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СНАРТЕК 1 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Religion 


A Historiographical Introduction 


Bertram Kaschek 


“Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Religion” — the topic of this volume is both nar- 
row and broad at the same time. It is narrow because it sets a clear focus on 
a single aspect of the artist’s varied and complex oeuvre. This single aspect, 
however, is in itself multifaceted and highly controversial, serving as a keyhole 
view of a broad field of connected issues. Thus, for our enterprise, the rather 
vague category of “religion” is not a direct pathway to the essence of Bruegel’s 
art but a flexible heuristic tool that might help to investigate diverse aspects of 
the artist’s imagery. 

First, one has to acknowledge the fact that in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, “religion” is anything but a monolithic phenomenon. Although 
the Netherlands under Habsburg rule remained nominally Catholic until 1572, 
alternative and competing forms of worship and spirituality found increasing 
resonance during Bruegel’s lifetime.! Antwerp, the town where Pieter Bruegel 
started his artistic career in the early 1550s, was not only the contemporary 
“capital of capitalism” (Larry Silver) but also a hotspot of religious diversity, 
with a broad range of deviant positions from Erasmianism, Lutheranism, 
Zwinglianism and Calvinism to several branches of Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism.” Starting in the early 1520s, Emperor Charles v had taken great 





1 Cf. Cornelis Augustijn, “Godsdienst in de zestiende eeuw, in Ketters en papen onder Philips 
II: Het godsdienstig leven in de tweede helfe van de 16de eeuw |exh. cat., Rijksmuseum Het 
Catharijneconvent, Utrecht] ('s-Gravenhage: 1986), 26-40; Robert Р. Zijp, “Spiritualisme in 
de 16de eeuw: een schets,” in Ketters en papen onder Philips II, 75-93; George H. Williams, 
The Radical Reformation, 3rd ed. (Kirksville/Mo.: 1992), 95-103, 524-547, 723-753, 904—912; 
Mirjam van Veen, “Spiritualism in The Netherlands: From David Joris to Dirck Volkertsz 
Coornhert,” Sixteenth Century Journal 33/1 (2002), 129-150; The Low Countries as a Crossroads 
of Religious Beliefs |Intersections 3], eds. Arie-Jan Gelderblom, Jan L. de Jong, and Marc van 
Vaeck (Leiden and Boston: 2004). 

2 Cf. Eric Piltz, “Reinheit oder Frieden? Religidse Devianz und die Rhetorik der Gottlosigkeit 
in Antwerpen 1562-1565,” in Göttlicher Zorn und menschliches Maf: Religiöse Abweichung 
in frühneuzeitlichen Stadtgemeinschaften, eds. Alexander Kästner and Gerd Schwerhoff 
(Konstanz and Munich: 2013), 123-154; Guido Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation: 
Underground Protestantism in a Commercial Metropolis 1550-1577 (Baltimore: 1996). 
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effort to curtail the spread of Reformation thought in the Low Countries, cul- 
minating in the infamous ‘Edict of Blood’ from 1550 that stipulated the death 
penalty for religious dissenters and paved the way for the politics of Charles’ 
successor, Philip 11.? Between 1550 and 1566, 131 ‘heretics’ were executed in the 
city on the Schelde.* However, despite the high risk of severe punishment, het- 
erodox books were steadily being printed, sold and bought, unlicensed plays 
performed and clandestine religious meetings held. In the course of 1566, 
the situation came to a head after the Netherlandish nobility successfully 
requested the suspension of the Inquisition and a moderation of heresy laws 
from the regent Margaret of Parma on April 5.° In the following months, count- 
less exiled Calvinists came back to their homeland, accompanied by many new 
ministers and preachers who would flood the country with hedge sermons 
against idolatrous’ Catholic worship. On August 10th, Calvinist iconoclasm 
began in the ‘Westkwartier’ and swept all across the Netherlands in the two 
subsequent weeks.’ In response to this violent outbreak of disobedience, 
Philip 11 sent Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, the Duke of Alba, and his troops to 
the Netherlands. After his arrival in Brussels on August 22, 1567, Alba installed 
the so-called ‘Council of Troubles’ in order to prosecute the iconoclasts and 
other wrongdoers who had been disobedient to the Habsburg authorities. A 
year later, he famously decried Antwerp as “a Babylon, confusion and recepta- 
cle of all sects indifferently, the town most frequented by pernicious people.”® 
During his six-year rule, 8,568 people were tried (mostly in their absence since 
they were in exile) and 1,083 were executed. Although Alba pursued a “political 
strategy of exemplary punishment” (Peter Arnade), largely focusing on well- 
chosen elite victims, his rule was labeled as ruthless tyranny by his Protestant 
opponents.? 





3 Cf. Victoria Christman, Orthodoxy and Opposition: The Creation of a Secular Inquisition 
in Early Modern Brabant (Ph.D. University of Arizona: 2005), 37-52; Alastair Duke, “The 
‘Inquisition’ and the Repression of Religious Dissent in the Habsburg Netherlands 1521-1566,” 
in idem, Dissident Identities in the Early Modern Low Countries, eds. Judith Pollmann and 
Andrew Spicer (Farnham: 2009), 99—118. 

4 Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 84. 
Cf. Peter Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots: The Political Culture of the Dutch 
Revolt (Ithaca, NY: 2008), 74—84. 

6 Ibid. 85f. 
Ibid., 90—165. 

8 Quoted after Henk van Nierop, "Introduction, in The Low Countries as a Crossroads of 
Religious Beliefs, 1—7, here 2. 

9 Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 168, 181-191. 
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The outlined events form the historical background for Pieter Bruegel’s life 
and work in Antwerp and Brussels unto his death in 1569. And it is not easy to 
determine the position of the artist and his images within this complicated 
field of religious and political tension. Certainly, many of his works strongly 
resonate with their cultural environment. But how are we to understand this 
reverberation? Do his works passively register general cultural tendencies like 
a social seismograph? Or do they articulate a more specific position within this 
culture of conflict and dispute? Are they just expressions of a mid 16th century 
zeitgeist? Or do they also betray a certain agenda of their own — and possibly 
of their maker? 

The contributions to this volume will try to answer these questions by 
means of thorough analyses of Bruegel’s pictures. For this purpose, the notion 
of “religion” will serve as an umbrella term covering a variety of strongly 
diverse concepts and practices, ranging from image worship to iconoclasm, 
from silent prayer to violent upheaval, from political involvement to mysti- 
cal withdrawal, from typology to meditatio mortis, from the “Andachtsbild” 
to genre-painting, from Catholicism to Spiritualism, from iconography and 
philology to the aesthetics of reception and the psychology of perception. In 
this vein, “religion” can refer to individual religious experience (potentially 
shaped by works of art) as well as to the formation or deconstruction of reli- 
gious communities (also potentially shaped by works of art). Thus, by talking 
about “Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Religion,’ we do not run the risk of narrow- 
ing down Bruegel’s art to a one-dimensional phenomenon. On the contrary, 
the topic of “religion” always urges us to ask a whole set of questions that call 
for complex answers. And despite the fact that most authors of this volume 
do believe that “religion” plays a central role in Bruegel’s oeuvre, we need not 
to worry that their contributions will present uniform, concordant arguments 
that make all the problems of interpretation vanish into thin air. Rather, the 
essays in this volume present distinctive, competing perspectives onto Bruegel’s 
art and religion that hopefully will spur debate — and further research. 

Looking at Bruegel’s oeuvre, we can find good reason to place the artist and 
his works within the religious culture of his day and age. As a young appren- 
tice, Bruegel was involved in the production of the glove makers’ guild’s altar- 
piece in Mechelen in 1550/51.!° Remarkably, Bruegel would never again execute 
a comparable conventional, religious work. Unlike his artistic Antwerp com- 
petitor and opponent Frans Floris who painted several significant altarpieces 





10 Adolf Monballieu, “P. Bruegel en het Altar van de Mechelse Handschoenmakers (1551), in 
Handelingen van de Koninklijke Kring voor Oudheidkunde, Letteren en Kunst van Mechelen 
68 (1964), 92-110. 
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in the course of 1550s and 60s, Bruegel seems to have avoided commissions 
for public liturgical spaces and instead focused on the production of panel 
and canvas paintings for private homes. However, this does not mean that 
Bruegel was uninterested in the artistic treatment of religious subjects. On the 
contrary, of Bruegel’s approximately 40 paintings, about 20 contain explicitly 
religious, that is, Biblical iconography. And in most of his other (seemingly 
profane) paintings, scholars have found ties to Christian iconography and 
thought – though this remains а topic of interpretation and divisive dis- 
cussion. There is less religious iconography in Bruegel’s prints; of the about 
go engravings and etchings after drawings by Pieter Bruegel, only around 
30 represent Biblical themes or traditional Christian allegories. For his con- 
temporaries, however, who championed Bruegel as the “new Bosch,” these 
Christian allegories (namely the Vices and the Virtues) seem to have been his 
most famous and thus characteristic works." 

According to the few extant archival sources, Bruegel was a loyal Catholic 
who got engaged to Maycken Coecke in the Antwerp Cathedral in July 1563 
and got married to her in the Kapellenkerk in Brussels sometime later during 
the same year.” He worked for Catholic patrons like the tax collector Niclaes 
Jongelinck and the Cardinal Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle, and he was buried 
in the same church in which he was married. Seen in the light of the archival 
documents, Bruegel's conduct was inconspicuous and did not cause friction 
with the Catholic authorities. And yet, his paintings deviate strongly from the 
standard Catholic imagery in the mid 16th century. Not only did he not pro- 
duce any further altar paintings, he also did not make devotional paintings, 
put no emphasis on the Eucharist or the physicality of Jesus Christ and did 
not focus on the pictorial veneration of the Virgin Mary. Instead, Bruegel often 
wove thin threads of Biblical narratives from the New and the Old Testament 





11 The most recent contributions on this topic are Bertram Kaschek, “Die Hölle auf Erden: 
Hieronymus Boschs Erbe im druckgraphischen Frühwerk Pieter Bruegels d. А.” in 
Hieronymus Boschs Erbe |exh. cat., Kupferstich-Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden |, ed. Tobias Pfeifer-Helke (Berlin: 2015),14-28 and Marisa Anne Bass, “Hieronymus 
Bosch and his Legacy as ‘Inventor’, in Beyond Bosch: The Afterlife of a Renaissance Master 
in Print | exh. cat., Saint Louis Art Museum, Harvard University Art Museums], eds. Marisa 
Bass and Elizabeth Wyckoff (St. Louis: 2015), 10-33. 

12 Jean Bastiaensen, "De verloving van Pieter Bruegel de Oude: Nieuw licht op de Antwerpse 
verankering, Openbaar Kunstbezit Vlaanderen 51/1 (2013), 26f. 

13 Anna Pawlak, "Künstlerruhm und Konfession: Das Grabmahl Pieter Bruegels d. À. In 
der Notre Dame de la Chapelle in Brüssel, in Künstlergrabmäler: Genese, Typologie, 
Intention, Metamorphosen, eds. Birgit Ulrike Münch, Markwart Herzog, and Adreas Tacke 
(Petersberg: 2011), 80-96. 
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into complex textures of contemporary urban and rural life ina waythat makes 
these themes almost disappear into their painted settings. His works reject any 
declarative, apodictic, or affırmative tone. Nevertheless, in their subtle man- 
agement of conflicting elements, they betray Bruegel’s deep engagement with 
the pressing questions of the religious debates during his own lifetime. 

As is well known, many scholars in the early 20th century saw things differ- 
ently and chose to characterize Bruegel as a simple-minded painter of peasants 
whose genius was instinctive rather than intellectual. For authors like Wilhelm 
Hausenstein and Max J. Friedlander, who basically followed the account of the 
artist’s life presented in Karel van Mander’s Schilderboeck from 1604, Bruegel 
was even a peasant himself, who had a specific sensorium that allowed him 
to register the subtleties of nature and rural life.!* To quote Friedlander’s book 
from 1921: “The painter, with the eyes of a peasant, looks at the earth as a nur- 
turing mother, in fear and hope, gaining the flair of the country-dweller and 
the hunter for change in the weather and for all impulses of natural life.” 

This assessment was radically overthrown and revised by scholars from 
the second and third generation of the so-called Vienna School of art history. 
In the next paragraphs of this introduction, I will present a historiographical 
sketch of Bruegel scholarship in the 1920s and 1930s in order to remind us of 
some of the founding fathers of our own discourse, today. The lively discus- 
sions of the 20s and 30s should also call to our attention the fact that fierce, 
sometimes even aggressive debates on methodology have always been part 
of modern Bruegel research. Moreover, the points of disagreement in these 
debates can be understood as a blueprint for most of the methodological and 
interpretive battles of the years to come, which I will shortly address after- 
wards. My introduction then will end with some further questions that still 
trouble Bruegel scholarship, today. 

It was Max Dvorak, of the Vienna School, who first turned his back on 
“Peasant Bruegel” with a late essay written in 1920 and published posthumously 
in the year of his death 1921.16 In this text, Dvorak claims that Bruegel’s images 





14 Cf. Wilhelm Hausenstein, Der Bauern-Bruegel (Munich: 1910); Max J. Friedlander, Pieter 
Bruegel (Berlin: 1921). 

15 Friedlander, Pieter Bruegel, 134: "Der Maler betrachtet die Erde als die nährende Mutter 
mit den Augen des Bauern, in Furcht und Hoffnung, und gewinnt den Spürsinn des 
Landmanns und des Jägers für Wetterumschlag und für alle Regungen des Naturlebens." 

16 — Thetextwasfirstpublishedasanintroduction to Pieter Bruegel der Ältere: Siebenunddreissig 
Farbenlichtdrucke nach seinen Hauptwerken in Wien und eine Einführung in seine Kunst 
(Vienna: 1921). It was republished with the title “Pieter Bruegel der Ältere,” in Max Dvofäk, 
Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte: Studien zur abendlündischen Kunstentwicklung, 


eds. Karl M. Swoboda and Johannes Wilde (München: 1924), 219-257. 
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would be greatly misunderstood if one would interpret them as “popular” and 
as “made for the entertainment of those people that are represented within 
them.”!” Dvorak’s own personal vision of Bruegel, in turn, is of almost meta- 
physical nature. For him, Bruegel’s works are the expression and manifestation 
of “the highest artistic, intellectual and ethical ideals of his age.”!8 However, 
Dvorak explicitly and emphatically refused to link these manifestations to any 
ideological system — be it theological or philosophical. Rather, he sees Bruegel’s 
works as the emanation of “the whole spirit of his times and his people"? — 
they are, in short, the artistic embodiment of the mannerist zeitgeist. 

Dvorak’s understanding of Bruegel as an artist who has overcome the dual- 
ism between the observation of nature and the spiritual essence of the artwork 
is — by its very nature — highly speculative and cannot to be proven right or 
wrong by any historical or phenomenological analysis. However, it was fruitful 
for two of his pupils who proceeded to carry on and transform his thoughts 
about Bruegel after his death in different ways: Karl Tolnai and Hans Sedlmayr. 

Karl Tolnai was born in Budapest in 1899, and as a teenager, he came into 
contact with prominent Hungarian intellectuals such as Georg Lukacs, Béla 
Balász and Lajos Fülep who - according to his own statement - greatly shaped 
his early ideas about art.?° In particular, Fülep promoted “Kunstgeschichte 
als Wesensschau” - "art history as the grasping of the essence." He wanted to 
understand the work of art not as a document for something else — be it the 
zeitgeist or iconographic meaning - but as a self-sufficient organism in and of 
itself. In 1918, Tolnai went to Vienna in order to study art history under Max 
Dvorák; he also spent semesters in Berlin working with Adolph Goldschmidt 
and Frankfurt with Rudolf Kautzsch. After the untimely death of Dvoräk in 
1921, he chose to write his dissertation on Hieronymus Bosch with Dvorák's 
successor Julius von Schlosser. The topic of his first book, however, was the 
draftsmanship of Pieter Bruegel the Elder. It was published in 1925 when Tolnai 
was only 26 years old.?! 





17 Dvořák, “Pieter Bruegel der Ältere,” 227. 

18 Ibid., 248. 

19 Ibid., 249: “Nicht aus philosophischen Dogmen, sondern aus dem ganzen Geiste seiner 
Zeit und seines Volkes, aus der Gedanken- und Gefühlsrichtung, auf der bewußt oder 
unbewufst die Edelsten und Tiefsten unter seinen Zeitgenossen eine neue Auffassung des 
Lebens aufgebaut haben, floß seine Lebensweisheit, wobei er nicht nur ein Empfangender, 
sondern auch ein Gebender war.” 

20 Charles de Tolnay, “Erinnerung an Gustav Pauli und an meine Hamburger Jahre,” Jahrbuch 
der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen 19 (1974), 7—12. 


21 Karl Tolnai, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels (Munich: 1925). 
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The volume opens with a 50-page essay, in which Tolnai attempts to inter- 
pret Bruegel’s drawings as “realizations of a worldview” (“Verwirklichungen 
einer Weltauffassung”) that require a specific attitude or disposition (“eigene 
Einstellung”) in order to be adequately understood as the attempt to “fathom 
the essence of the world” (“Ergründung des Weltwesens”).22 According to 
Tolnai, Bruegel, in his oeuvre of drawings, visualized the split between reason 
and unreason by representing two different worlds: the world of nature (in his 
landscape drawings) and the world of man (in his allegories). Whereas nature 
is ruled by something like a reasonable “soul of the world" (“Weltseele”), human 
affairs are determined by folly. Along those lines, Tolnai characterizes Bruegel 
as a “weltleib-durchfühlenden Naturdeuter” (interpreter of nature who feels 
through the body of the world) who perceives and registers the formations of 
nature (mountains, valleys, etc.) as living organic beings.?? 

Tolnai’s prose and thought in this early text are a weird but not untypical 
amalgam of Renaissance and Romantic philosophy of nature mingled with 
tropes from vitalism, expressionism, and existentialism of the early 20th cen- 
tury. Like his teacher Dvorak, Tolnai is eager to grasp the spirit of Bruegel’s art, 
but unlike Dvorak, he is not afraid to make a connection between Bruegel’s 
images and specific philosophical positions. Throughout his book, the reader 
will find references to authors of the sixteenth century that still are discussed 
as potential sources for Bruegel’s imagery today: Sebastian Brant, Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, Francois Rabelais, and — most prominently — Sebastian Franck, 
whose concept of human folly comes the closest to Bruegel, according to 
Tolnai.?* In the appendix to the main text, Tolnai even added a chapter on 
Bruegel’s position within intellectual history (“Zur geistesgeschichtlichen 
Stellung”), in which he claims that there is not just a “general affinity” but 
an “actual relationship” between Bruegel and what he calls the “religious- 
universalist theism” of authors like Sebastian Franck, Sebastian Castellio, and 
the Dutch humanist and engraver Dirck Volkertzoon Coornhert.?5 

In 1927, Hans Sedlmayr, only three years older than his young colleague, 
published a scathing review of Tolnai's first book, in which he accuses the 
author of “intuitionism” and “irrationalism.’?® One of his main objections in 
methodological terms is Tolnai's use of concepts and preconceptions that 





22 Ibid., хі. 
23 Ibid., 1 f. 
24 Ibid., 15. 


25 Ibid., 65-67. 
26 Hans Sedlmayr, “Karl Tolnai: Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels,” Kritische Berichte zur 
kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur ı (1927/1928), 24-32, here 25, 27. 
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are not drawn from aesthetic experience und instead predetermine and 
overburden the perception of Bruegel’s drawings. Along the same lines, he 
reproaches Tolnai for neglecting the formal structures of Bruegel’s images 
while focusing on their notional or ideological content. In Sedlmayr's view, 
Tolnai is only interested in “what Bruegel wanted to say” with his works and 
what he could have also expressed in words - like Sebastian Franck did.?” The 
gist of Sedlmayr's criticism is that Tolnai turns Bruegel’s visually complex 
images into “ideograms,’ simple tokens for theoretical ideas.?® 

Sedlmayr's review from 1927 can be read as a forceful critique of iconol- 
ogy avant la lettre.?? It is written with great panache and thus betrays a high 
degree of personal involvement. In this context, it is interesting to note that 
Sedlmayr, like Tolnai, had begun his studies of art history in Vienna under the 
guidance of Max Dvoräk, and like Tolnai, he wrote his dissertation with Julius 
von Schlosser (1923).?? The book version of his dissertation on the Austrian 
architect Bernhard Fischer von Erlach was published in the same year and with 
the same publisher — Reinhard Piper in Munich - as Tolnai's book on Bruegel 
(and their teacher's "Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte"). Therefore, it is 
fair to assume that beyond its legitimate points of criticism, Sedlmayr’s review 
also had the function of denigrating a successful fellow student and a poten- 
tially dangerous competitor on the academic job market. Even at this early 
stage, Sedlmayr attempts to stylize himself as the true heir of Max Dvoräk’s 
“Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte" (Art History as Intellectual History — 
or rather, History of Ideas or even History of the Spirit) and consequently as 
the legitimate representative of the great tradition of the Vienna School of Art 
History from Alois Riegl onwards. Arguing against Tolnai, he claims that the 
real "Geistesgeschichte" has to explain the qualities and characteristics of art- 
works by directly deriving them from the "spirit of the age" ("Geist der Epoche," 
“Kulturwollen,” "Weltanschauung"), which operates, one can say, mysteriously 





27 Ibid. 29. 

28 Ibid., 30. 

29 Of course, Aby Warburg had already coined the term „kritische Ikonologie“ for his schol- 
arly enterprise in his seminal lecture/article on the frescoes of the Palazzo Schifanoia from 
1912/1922. Cf. Aby Warburg, “Italienische Kunst und internationale Astrologie im Palazzo 
Schifanoja zu Ferrara,” in L'Italia e l'arte straniera: Atti del X Congresso Internazionale di 
Storia dell'Arte in Roma (1912), ed. Adolfo Venturi (Rome: 1922), 179-193, here 184. However, 
it seems like Sedlmayr at this early point is unaware of the scholarly activities of Warburg 
and his Hamburg compatriots. 

30 Оп Ѕейтаугѕ academic biography, see Hans Aurenhammer, “Hans Sedlmayr (1896- 
1984), in Klassiker der Kunstgeschichte: Von Panofsky bis Greenberg, ed. Ulrich Pfisterer 
(Munich: 2008), 76-89. 
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“within” and “through” the artist and is not equivalent with the philosophical 
theories and convictions of the artist or his contemporaries.?! 

What is at stake here, beyond the apparent personal rivalry, is a twofold 
problem that is still relevant today. At the core of Sedlmayr's criticism lies the 
question of what an interpretation of an artwork actually is. What do we aim 
to discover when we interpret a work of art? Are we looking for the artist’s 
personal ideas and beliefs? Do we want to find out the artist’s personal emo- 
tions and anxieties? Or are we looking for something that goes beyond per- 
sonal articulation and expression? Is the artwork a symptom for greater trends 
in intellectual, social, political, or religious history that can be deciphered by 
some sort of art historical analysis? This is the starting point for the second set 
of problems that Sedlmayr’s review confronts us with: What is the appropriate 
way to proceed in our analysis? How can we validate our results? What are our 
legitimate sources? And how should we relate these sources to the object that 
is to be interpreted? 

As we have seen, Tolnai, in contrast to Dvorak and Sedlmayr, chose to name 
and sometimes also quote concrete contemporary authors whom he believed 
to be relevant for a better understanding of Bruegel’s art. Looking more closely 
at his early text, however, we see that the references to these authors usually 
do not occur in relation with concrete images. Their function is to evoke a cer- 
tain horizon of thought that can be loosely associated with certain features of 
Bruegel’s imagery, but they almost never are used to explain a specific work 
of art. This is strikingly different, however, in a longer article with the title 
“Studien zu den Gemälden Р. Bruegels d. A.” that Tolnai published about nine 
years later in the Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien (1934).?? 
Here, he quotes a paragraph from Sebastian Franck’s Paradoxa in order to elu- 
cidate Bruegel’s Procession to Calvary (Fig. 11) from 1564. He had already used 
the same quote in his book on Bruegel’s drawings, yet without linking it to 
any specific image.?? Now, in 1934, Tolnai uses it to interpret the Procession to 
Calvary as a truly "cosmic landscape" (as he writes) that visualizes the eter- 
nal circular flow of being as a *unitary process" ("Einheitsprozess") in which 
the human beings unconsciously take part. The powerful paragraph from the 
Paradoxa reads as follows: 





31 Sedlmayr, "Karl Tolnai, 29. 

32 Karl von Tolnai, "Studien zu den Gemälden P. Bruegels d. А.” Jahrbuch der kunsthisto- 
rischen Sammlungen in Wien N.F. 8 (1934), 105-135. 

33 Tolnai, Die Zeichnungen, 48. 
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One day leads to the next, the world is round and all things go byina 
circle like the sun; nothing on earth is fixed or remains. That’s why they 
say: Omnium rerum vicissitudo: All things must pass. What has happened 
is not, anymore — but will be, again. That’s why the whole bible repeats 
itself again and again: Adam's fall, the tree of knowledge, penitence and 
death, life and suffering ... of Christ and all the episodes from the bible 
are still taking place every single day ... Everything also happens within 
us; and if Christ would happen to come again in his flesh, the way he 
appears day by day in his members and suffers, we surely would crucify 
him again and again in order to fulfill the lot of our fathers ... The world 
remains the world and this globe or clump of the world needs to keep 
revolving so that what has happened today won't be tomorrow but come 
again later ... There is nothing new under the sun.?* 





FIGURE 1.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Procession to Calvary, oil on oak, 124 x 170 cm, 


Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien. 





34 


Quoted after Tolnai, “Studien,” 120f: “Es treibt ein Tag den andern, die Welt ist sinnvoll 
und gehen alle Dinge in einem Zirkel wie die Sonne, nichts Bleibendes oder Stetes ist 
auf Erden. Darum spricht man: Omnium rerum vicissitude; was geschehen ist, ist nim- 
mer, wird aber wieder. Darum muß die ganze Bibel für und für wiederholt und in einem 


Wesen gehen: Adams Fall, der Baum der Erkenntnis, die Buße, ebenso der Tod, das Leben, 
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Tolnai claims that it is only through this “intentional content” (“intentionierten 
Inhalt”) that the specific shape of Bruegel’s landscape - with its dynamic curve 
around the hub of the central rock with a mill on top – can adequately be 
understood in its deviation from traditional representations of the topic, for 
instance by the Brunswick Monogrammist/Jan van Amstel. 

This example shows us that Tolnai remained faithful to his earlier intuitions 
about Bruegel’s interest in the organic nature of landscape and the “essence 
of the world.” And, it demonstrates that he did not take Sedlmayr's criticism 
to heart. On the contrary, instead of avoiding a close link between the artwork 
and a philosophical theory, he even fortified and specified this connection. 
And even if we might be inclined to think that his interpretation of Bruegel’s 
Procession (with its accent on organic natural processes) is tendentious and 
misleading, we probably have to admit that there is a strong reverberation 
between the image and Franck’s text. For this reason, Jürgen Müller, writing 
around 60 years later, was able to use this paragraph in order to develop an 
interpretation of the Procession to Calvary that more convincingly focuses on 
the Franckian concept of the “inner Christ” in relation to a paradoxical con- 
cept of time, in which the future has already happened in the past.° 

Another remarkable feature of Tolnai’s article is the author's extensive use 
of iconographical comparisons and derivations. This is particularly apparent 
in the chapter on Bruegel's Series of the Months, in which he was able to estab- 
lish an iconographical categorization of Bruegel's paintings that is still widely 
accepted today.?? With recourse to the tradition of late-medieval calendar illu- 
minations, Tolnai makes the suggestion that each of Bruegel's paintings can be 
connected with two months: Gloomy Day (February/March), Missing Painting 
(April/May), Haymaking (June/July), Wheat Harvest (August/September), 





die Leiden ... Christi gehen noch auf ihre Weise täglich im Schwang und alle Historie 
der Bibel ... Es geht in uns innerlich alles daher, und wenn es sich begäbe, daf Christus 
äußerlich wiederkäme, wie er noch täglich in seinen Gliedern kommt und leidet, so 
kreuzigen wir ihn immerzu wieder, unserer Väter Maß erfüllend ... Welt ist allweg Welt 
und muß sich die Kugel der Welt immerzu herzmwälzen, damit was heut’ gewesen ist 
morgen nimmer sei und wiederkomme ... ist nichts Neues unter der Sonne.” 

35 Jürgen Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform: Studien zur Ikonologie Pieter Bruegel's а. A. 
(Munich: 1999), 140. 

36 For the state of research on the Series of the Months (and for the most recent and elabo- 
rate interpretation) see Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die "Monatsbilder" Pieter 
Bruegels d. А. (Munich: 2012). A short glimpse into the larger argument is now available in 
English: Bertram Kaschek, “For as the days of Noah were ...": Typology in Pieter Bruegel's 
Series of the Months, in Visual Typology in Early Modern Europe: Continuity and Expansion, 
eds. Dagmar Eichberger and Shelley Perlove (Turnhout: 2018, forthcoming). 
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Return of the Herd (October/December), Hunters in the Snow (December/ 
January).°” Tolnai used his conclusions as evidence for the fact that Bruegel’s 
peculiar arrangement was meant to express the never-ending process of sea- 
sonal change, thus again emphasizing his idea of Bruegel expressing the unity 
of natural processes. Be that as it may, in our context, it is interesting to note 
that Tolnai’s new methodological inclination towards iconography is certainly 
not a coincidence. After finishing his dissertation on Bosch and publishing his 
book on Bruegel in 1925, Tolnai spent three years in Rome researching the topic 
of his habilitation project on the late architectural projects of Michelangelo. 
His habilitation finally took place in Hamburg in 1929, where he also taught as 
a Privatdozent for the next four years until he resigned from his venia legendi 
in an act of protest against National Socialism in the summer of 1933. It was 
probably under the spell of the Warburg school in Hamburg that Tolnai revised 
or at least tempered his earlier intuitionism with tools that Erwin Panofsky 
called the “principles of correction” (i.e. “Typengeschichte” and “Allgemeine 
Geistesgeschichte").55 Panofsky personally held Tolnai in high esteem and 
actively supported his younger colleague. In a letter of recommendation from 
1934, he wrote: “I [...] am glad to state that Dr. Karl von Tolnay is, in my opinion, 
one of the most brilliant art-historians I know. Dr. v. Tolnay [...] excels by a rare 
combination of constructive scientific imagination and thorough connois- 
seurship |... |” Tolnai apparently fully embraced the iconographical method 
and also integrated it into his teaching. In a footnote in his article from 1934, 
he references seminar presentation by his student Lotte Brand (who in her 
later life would publish on Hieronymus Bosch and on Jan van Eyck's Ghent 
Altarpiece), in which she made the initial identification of the group in the 
lower right corner of Bruegel’s Gloomy Day as a carnival scene.^? 

As Tolnai himself remembered in a short autobiographical text from 1974, 
he fully shared the conviction of the scholars around Ernst Cassirer and the 
Warburg Library that a purely formal approach to art had been surpassed 
and that art had to be analyzed within the context of its concrete historical 





37 Tolnai, “Studien,” 120. 

38 Cf. Erwin Panofsky, "Zum Problem der Beschreibung und Inhaltsdeutung von Werken 
der bildenden Kunst," Logos 21 (1932), 103-119. In this seminal text, Panofsky sketches out 
some of his ideas on the interpretation of artworks that he later would simplify and incor- 
porate into the highly influential introduction to his Studies in Iconology (New York: 1939). 

39 Quoted after Ulrike Wendland, Biographisches Handbuch deutschsprachiger Kunsthis- 
toriker im Exil: Leben und Werk der unter dem Nationalsozialismus verfolgten und ver- 
triebenen Wissenschaftler, 2 vols. (Munich: 1999), vol. 2, 711. 

40 Tolnai, “Studien,” 125 (footnote 46). 
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context.*! After leaving Germany for Paris in 1933, Tolnai, who from this point 
on called himself Charles de Tolnay, continued his Bruegel research and in 
1935, he published a two-volume monograph on Bruegel paintings in French, 
in which he, even more adamantly than before, tries to locate Bruegel within 
the culture of his time and place.*? 

Building on Arthur Popham’s seminal article on “Pieter Bruegel and Abraham 
Ortelius,” published in the Burlington Magazine in 1931, Tolnai tries to sketch 
out the intellectual circle of Bruegel and his humanist-libertine friends and 
customers.*3 Beyond Popham’s source-based information, however, Tolnai for- 
mulated the hypothesis that Bruegel had contact with the libertine sect of the 
so-called “Family of Love" ("Schola Charitatis” or “Huis der Liefde") or even 
might have been a member of the sect himself.** Admittedly, the evidence for 
this particular claim is rather scant, and Tolnai in this case makes almost no 
effort to prove his point by analyzing specific paintings (he only makes a few 
general and rather vague remarks about the "hermetic" and "esoteric" charac- 
ter of Bruegel's Resurrection of Christ and Death of the Virgin).^? Nevertheless, 
in this book, Tolnai offers the first plausible attempt to reconstruct Bruegel's 
audience by referring to the entries in the Album Amicorum of the geographer 
Abraham Ortelius and the inventories of the collections of paintings by Niclaes 
Jongelinck and the Cardinal Granvelle. 





41 Tolnay, “Erinnerung an Gustav Pauli,” 9. 

42 Charles de Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien, 2 vols. (Brussels: 1935). 

43 Arthur E. Popham, “Pieter Bruegel and Abraham Ortelius, The Burlington Magazine 59 
(1931), 184-188. 

44 Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel lAncien, vol. 1, 9—11. For a positive response to Tolnay's claim see 
Gotthard Jedlicka, Pieter Bruegel: Der Maler in seiner Zeit (Erlenbach-Zürich and Leipzig: 
1938), 140f. To my knowledge, there are only two authors who emphatically (and uncon- 
vincingly) tried to really substantiate Tolnay's claim: Herbert Stein-Schneider and 
Richard C. C. Temple. Stein-Schneider stated that Bruegel's whole oeuvre can be explained 
by exclusively tracing all iconographic motifs back to Hendrik Niclaes' first major work Van 
dat geestelicke Lande der Belofften (Deventer: ca. 1552). See Herbert Stein-Schneider, “Les 
Familistes: Une secte néo-cathare du 16° siècle et leur peintre Pieter Brueghel l'Ancien,” 
Cahiers d'Études Cathares 36/105 (1985), 3-44; idem, "Les quarante symbols hérétique 
de Hendrik Niclaes: Une lecture des peintures de Pieter Brueghel l'Ancien à la lumiére 
des quarante symbols hérétiques de la secte familiste," Cahiers d'Études Cathares 36/106 
(1985), 3-50; idem, "Pieter Bruegel, peintre hérétique, illustrateur du message familiste," 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts 107 (1986), 71—74. Stein-Schneider was followed more recently by 
Richard C. C. Temple, Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Esoteric Tradition (The Prince's School 
of Traditional Arts, London: 2006, unpublished Ph.D. thesis). 

45 Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel lAncien, 50f. 
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Once more, І now want to address my interest to Hans Sedlmayr, who in 
1934 — coincidence? - also published an article on Bruegel in the very same 
volume of the Jahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen in Wien, in which Tolnai’s afore- 
mentioned “Studien zu den Gemälden” had appeared.^9 In fact, Sedlmayr's 
essay directly followed Tolnai’s, a placement in the journal, which suggests 
reading it as a direct response to, or a rebuttal of, the preceding text. Sedlmayr, 
however, claims in a footnote not to have read Tolnai’s recent study. Yet, he 
adds an appendix to his article that contains a revision of his criticism of 
Tolnai’s first book. Apparently, he intended to discredit Tolnai’s new piece 
of scholarship, right from the point of its publication. 

Sedlmayr, inspired by contemporary Gestalt theory, proposes a strictly 
formal – and in the end, a pretty modernist – reading of Bruegel’s paintings, 
highlighting one artistic feature that he labels as Bruegel's “macchia” — a term 
with which he designates a structure of colored blots or patches that constitute 
the beholder’s primary visual experience of the painting. He had borrowed 
the term “macchia” from Benedetto Croce, who was Julius von Schlosser’s 
favorite philosopher. With this gesture, as Hans Aurenhammer has argued іп a 
recent study, Sedlmayr successfully tried to win the favor of his teacher whose 
successor he would become only two years later.*” 

According to Sedlmayr, Bruegel’s “macchia” is fundamentally shaped by 
objects, which can dissolve into basic geometrical forms like circles, globes, 
ovals, cylinders, cones and cubes. Along these lines, he declares Bruegel's Land 
of Cockaigne to be a true "treasure trove" for such objects: flat cakes, bowls, 
plates, jugs, tabletops, eggs and — as a paradigm for such an assembly of forms — 
the cactus that purely consists of six disks. Sedlmayr interprets this pictorial 
structure as a visual equivalent of "alienation" from a world that is literally fall- 
ing into pieces, and it remains programmatically unclear throughout the essay 
if Sedlmayr is diagnosing the art and world of Pieter Bruegel or his own day 
and age. In any case, the rivalry between Sedlmayr and his younger colleague 





46 Hans Sedlmayr, “Die ‘Macchia’ Bruegels,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
in Wien N.F. 8 (1934), 137-160. For an English translation see Hans Sedlmayr, “Bruegel’s 
Macchia,’ in The Vienna School Reader: Politics and Art Historical Method in the 1930s, ed. 
Christopher S. Wood (New York: 2000), 323-378. 

47 Cf Hans Aurenhammer, “Zäsur oder Kontinuität?: Das Wiener Kunsthistorische Institut 
im Ständestaat und im Nationalsozialismus,’ Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 
53 (2004), 1-54, here 18f. On Sedlmayr's Macchia-text, also see Daniela Bohde, “Pieter 
Bruegel’s Macchia und Hans Sedlmayrs physiognomisches Sehen: Psychologische 
Interpretationsmodelle von Hans Sedlmayr' Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 57 
(2008), 239-262. 
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had turned from a battle within the Vienna School into a battle between the 
Vienna and the Hamburg schools of art history — formalism vs. iconology. 

What can we learn from these historiographical notes? With regard to 
Tolnai, we can say that his writings from the decade between 1925 and 1935 
allow us to observe and retrace the slow and sketchy process of the discov- 
ery of “religion” in the works of Pieter Bruegel the Elder. This discovery — as 
problematic and imperfect it may be in itself — marks a great achievement in 
the exploration of Bruegel’s pictorial cosmos and paved the way for all fur- 
ther research on the topic, even for those who rejected Tolnai’s often daring 
and untenable interpretations. Moreover, it is apparent that although none of 
the very famous members of the Warburg school wrote on Bruegel, this circle 
of scholars in Hamburg had a significant, direct impact on modern Bruegel 
research. Tolnai’s renunciation of intuitionism in favor of more carefully crafted 
arguments grounded in historical documents (pictures and texts alike) was 
certainly strongly inspired by the spirit of the Warburg school. And with regard 
to historical documents, one has to admit that he really did have great intu- 
ition; he certainly spotted some of the most enlightening sources for a better 
understanding of Bruegel’s works. 

In terms of methodology, Sedlmayr in the early 30s undoubtedly was the 
more adventurous and advanced scholar, who drew his inspiration from cur- 
rent scientific and psychological research.*® His refusal to ground his analysis 
in history, however, makes it difficult to hold onto his brilliant thoughts about 
Bruegel’s “macchia.” Yet, we should be careful not to throw out the baby with 
the bath water and keep the possibility in mind that Bruegel himself was well 
aware of some basic principles of perceptual psychology. Both Sedlmayr and 
Tolnai point out a curious detail in Bruegel’s Children’s Games: Four hats, fallen 
on the ground, three are black and one is red, all of a sudden form the features 
of a face that blankly stares at us. As Michel Weemans demonstrates in his 
contribution to this volume, such a “Kippbild” is not just a gimmick of 20th 
century perceptual psychology but was already a fairly common pictorial de- 
vice in the 16th century, frequently used by Bruegel and his contemporaries. 
Moreover, it should not be considered to be merely a visual pun but also an 
exegetical instrument in religious terms. 

This little preview has been meant to call to our attention to the fact that the 
methods of Sedlmayr and Tolnai (one strongly emphasizing formal analysis 





48 For a broader context, see Christopher $. Wood, “Introduction,” in The Vienna School 
Reader, 9-72; Frederic J. Schwartz, Blind Spots: Critical Theory and the History of Art in 
Twentieth-Century Germany (New Haven: 2005); Daniela Bohde, Kunstgeschichte als phy- 


siognomische Wissenschaft: Kritik einer Denkfigur der 19020er bis 1940er Jahre (Berlin: 2012). 
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and the other aiming at historical contextualization) should not be taken as 
mutually exclusive options. Indeed, we have seen that the shortcomings of 
both approaches are a direct result of their one-sidedness. For a better under- 
standing of Bruegel’s images, we need a constant mediation between visual 
analysis and source-based research. 

Carl Gustaf Stridbeck, who most forcefully carried on the legacy of Tolnai 
after the Second World War, did not always achieve such a neat balance. His 
voluminous and prolific book Bruegelstudien from 1956 is unquestionably a 
major contribution to the field since it attempts to systematically decipher 
Bruegel’s enigmatic inventions with recourse to the writings of Sebastian 
Franck and Dick Volkertzoon Coornhert.^? Whereas Tolnai made highly selec- 
tive use of a few striking quotes, Stridbeck refers to written sources for almost 
every single detail. Because of the extremely additive nature of his method, 
he was occasionally accused of treating Bruegel’s complex pictorial inventions 
as simply crossword puzzles.°® But despite his deficiencies in analyzing the 
specific pictorial logic of Bruegel’s images, he was able to demonstrate the 
relevance of certain authors – especially Sebastian Franck - for a better 
understanding of Bruegel’s art. And it was his book that brought the question 
of Bruegel’s religious identity really to the fore. 

His thesis of Bruegel as a spiritualist painter, however, has mainly been met 
with a certain reservation or even skepticism. The monographs on Bruegel 
from the following decades — by scholars like the Austrian émigré Fritz 
Grossmann or the German émigré Wolfgang Stechow — largely downplay the 
role of religion in Bruegel’s works and rather choose to place him in a diffuse 
realm of northern humanism.*! In a substantial article from 1979, Justus Müller 
Hofstede tried to be much more specific in this respect and made an effort 
to attribute a Neo-Stoic worldview to Bruegel.?? The key witness for this the- 
sis was Abraham Ortelius who included quotes from Cicero into his atlas (the 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum), which Müller Hofstede then used for his analysis 
of Bruegel's early landscape drawings and prints. However, Müller Hofstede 





49 Сап Gustaf Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien: Untersuchungen zu den ikonologischen Problemen 
bei Pieter Bruegel d. А. sowie dessen Beziehungen zum niederlündischen Romanismus 
(Stockholm: 1956). 

50 Cf. Beat Wyss, Pieter Bruegel Landschaft mit Ikarussturz: Ein Vexierbild des humanistischen 
Pessimismus (Frankfurt am Main: 1990), 23. 

51 Fritz Grossmann, Bruegel: The Paintings: Complete Edition (London: 1955); Wolfgang 
Stechow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder (New York: 1968). 

52 Justus Müller Hofstede, "Zur Interpretation von Bruegels Landschaft: Ästhetischer 
Landschaftsbegriff und stoische Weltbetrachtung,” in Pieter Bruegel und seine Welt, eds. 
Otto von Simson and Matthias Winner (Berlin: 1979), 73-142. 
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himself admits that his hypothesis doesn’t apply well to Bruegel’s later painted 
landscapes?? — and he doesn't even try to integrate images with religious ico- 
nography into his argument. 

Around the same time, the heated debate between Svetlana Alpers and 
Hessel Miedema about "Bruegel's Peasants" took place in the journal Simiolus — 
but religion did not play a role in this fight; it was all about fun versus morality.°* 
Nevertheless, we can roughly state that in methodological terms, this debate 
was a redux of the conflict between Sedlmayr and Tolnai, with the one side 
focusing on visual evidence, the other on textual substantiation. 

In the aftermath of this debate, the interest in the role of religion in Bruegel's 
oeuvre seemed to fade in American scholarship of the 1980s and ооз. The 
important books of Margaret Sullivan, Mark Meadow, and Ethan Matt Kavaler 
almost programmatically exclude reflections on a potential religious dimen- 
sion of Bruegel's works and rather focus on ancient literature, classical rhetoric, 
or socio-economic aspects.” Especially interesting for our context is Margaret 
Sullivan who, in her Bruegel's Peasants from 1994, attempted to present Pieter 
Bruegel as a classical humanist whose paintings and prints are filled with 
allusions to works of ancient literature and philosophy, which are meant to 
be discovered and deciphered by the beholder. She argues for this thesis with 
what she calls an “audience-response” methodology? Like Tolnai, Sullivan 
uses Ortelius' Album Amicorum in order to reconstruct a network of Bruegel's 
potential customers that might give insight into the mentality and interests of 
Bruegel's audience. Unlike Tolnai, however, she focuses on classical learning, 
on the audience’s likely familiarity with literary texts from antiquity. 

At this point, we encounter a certain problem of the "audience-response" 
method that needs critical rethinking. Of course, it is important to imagine a 
potential audience in order to determine, or at least estimate, the expectations 
with which the artist probably was confronted. But as we can see in the case 
of the circle around Ortelius, the same people who were intensely interested 





53 Ibid. 141. 

54 Svetlana Alpers, "Bruegel's Festive Peasants,’ Simiolus 6 (1972/73), 163-176; idem, “Realism 
as a Comic Mode: Low Life Painting Seen Through Bredero's Eyes," Simiolus 8 (1975/76), 
115-144; Hessel Miedema, “Realism and Comic Mode: The Peasant,” Simiolus 9 (1977), 
205—219; Svetlana Alpers, "Taking Pictures Seriously: A Reply to Hessel Miedema,” Simiolus 
10 (1978/79), 46-50. 

55 Margaret A. Sullivan, Bruegel's Peasants: Art and Audience in the Northern Renaissance 
(Cambridge: 1994); Mark A. Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish Proverbs 
and the Practice of Rhetoric (Zwolle: 2002); Ethan Matt Kavaler, Pieter Bruegel: Parables of 
Order and Enterprise (Cambridge: 1999). 


56 Sullivan, Bruegel’s Peasants, 5. 
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in questions of religion and spirituality also had a number of different other 
interests — not only ancient literature but also history, geography, cartogra- 
phy, archeology and numismatics — to name but a few. How should we decide 
which of these interests are really relevant for the interpretation of Bruegel’s 
imagery? On the one hand, one could be liberal and not ask for a decision, and 
Sullivan herself indeed seems to be in favor of this option when she writes, “For 
viewers in the habit of developing a cluster of associations on the basis of one 
stimulus, a single image could give rise to many different meanings."? On the 
other hand, one would like to know, then, how these different meanings — once 
they are discovered as such - interact with each other and if the picture itself 
might speak for one more than another. Unfortunately, Sullivan leaves these 
questions untouched. 

A year before Sullivan’s book, Reindert Falkenburg proposed a tentative 
solution for the basic methodical problem in an article in Oud Holland (1993), 
by calling for a close reading of Bruegel’s paintings, namely the Procession 
to Calvary.°® Such a close reading, or close looking, can be understood as 
an open process in which the share of the beholder plays a significant part 
(an argument also made by Sullivan) but which at the same time is strongly 
determined by the visual givens of the painting itself. Falkenburg also directs 
the attention more strongly to the pictorial sources of Bruegel’s art — and 
these are often religious paintings from the earlier sixteenth century. In this 
respect, Falkenburg’s article is an early indication of the return of religion as 
a topic in Bruegel research. Anabella Weisman’s eschatological interpretation 
of Bruegel’s Peasant Wedding Banquet is another highly original contribu- 
tion from around the same time, although often overlooked and thus far less 
influential.? Weisman argues that Bruegel’s seemingly simple realistic or 
comical scene can be read as a visualization of the moment before the Last 
Judgment. Even if some of her iconographical attributions are questionable, 
her overall argument is based on keen attentiveness to the formal structure 
of the painting, the various conspicuous motifs and their potential semantic 
interplay. 
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In 1996, a full volume of the Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek was dedi- 
cated to the art of Pieter Bruegel the Elder. In most of the contributions to this 
volume, religion does not play a crucial role. Some of the essays, however, offer 
bold interpretations of Bruegel’s works that try to place them in various theo- 
logical discourses of the 16th century.9? Most prominently and elaborately, 
Walter Melion proposes an exegetical reading of Philip Galle’s engraving Death 
of the Virgin after Pieter Bruegel’s famous grisaille, in which he reconstructs 
the early reception history of Bruegel’s image from which he then draws far- 
reaching conclusions for its interpretation.°! The aim of his essay is “to estab- 
lish the orthodoxy of [Bruegel’s] version of this theme, by locating his inven- 
tion within the context of demands placed upon Catholic imagery in the wake 
of the Council of Trent.”®* Here, religion's effect on Bruegel’s oeuvre is seen 
in a very different framework than in the tradition of Tolnai and Stridbeck. 
According to Melion, Bruegel’s imagery does not testify to the artist’s heterodox 
inclinations but, on the contrary, to his allegiance to Counter-Reformation the- 
ology. Several aspects of this interpretation, however, need critical rethinking. 
First, Melion’s painstaking analysis focuses exclusively on Philip Galle’s print 
from 1574 and is mainly based on written sources from the three decades after 
Bruegel’s death, leaving aside the grisaille’s immediate context. However, the 
political and religious situation had dramatically changed in the years since 
1564, when the grisaille was designed. So even if Melion’s observations might 
hold true for the later recipients of the print, this tells us little about Bruegel’s 
artistic intentions or the expectations of his (not Galle’s) contemporary audi- 
ence. Also, the question remains open how the alleged Counter-Reformation 
“orthodoxy” of Bruegel’s image relates to the rest of his oeuvre that, themati- 
cally and formally, barely points in this direction. Another point of conten- 
tion concerns Abraham Ortelius for whom Bruegel painted the grisaille and 
who probably also devised the inscription for the print that he later commis- 
sioned. As Melion points out himself, Ortelius, despite remaining a member 
of the Catholic Church throughout his life, held a “sympathetic stance” toward 
certain spiritualist thinkers like Hendrik Niclaes or Hendrik Jansen Barrefelt.6? 
As has been long acknowledged, Ortelius was skeptical toward any form of 
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religious orthodoxy, which would attempt to bind spiritual enlightenment 
to the observance of churchly rituals of any kind. In 1567, after the Antwerp 
Council of Blood, he compared the situation in the Low Countries with a sick 
man threatened by “Catholic evil, Protestant Fever, Huguenot disease and 
different vexations from black riders and other soldiers” and in 1592, he still 
expressed the hope that his fellow humanist Justus Lipsius was neither “an 
adherent of the pope ora Calvinist [...] for sins are committed on both sides.”®4 
Recent research has confirmed and fortified Ortelius’ religious position on the 
periphery of confessional churches and pointed out his fondness for the writ- 
ings of the German spiritualist Sebastian Franck, one of the most forceful 
opponents of institutional religion in the 16th century.® So even if Galle’s print 
with Ortelius’ inscription might resonate with certain texts in defense of the 
cult of the Virgin (most importantly Petrus Canisius’ De Maria Virgine incompa- 
rabili from 1577), it seems questionable to ascribe a clear Counter-Reformation 
agenda to it (let alone to its authors, Ortelius and Bruegel). 

Of course, we cannot rule out the possibility that some of Bruegel’s works 
show affinities to orthodox Catholic forms of art and exegesis. Walter Melion’s 
contribution to the current volume, for example, argues for this option anew.®® 
In surveying the bulk of Bruegel’s oeuvre, however, it seems very unlikely 
that the artist conformed to traditional Catholic ideals of worship. If only for 
the sake of formal inventiveness, ingenuity, and innovation, Bruegel always 
strongly deviated from the pictorial formulae that he certainly knew and used 
as stimulating points of departure. Apparently, he was more interested in the 
creative deconstruction of conventional forms of image-making than in con- 
tinuing or renewing them. Joseph F. Gregory, in his contribution to the 1996 
Jaarboek, sees Bruegel’s Procession to Calvary with its inversion of iconic core 
(the face of Christ) and supplementary scenes (market peasants) as an assault 
on the relative integrity and stability of the traditional Andachtsbild and thus 
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as asymptom of a new interpretive uncertainty and subjectivity that Gregory, 
rather vaguely, aligns with the hermeneutic models of Erasmus and Luther.®” 
In a consecutive publication, Gregory goes on to argue that Bruegel, in his 
highly contemporized biblical paintings from the mid-1560s, not only sub- 
scribed to certain Reformation ideas but also took an implicit, yet strong stand 
against the Habsburg rulers of the Low Countries and the Catholic Church by 
including motifs of topical significance (like soldiers with Habsburg uniforms).®® 
Gregory’s politico-religious interpretation thus is in sharp contrast to Melion’s 
conception of Bruegel as an orthodox Catholic artist. 

How is one to come to terms with such different readings? Are they mutu- 
ally exclusive? Or is there a way to mediate between them? On the one hand, 
there is no doubt about the fact that Bruegel held close ties to Catholic officials, 
like the cardinal Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle or the Antwerp tax collector 
Niclaes Jongelinck. On the other hand, there is strong iconographical evidence 
that Bruegel at least problematized, if not openly criticized, the Habsburg 
rule and Catholic authorities in many of his images. A productive option for a 
potential reconciliation of this conflict is to assume that these Catholic officials 
themselves, despite their public adherence to the Roman Church, were inter- 
ested in or even privately preferred alternative forms of spirituality — an attitude 
and behavior that was prominently labeled and criticized as "Nicodemism" by 
John Calvin.9? In 1989, David Freedberg suggested that Bruegel and his patrons 
could be characterized with this term."? And indeed, Bruegel's friend Abraham 
Ortelius, with his great admiration for Sebastian Franck and his simultaneous 
loyalty to the Catholic Church, can be taken as a relatively well-documented 
and paradigmatic case in point.” Beyond this, the Pauline principle of self- 
knowledge — which is central to traditional late medieval theology, mysticism, 
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mundane humanism, Erasmus, and Franck’? — might have helped Bruegel at 
times to navigate between the Catholic and the heterodox camps. 

In his book Das Paradox als Bildform (1999), Jürgen Müller took up the 
mostly neglected mantel of Tolnai, Stridbeck and Freedberg by interpreting 
Bruegel’s images as documents of the artist’s spiritualistic and anti-confessional 
attitude as well as of his patrons’ potential Nicodemism.” In the spirit of 
Falkenburg’s close reading, Müller not only unfolded meticulous iconographic 
and formal analyses of Bruegel’s paintings and prints but also attempted to 
establish certain theological texts as indispensable hermeneutic tools for a 
proper understanding of Bruegel’s idiosyncratic visual language. 

The first of these texts is Erasmus’ Adagium Sileni Alcibiadis, published 
for the first time in a revised version of the Adagia in 1515, and reissued multiple 
times in the consecutive years."* The text lays out an idea of the Silenic logic of 
inversion, which posits that ugliness can be the external surface of true inner 
beauty and a beautiful facade may cover up a rotten interior. All outer appear- 
ances are potentially deceptive and thus call for utmost attentiveness and 
discernment. In this light, Bruegel's rather crude representations of human 
bodies, usually swaddled in cloth, imply a certain skepticism towards the cel- 
ebration of physical beauty and the nude in Italian Renaissance art and its 
reverberation in contemporary Netherlandish painting."? At the same time, it 
is important to note that the Erasmian text formulates a sharp criticism of the 
Catholic Church by emphasizing the humility of Christ as a counter-image to 
the pompous appearance and conduct of the Roman Pope. Thus, it is fair to 
assume that Bruegel's pictorial idiom possessed a certain polemical charge. 
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The second text that Müller draws on for his interpretations of Bruegel’s 
images is Sebastian Franck’s Paradoxa, published first in German in 1534 by 
Hans Varnier the Elder in Ulm. Willem Gaillaert published a widely dissem- 
inated Dutch translation in Emden ca. 1560.76 According to Müller, Franck's 
negative theology offers a fitting theoretical blueprint for interpreting Bruegel’s 
art. Franck’s text argues against the possibility of communicating divine truth 
through the discursive medium of language and writing; likewise, Bruegel’s 
pictures seem to formulate a certain skepticism towards the visual representa- 
tion of transcendent entities and events. And yet, his imagery, again in analogy 
to Franck’s text, aims at evoking awareness of this very incommensurability of 
the godly essence. Unsurprisingly, Franck draws clear religious consequences 
from this theoretical setup and discredits all attempts of officially administrat- 
ing spiritual truth. His outright rejection of any confession that claims to have 
the only pathway to salvation is directed against Catholicism, Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, and Anabaptism alike. The total absence of artworks produced for 
churches as well as his deviation from traditional formulae of religious paint- 
ing might indicate that Bruegel shared Franck’s antipathy toward institutions 
as mediators of faith. 

In the new millennium, the discourse of Bruegel research appears to be rath- 
er fragmented. Various potentially conflicting strands of interpretation coexist, 
though often without taking notice of, or issue with, each other. However, many 
studies of Bruegel (like studies of many other mid-16th-century Netherlandish 
artists) use the writings of Erasmus as a crucial literary point of reference. 
But this does not actually entail consensus in questions of interpretation — 
mostly due to Erasmus’ protean versatility that allows for a broad range of in- 
terpretive options. Some scholars refer to Erasmus as a classical humanist and 
philologist; others highlight his theological work. Some think of him as a theo- 
logian in the tradition of medieval exegesis; others emphasize his renuncia- 
tion of scholasticism. Some see him as an apologist of Catholicism, defending 
free will against Luther; others accentuate his criticism of the Catholic Church, 
his call for reforms, or even his outspoken disapproval of sacramental rituals.”” 
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Accordingly, in recent monographs on the artist, art historians do not agree 
about which aspects of Erasmus are of importance for a better understanding 
of Bruegel’s art. 

Anna Pawlak, for instance, puts strong emphasis on Erasmus’ Enchiridion 
and argues for Bruegel’s images being visual tools for meditation and spiritual 
insight.7® Along similar lines, Todd Richardson employs the Erasmian notion of 
spiritual self-knowledge (borrowed from Pauline theology) for the analysis of 
Bruegel's imagery. Following Sullivan and Meadow, he also refers to Erasmus' 
Convivia in order to argue that Bruegel's paintings and prints were meant to 
elicit open-ended discussions without prioritizing their religious dimension.” 
Claudia Goldstein even uses the Convivia as a theoretical framework for a 
purely secular and pragmatic approach to Bruegel's pictures.8° Matthijs Ilsink 
and Stephanie Porras only refer to Erasmus to explain certain rhetorical ele- 
ments in Bruegel's paintings — otherwise they focus on self-referentiality and 
historicity as key concepts for their respective interpretations of Bruegel’s art.®! 
And a number of monographs just leave Erasmus aside and completely omit 
or downplay questions of religion.82 I myself have tried to demonstrate that, 
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beyond Erasmus, the enthusiasm for late medieval mystical thought in the 
Netherlands during the 1560s can serve as a proper context for a better under- 
standing of Bruegel’s idiosyncratic imagery.9? 

A number of the latest comprehensive surveys of Bruegel's oeuvre dismiss 
the question of whether there is religious content in his imagery as irrelevant 
or unanswerable.5* Joseph L. Koerner's book on Bosch and Bruegel from 2016 
reiterates, with great rhetorical panache, the idea that in the period between 
Bosch and Bruegel, painting was emancipated "from its subservience to the 
sacred" and allowed to discover the “profane world.’®° This narrative, which 
dominated 2oth century scholarship, has been relativized or outright reject- 
ed in the past two decades in the recent contributions (unacknowledged by 
Koerner) discussed above. By focusing on Bruegel as the “unsurpassed painter 
of common humanity,” Koerner comes to the conclusion that “in Bruegel noth- 
ing transcends the stage of the world."5e 

In his recent survey from 201, Larry Silver comments extensively on the 
potential religious dimension of Bruegel's images, yet the contours of their reli- 
gious content often remain fuzzy.?" In contrast, the most recent Bruegel books 
by Anabella Weisman and Jürgen Müller make bold statements about very 
specific political and religious messages encoded in the pictures.®® Thus, we 
are far from any consensus about the religious positioning of Bruegel's art, 
and we are still confronted with the question that had occupied Tolnai and 
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Sedlmayr almost a century ago: What is the evidence for our respective inter- 
pretive hypotheses and conclusions — be they cautious or daring? 

The contributions to this volume, which I will summarize shortly in the 
following paragraphs, will try to demonstrate that the integration of religious 
and theological perspectives facilitates not only an iconographical analysis of 
Bruegel’s work but also an analysis of the media-specific strategies that the 
painter employs in his images. And in spite of their partially differing and 
competing perspectives, all contributions share the conviction that religious 
issues are at the core of Bruegel’s imagery and that ignoring or downplaying 
these issues would result in a depletion of the semantic and aesthetic bounty 
of Bruegel’s art. 

JÜRGEN MÜLLER offers a new interpretation of one of Bruegel’s most mys- 
terious works, the The Beekeepers, in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. Whereas 
prior research either read the image as a simple visualization of proverbial 
wisdom (referring to the Dutch inscription at the bottom of the sheet) or 
understood it as a veiled political message, Müller interprets it as a visual sup- 
port of religious heterodoxy by disentangling the various iconographic tradi- 
tions that Bruegel effectively blended into each other. The bird-nester in the 
upper right corner, for instance, not only refers to a famous woodcut from 
Sebastian Brant’s Ship of Fools (illustrating the chapter on heresy) but also 
alludes to the iconography of Zaccheus, the tax collector (Luke 19) who climbed 
into a tree in order to see Christ arriving at Jericho. According to Miiller, by 
merging several branches of the iconography of heresy, Bruegel creates a sug- 
gestive, yet subtle image of the individual search for Christ. 

LARRY SILVER proposes a somewhat different take on The Beekeepers and 
some other images. Rather than seeing a specific plea for a deviating religious 
position in Bruegel’s inventions, he perceives them as expression of skepticism 
toward a theoretical and contemplative attitude and consequently as a mod- 
est call for practical wisdom. In Silver’s view, Bruegel initiates open sequences 
of viewing by offering visual contrasts and alternatives that each observer 
is supposed to discern individually. In the light of the politico-religious con- 
flicts of the late 1560s, this stimulation of a stoic attitude towards the extremes 
is understood as the attempt of cultivating spiritual humility and mediation. 

GERD SCHWERHOFF takes a fresh look at Bruegel’s Justitia (1559), an 
engraving from the series of the Virtues, from a historian’s perspective. 
Against the backdrop of religious persecution in the 16th century Netherlands, 
Schwerhoff argues that Bruegel’s print can be read not only as a criticism of 
justice in general, but also — more specifically — as a criticism of the Inquisition 
during the artist's lifetime. A comparative analysis of illustrated law codi- 
ces from the late middle ages and early modern period allows Schwerhoff to 
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conclude that Bruegel’s Justitia, with its conspicuous deviations from icono- 
graphic convention and its critical tension between the image and its inscrip- 
tion, was meant to mock legal theory and condemn the legal practice of the 
period. Considering the dramatic increase in executions of heretics following 
the so-called Blutplakat (proclamation against heretics) of 1550 and the discus- 
sion of the dangers of a new Inquisition accompanying the diocese reform by 
Pope Paul Iv in 1559, it is more than fair to assume that Bruegel’s print directly 
takes issue with these contemporary events and debates. 

JESSICA BUSKIRK addresses the marriage of landscape and narrative in the 
first known collaboration between Bruegel and the print publisher Hierony- 
mus Cock, who in this case also etched the image she analyzes, The Landscape 
with the Temptation of Christ. She investigates why most Early Netherlandish 
artists staged their representations of the biblical event in a well-ordered gar- 
den space and why Bruegel chose to deviate from this tradition by locating it 
in a rather disorderly swampland. As Buskirk argues, artists from the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries were so steeped in a typologically structured 
discourse that it only seemed natural for them to place Christ's Temptation 
in the same space as its Old Testament prefiguration: Eden. Bruegel and 
his printmaker/publisher, on the other hand, willfully demolished this pre- 
stabilized harmony in order to challenge the beholder’s conceptual and per- 
ceptual discernment. 

ANNA PAWLAK presents Bruegel’s Triumph of Death (1563) as a true the- 
atrum mortis combining encyclopaedically traditional motifs from the Danse 
macabre, the Triumph of Death, the Apocalypse, the Encounter Between 
the Three Living and the Three Dead, and a large number of other familiar 
elements from the iconography of death. In her view, the painting not only 
forms a visual compendium of the manifold images dealing with death as an 
abstract concept but also as a complex pictorial reflection on the possibili- 
ties and boundaries of the visual representation of immaterial reality. Against 
the backdrop of the late medieval ars moriendi and sixteenth-century contro- 
versies about the status of religious images, she interprets Bruegel’s painting 
as a call for a meditatio mortis that enables the beholder to subdue the fear of 
death, which — paradoxically — the painting itself evokes, through the use 
of the viewer's own imagination. 

WALTER MELION places Pieter Bruegel's Resurrection (1562—63), executed 
as an engraving by Philips Galle, in the medieval tradition of exegesis, ranging 
from the Church Fathers, the Glossa ordinaria and the Postillae of Nicholas of 
Lyra to Erasmus of Rotterdam's immensely popular Paraphrases of the four 
Gospels that were printed both singly and in comprehensive editions from 1524 
on. According to Melion, Bruegel's Resurrection promotes vision and image as 
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divinely sanctioned instruments of spiritual insight. Moreover, it does so in 
a meta-discursive fashion, by asking how a mystery of faith that is by nature 
bound to its invisibility can be visually known by means of signs and images. 
Through meticulous alignment of the image with an extensive body of texts, 
Melion argues that Bruegel directly engages with the exegetical tradition in- 
stead of just adhering to pictorial conventions. Thus, he explains Bruegel’s de- 
viation from customary visual formulae as the artist’s attempt to reinvigorate 
and sustain a Catholic discourse on image making. 

RALPH DEKONINCK, in a similar fashion, sees Bruegel’s imagery as being 
in resonance with not only the contemporary debate on the cult of images 
but also with late-medieval religious practice, specifically cults of the Virgin 
embedded in nature. In his analysis of Bruegel’s Flight into Egypt, Dekoninck 
points out that the motif of the Fall of the Idol (which traditionally accompa- 
nies the representation of the Flight) is typologically linked to the erection of 
the true Christian image, i.e. the Virgin and Child. Departing from the observa- 
tion that there is no idol lying at the foot of the broken column on the rocky 
promontory in the left middle ground, Dekoninck draws on the Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis and Ludolph’s Vita Christi to argue that the idol can be 
found in an anthropomorphic crypto-image located in the rocky formation in 
the lower left foreground. The grandeur of the mountainous landscape thus 
can be interpreted as an echo of Christ’s greatness, which overcomes idola- 
trous imagery. 

MICHEL WEEMANS uncovers the hitherto unnoticed presence of crypto- 
imagery in Bruegel’s famous painting Hunters in the Snow (1565) and in his 
early print Insidiosus Auceps (ca. 1556). Focusing on the Boschian motif 
of the Mouth of Hell, Weemans demonstrates that Pieter Bruegel, follow- 
ing Hieronymus Bosch and Herri met de Bles, made use of double images 
throughout his career in both his paintings and drawings/prints. In the course 
of Weemans’ close reading of rhyparographic motifs and other “emblematic 
details” like the fowler or Bruegel’s signature under the bush of brambles, a 
network of motifs comes to light that helps us detect the crypto-image of the 
icy mill, which can also be read as a stylized Hellmouth. By creating a certain 
semantic climate, all these motifs do not so much show us what should be seen, 
but the way we should see. By playing with our attentiveness and our percep- 
tual capacities, they are meant to arouse our visual, intellectual, and spiritual 
discernment. 

To sum up, each article of this book makes an effort to unfold the afore- 
mentioned semantic and aesthetic bounty of Bruegel’s art by demonstrating 
how the artist’s works operate within a complex network of internal and 
external references – be they visual, textual, or historical. And each article 
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acknowledges this complexity by interweaving close visual analyses with con- 
temporary discourses. In the end, it is up to the readers to judge the persuasive- 
ness of each individual argument. The assemblage of differing subjects and 
perspectives in this book will hopefully allow them to come to their own con- 
clusions about Bruegel’s art and its religious spirit. 
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СНАРТЕК 2 


Of Birdnesters and Godsearchers 
A New Interpretation of Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s The Beekeepers 


Jürgen Müller 


In my book on Bruegel from 1999, Das Paradox als Bildform (The Paradox as 
a Form of Image), I followed in the footsteps of 2oth century art historians 
Charles de Tolnay and Carl Gustaf Stridbeck by taking Sebastian Franck’s theo- 
logical writings as the main source of Pieter Bruegel’s art.! The title of my book 
refers not only to the paradox as a form of literary or philosophical thinking, 
but to Franck’s influential book Paradoxa of 1534, which was already translated 
into Dutch by the middle of the 16th century. Franck believed in a mystical 
inner experience of God and criticized rites, sacraments and the institutional 
character not only of the Catholic faith, but of all confessions. In many ways, he 
is a successor of Erasmus.” But there is one main difference between the two: 
history. In his world chronicle, Chronica, Zeytbuch vnd geschychtbibel, Franck 
characterizes the history of earthly kingdoms and empires and the history 
of the official Church as the eternal repetition of greed and desire for power. 
However, as a counter-narrative, he included the so-called “Ketzerchronik”, 
a chronicle of heretics according to the Catholic Church. Frank proposes a 
sympathetic idea of hereticism and religious deviance, which defines his con- 
cept of the true spirit of Christianity: the heretic, who opposes the official and 
institutional Church, is actually the only true Christian. According to Franck, 
Christ himself should be regarded as the first heretic.? 

In contrast, Erasmus does not systematically reflect on the problem of 
hereticism. While criticizing certain aspects of the Papal Church, he does not 
denounce the Church’s institutional tradition in its entirety. In his famous and 





1 Jürgen Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform: Studien zur Ikonologie Pieter Bruegels d. A. (München: 
1999); Charles de Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien, 2 vols. (Brussels: 1935); Carl Gustaf Stridbeck, 
Bruegelstudien: Untersuchungen zu den ikonologischen Problemen bei Pieter Bruegel d. A. 
sowie dessen Beziehungen zum niederländischen Romanismus (Stockholm: 1956). 

2 Cf. Peter С. Bietenholz, Encounters with a Radical Erasmus: Erasmus as a Source of Radical 
Thought in Early Modern Europe (Toronto: 2008), esp. 13-32. 

3 Cf. Sebastian Franck, Chronica, Zeytbuch vnd geschychtbibel |...| (Straßburg: 1531), 
fol. ccexxxiiij'-ccexxxvij (Vorred Sebastiani Franci Woerdensis / auff die chronica der 
Rhoemischen ketzer). 
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widely read Adagium Sileni Alcibiadis, however, Erasmus anticipated some of 
Franck’s fundamental doubts about the institutionalized practice of religion. 
In Das Paradox als Bildform, I was the first to use this text, which is quoted 
in Sebastian Franck’s Paradoxa again and again, as a clavis interpretandi for 
Bruegel’s pictorial inventions.* Michel Weemans and Walter Melion have used 
this adage for their interpretations of works of Herri met de Bles and Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder without acknowledging its heterodox implications.? In clear 
opposition to their readings, I insist on the critical potential of Erasmus’ text, 
which to me seems to have inspired both Franck’s and Bruegel’s criticism of 
the institutional Church. Moreover, my reading of Bruegel’s drawing of the 
Beekeepers is meant to demonstrate that it is impossible to understand this 
work without referring to Franck.® In my view, Bruegel’s drawing is an apology 
of heresy. 

Pieter Bruegel’s drawing of the Beekeepers (Fig. 2.1) is now kept in the Berlin 
collection of prints and drawings and is regarded as one of the most mysteri- 
ous artworks of the 16th century.’ It is not difficult to describe the details of the 
image, but one runs into trouble in trying to articulate what these details mean. 
The artist represents three beekeepers at work. Two figures are engaged with 
the beehive-baskets. One carries a basket while another opens one. A third 
figure has finished his work. Whether he has put down his basket or the bee- 
keeper to the right has taken it is unclear. The represented men are rendered 
so anonymous by their clothing that there is something strange or frightening 
about them. They wear thick wool garb, and their hoods are closed in the front 
with wicker mesh. Their attire vaguely recalls monk habits. 

The work is signed on the right side; spelled out in Latin Capitals is 
"BRVEGEL MDLXV [1565].” Because some researchers believe that the right 
side of the original drawing was cut off and replaced, the accuracy of the signa- 
ture has been thrown into doubt, and an alternative dating of 1566 to 1568 has 
been ргороѕеа. In the left lower corner of the picture is another inscription 





4 Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform, 90-125. 

5 See Michel Weemans, *Herri met de Bles's Way to Calvary: A Silenic Landscape,” Art History 32 
(2009), 307-331; Walter S. Melion, “Visual Exegesis and Pieter Bruegel's Christ and the Woman 
taken in Adultery,’ in Imago Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical Instruments 1400-1700, eds. 
Walter S. Melion, James Clifton, and Michel Weemans (Leiden and Boston: 2014), 1-41. 

6 Inthis respect, my reading of the Beekeepers also differs strongly from the one proposed by 
Larry Silver in this volume. 

7 Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Inv.-Nr. KdZ 713, brown ink, 203 x 309 mm, 
signed and dated in the lower right: BRVEGEL MDLXV [cropped], inscription in the lower 
left: dije den nest Weet dije(n?) Weeten / dijen Roft dij heeten (He who knows where the nest is, 
knows it and he who steals it, has it). 

8 See Charles de Tolnay, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels (München: 1952), 85. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Beekeepers, 1568, pen and brown ink, 20.3 x 30.9 cm, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett. 


that at first glance has no apparent connection to the content of the scene. 
Written beneath the feet of the foremost beekeeper is a Flemish proverb: “He 
who knows where the nest is, knows it and he who steals it, has it.’ The proverb, 
which describes the luck of the daring, can be found in contemporary proverb 
collections.? Nevertheless, Bruegel’s authorship of the inscription was ques- 
tioned until an investigation showed that the same ink used for the text was 
also used for the drawing. This means that the artist was responsible for the 
script, a unique circumstance in Bruegel's oeuvre.!? 

Elements of the drawing in the background shed some light on the possible 
significance of the text. Jutting up to the right of the beekeepers is a tree on 
which we discover a man, clinging to its trunk with his arms and legs. It is 
impossible to identify what exactly he intends to do, but because he turns his 
back to the viewer, art historians have generally designated him as the "Nest 
Robber" to which the inscription refers." In this part of the drawing, Bruegel 
has made the hatching tighter and emphasized the contour lines so that we 





9 Cf. Pieter Bruegel d. А. als Zeichner: Herkunft und Nachfolge [exh. cat. Kupferstichkabinett 
Berlin], eds. Fedja Anzelewsky et al. (Berlin: 1975), 87. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Kjell Boström, “Das Sprichwort vom Vogelnest,” Konsthistorik Tidskrift 18 (1949), 77—79. 
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cannot overlook the climbing man. At the same time, the man is noticeably 
positioned at the same level as a church tower in the background. Whereas the 
beekeepers wear protective clothing, the Nest Robber is not likewise protected 
from bee stings. 

The described scene takes place in a landscape with gently rolling hills. To 
the right of the beekeepers, we recognize a hut with two further beehives. The 
basket on the right side is easily recognizable while to the left only a part 
of another basket is visible. This is important to emphasize since the space 
between the two propped-up baskets is exactly where the three baskets in the 
foreground will be put. Curiously, the drawing represents neither bees nor 
the containers to which the honey will be transferred. We also do not find any 
tools with which a hive would normally be opened, such as the beekeeper’s 
knife or the tool to open the beehive. Because there are no bees present in 
Bruegel’s drawing even with the open hive, we have to suspect that the bees 
have been sedated with smoke so that the beekeeper can safely look at the 
honeycomb. Yet just as there are no bees or beekeeping tools in the image, 
there is also no smoker, making the picture that much stranger.” 

If we compare the Beekeepers with a representation of beekeeping from 
1578, designed by Jan van der Straet (Fig. 2.2), we notice definite differences. 
The engraving depicts not only the above-mentioned devices for opening the 
hive, but also the vessels to which the honey should be transferred. Thus, it 
offers an informational representation of beekeeping work and is, for this rea- 
son, as accurate as possible. Bruegel, in contrast, forgoes this approach, rep- 
resenting only the actors and the objects of their interest. In the absence of a 
precise rendering of the step-by-step process of beekeeping, Bruegel’s image 
takes on an allegorical character for the viewer. But to what purpose? 

Some evidence about the allegorical significance of the drawing can be 
drawn from the artist’s other representations of beekeeping. In his depiction 
of Spring (Fig. 2.3), we find a hut that looks similar to the one that we find in 
the Beekeepers. In the engraving Spes (Fig. 2.4) from circa 1559, the personi- 
fication of hope wears a beehive on her head. And in his satirical print, The 
Donkey in the School (Fig. 2.5), this object appears yet again. Here we even see 
bees swarming around the hive, which is occupied by a small, naked prankster. 
Whereas the representation of the hut may have no further meaning in Spring, 
the allegorical mode of the latter two prints makes it likely that their beehives 
are metaphorical. The composition of Spes in particular indicates that the 
object is a religious symbol; the association of the beehive with hope recalls the 





12 For е history of bee keeping, its instruments and working processes, see Janos Rudnay 
and Läszlö Beliczay, Das Honigbuch: Geschichte der Imkerei und des Lebzelterhandwerks 
(Corvina: 1987). 
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FIGURE 2.2 Philips Galle after Jan van der Straet, Bee Keeping ( from Venationes 


Ferarum), ca. 1578, engraving, 21 x 27.6 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Spring, 1565, pen and brown ink, 22 x 29 cm, 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina, Wien. 
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FIGURE 2.4 Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Spes, 1559, engraving, 
22.6 x 29.3 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Pieter van der Heyden, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Ass at School, engraving, 
23.7 x 30.3 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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importance of bees as a metaphor in the Bible, where on the one hand, they 
serve as a positive allegory of industry but on the other hand carry a negative 
connotation, possibly referring to the bee swarms that plagued the Israelites. 
The beehive functioned more generally as symbol of order and the buzzing 
of the bees as an image of endurance and unrelenting perseverance. In refer- 
ence to the proverb written by Bruegel on his drawing, we can also understand 
the bees as a metaphor for the vita activa (an argument that Kjell Boström and 
Konrad Renger have proposed as a theme of the Beekeepers).'? Yet, we also have 
the antics of the boy in The Donkey in School, which indicates that the artist 
might not be taking a completely respectful approach to the virtue of the bees. 
Beehives, which exist in The Donkey in the School and Spes as small symbolic 
elements in larger compositions, play a much larger role in the Beekeepers, 
contributing to its subversive, Church-critical symbolism. 


Bruegel as Heretic 


There have been many attempts at interpreting the mysterious drawing, which 
are in large part summarized in the 2001 catalog on Bruegel’s drawings.!* At this 
point, I will focus on one interpretation in particular that makes a case for the 
subversive content of the drawing. In her 1997 article, Jetske Sybesma argues 
that the drawing functions as a political allegory. She argues that Bruegel’s 
representation of beehives is a play on the tract by Philipp Marnix van Sint- 
Aldegonde, The Beehive of the Holy Roman Church. The text is a satirical work 
that judges the Roman Church from a Calvinist perspective. However, the book 
first appeared in 1569, which prompts Sybesma to argue that the date inscribed 
on the drawing was an intentional ruse by the artist to avoid the attention of 
the Inquisition. In the same way, Marnix van Sint-Aldegonde first published his 
book under a pseudonym. 

The image of the Church as beehive was certainly not an invention of Philipp 
Marnix van Sint-Aldegonde. The metaphor of the beehive for a society ordered 





13 Boström, “Das Sprichwort vom Vogelnest,” 77. 

14 Michiel C. Plomp, “The Beekeepers,” in Pieter Bruegel the Elder, drawings and prints 
[exh. cat. Metropolitan Museum, New York], ed. Nadine Orenstein (New Heaven: 2001), 
238—240. 

15 Jetske Sybesma, “La ricezione degli Apicoltori’ di Bruegel,” in Tracce per lo studio della 
cultura figurativa flamminga e olandese dal XV al XVII secolo (Sant'Oreste: 1997), 142-159. 
Margaret Sullivan still adheres to this line of reasoning. In a recent article, she argues that 
Bruegel's nestrobber in the Beekeepers represents a heretical iconoclast. See Margaret A. 
Sullivan, "Peasant and Nestrobber: Bruegel as Witness of his Time," Journal of Historians 
of Netherlandish Art 7:2 (Summer 2015), DOI:10.5092/jhna.2015.7.2.3. 
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according to function appears in a treatise called Bonum universale de api- 
bus by the theologian Thomas von Cantimpré, for example. Cantimpré's text, 
which was reprinted several times between 1458 and 1510, was translated into 
Dutch and would have been available to a large audience of educated readers.!® 
Sybesma’s article is more concerned with the contemporary resonance of 
the metaphor; in fact, she sees Bruegel's drawing as a direct reaction to the 
iconoclasm of 1566, in which church buildings and fixtures were destroyed. 
The bees here represent the blood-sucking Catholic priests, who were forced 
to leave their hives, and the well-covered beekeepers are the informants of the 
Inquisition, who restore the old order. One especially thought-provoking ele- 
ment of this interpretation is Sybesma's citation of a Middle Netherlandish 
expression: the Basket-Carrier (corfdrager), designating a snitch. The author 
also has a role for the man in the tree to play in her interpretative scheme; he 
symbolizes the youthful iconoclast, who hides himself from the Inquisition. 
The art historian points to the fact that beginning in 1567, the Duke of Alba had 
organized mass executions in Brussels, which deeply unsettled the native pop- 
ulation. Here, I must add one critical remark in regard to this interpretation — 
Sybesma does not provide a single visual source to support her assertions. 
Despite this weakness in her argument, I think that Sybesma is essentially 
correct in understanding Bruegel as a critic of the Roman Catholic Church 
and its Spanish enforcers, but due to a lack of biographical information about 
the artist, this is an interpretation we have, for the most part, to deduce from 
his work. It is widely recognized that Bruegel worked for the cultural elite in 
Antwerp and Brussels. The artist cooperated so closely with certain patrons 
that their miniaturized portraits are included in some of his panels.!® One of 
the only pieces of evidence that we have to build an intellectual portrait of 
Bruegel is his relationship to the cartographer and humanist Abraham 
Ortelius, with whom he probably undertook a multi-year journey to Italy. 





16 Der byen boeck: De Middelnederlandse vertalingen van Bonum universale de apibus van 
Thomas van Cantimpré en hun achtergrond, ed. C. M. Stutvoet-Joanknecht (Amsterdam: 
1990). I would like to thank Eric Piltz for this reference, which must have surely been 
among the sources underlying Marnix's satirical conceit. 

17 (Cf. Hans Mielke, Pieter Bruegel: Die Zeichnungen (Turnhout: 1996), 68-70. 

18 | Onthe portrait of Hans Franckert in Bruegels Vienna Peasant Wedding, see Jürgen Müller, 
“Bild und Zeit: Überlegungen zur Zeitgestalt von Pieter Bruegels Bauernhochzeit, in 
Erzählte Zeit und Gedächtnis: Narrative Strukturen und das Problem der Sinnstiftung im 
Denkmal |Kunsthistorisches Jahrbuch Graz 29/30], eds. Gótz Pochat and Brigitte Wagner 
(Graz: 2005), 72-81. Bruegel's Sermon of St. John the Baptist at Budapest might also possi- 
bly contain a crypto-portrait. The man who lets a fortuneteller read from his hand might 
be Benito Arias Montano. 
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Bruegel is affectionately memorialized in a literary epitaph in Ortelius’s Album 
Amicorum. He appears in the album along side illustrious personalities such as 
the geographer Gerard Mercator, the poet Lucas de Heere, and the antiquarian 
Hubert Goltzius, as well as the theologian and humanist Dirck Volkertszoon 
Coornhert, the humanist Benito Arias Montano, and the aforementioned 
Marnix van Sint-Aldegonde. Other artists mentioned by Ortelius include Frans 
Hogenberg, Cornelis Cort, Georg Hoefnagel, and Lambert Lombard.!? It is 
important to note that many of the people honored in the album were ac- 
tive on the edges or outside of Catholic orthodoxy. Benito Arias Montano and 
the publisher Christopher Plantijn, like Ortelius, were secretly interested in 
spiritualistic doctrines of salvation.^? The engraver, author, and philosopher 
Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert shared these interests, but also attempted direct 
political engagement. Like the Calvinist Marnix van Sint-Aldegonde and the 
engraver Frans Hogenberg, he was forced to flee the Netherlands when the 
Duke of Alba came to power because of his religious beliefs. 

Bruegel’s involvement with a heretical or confession-critical context was 
thematized in his first biography, which was written by Karel van Mander and 
published in 1604. Van Mander describes the artist as a jokester, but at the end 
of the Vita, he writes: “One sees many unusual inventions of symbolic subjects 
of his witty work in print; but he had still many more, neatly and carefully 
drawn with some captions on them, some of which he got his wife to burn 
when he was on his deathbed because they were too caustic or derisory, either 
because he was sorry or that he was afraid that on their account she would 
get into trouble or she might have to answer for them. In his will he left his 
wife a piece with a magpie on the gallows; by the magpie he meant gossip- 
ing tongues, which he committed to the gallows.’?! In regard to the potential 
“trouble” that van Mander mentions, we must reflect that the greatest danger 
that his widow could have faced was the Inquisition, making it very likely that 
the “caustic” captions to which van Mander refers were in fact critical of the 
Catholic Church. 





19 Abraham Ortelius, Album Amicorum: Reproduit en facsimile, annoté et traduit par Jean 
Puraye (Amsterdam: 1969). 

20 Concerning the potentially heterodox environment of Bruegel, see Bertram Kaschek, 
Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die “Monatsbilder” Pieter Bruegels d. A. (Munich: 2012), esp. 34-38, 
330-336. 

21 Karel van Mander, The Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish and German Painters, from 
the first edition of the Schilder-Boeck (1603-1604). With an Introduction and Translation, 
edited by Hessel Miedema, 6 vols. (Doornspijk: 1994-1999), vol. 1, 193f. 
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This religious-political background was, as mentioned, recognized already 
in the work of Tolnay and Stridbeck, both of whom saw connections between 
the theology of Sebastian Franck and Bruegel’s art.?? A letter from Ortelius to 
his nephew that praises Franck’s writings shows that the German theologian’s 
vision of a mystical Christianity was not only very influential in sixteenth- 
century Antwerp, but that for the cartographer himself, Franck’s Paradoxa 
was the most important theological text.23 Yet according to a 1561 letter from 
Johannes Terenemus to the geographer, members of this circle recognized that 
these ideas were problematic or even potentially dangerous.** 


The Hidden Meaning of the Beekeepers 


When we look at the drawing, the first question that arises is what the rather 
sinister beekeepers might signify in the composition. The figure to the right, 
who looks out at the viewer with his blank mesh face, is especially uncanny. 
The viewer gets the feeling he has stumbled onto something forbidden and 
has been discovered by the wrongdoers. The figure's origins make it even more 
compelling. Charles de Tolnay recognized the beekeeper as a quotation from 
the Sistine Ceiling (Fig. 2.6).2° Specifically, Bruegel uses the pose of Noah's son 
in the Sacrifice of Noah after the Flood scene, who is represented carrying wood 
for the fire. We can assume that Bruegel would have seen the Sistine Chapel 
during the trip that the artist took to Italy — probably with Abraham Ortelius — 
in 1553.26 Tolnay was the first to see this relation to the Sistine Chapel, but he 
didn't discern any specific meaning in the connection. So, what can be said 
about this quotation of Noah's son? 





22 See Tolnay, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels, 49f.; Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien, 141. 

23 Jason Harris, “The Religious Position of Abraham Ortelius,” in The Low Countries as a 
Crossroads of Religious Beliefs |Intersections 3], eds. Arie-Jan Gelderblom, Jan L. de Jong, 
and Marc van Vaeck (Leiden and Boston: 2004), 89-140, 127-130; see also Kaschek, Weltzeit 
und Endzeit, 35—37. 

24 Already noted by Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien, 41. 

25 Tolnay, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels, тт. 

26 In his drawing Summer (1568) Bruegel also quotes Michelangelo. The two mowers 
in the foreground derive from figures from the Last Judgment. See Jessica Buskirk and 
Bertram Kaschek, "Kanon und Kritik: Konkurrierende Kórperbilder in Italien und den 
Niederlanden,” in Jenseits der Geltung: Konkurrierende Transzendenzbehauptungen von 
der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, eds. Stephan Dreischer et al. (Berlin: 2013), 103-126, 114-116; 
Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 92—97. 
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FIGURE 2.6 Michelangelo, Sacrifice of Noah after the Flood (detail), 1509, 
fresco, Rome, Vatican, Capella Sistina. 


It is in Sebastian Franck’s writings that we find clarification about Bruegel’s 
citation of the figure from an image of Noah's sacrifice. Franck uses his exegesis 
of a passage in the Old Testament on the motif of burnt sacrifice to address 
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topics relevant to the sixteenth century.’ The passage is from the book of the 
Prophet Amos (Am. 5, 21-24 trans. Douay-Rheims): “I hate, and have rejected 
your festivities: and I will not receive the odor of your assemblies. And if you 
offer me burnt offerings, and your gifts, I will not receive them: neither will 
I regard the vows of your fat beasts. Take away from me the tumult of thy songs: 
and I will not hear the canticles of thy harp. But judgment shall be revealed as 
water, and justice as a mighty torrent.” With these words, the prophet Amos 
warns against a kind of piety that places emphasis on ceremonies and offerings 
of sacrifice. 

In his 89. Paradoxon, Franck writes, “The scripture is strongly against sac- 
rifice and festivals (Jes 1,66; Jer 6,7; Am 5). In Jes 66, God says that he who 
sacrifices food to him (God) is like he who sacrifices a pig. And he who burns 
incense is like someone who praises evil.”?S If one applies this passage to the 
image of the beekeepers, one finds two analogies. First, the negative force of 
Amos’s admonishment against sacrifice is projected onto the beekeeper figure, 
which Bruegel has taken from Michelangelo’s depiction of sacrifice. Second, 
Franck’s reference to the smoke of incense reminds us of the practice of calm- 
ing bees with smoke. In any case, both analogies require the active participa- 
tion of the viewer in the process of interpretation. One would have to know 
that smoke is used to calm bees in the honey harvest. Likewise, one would 
have to be familiar with the metaphor of the burnt sacrifice in the Old and 
New Testaments in order to understand how the image mounts a critique of 
the Church. 

A few lines after the above-quoted passage, Franck is even more emphatic, 
saying that ceremonies constitute merely an external form of worship, and 
that all religions that are based in such external symbols and actions are noth- 
ing more than "an empty monstrance, which was not composed in God's 
blessedness.”*9 Neither words nor deeds can lead man to good; rather the fun- 
dament of salvation is inner piety, the will to open one's self to faith, to believe 
in the sacrifice of Christ and to hope for God's mercy. 

There is another motif in Franck's writing, which deals with outer piety, and 
which may have influenced Bruegel. The human, writes Franck, is like a tree. 
If it is good, then it produces good fruit.3° Franck returns to the motif of the 
tree as an allegory of belief in his 260. Paradoxon, stating that if a tree is sick 
and we have to heal it, the return of good fruit cannot be the measure of our 





27 Sebastian Franck, Paradoxa, ed. Siegfried Wollgast (Berlin: 1995), 145. 
28 Ibid., 145. 
29 Ibid., 146. 
30 Ibid., 208. 
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success. Instead, the method of treating the illness is more important than the 
outcome. Here, Franck also refers to the fifth chapter of Amos. He does so to 
show that external service to God has Old Testament roots in the ritual of sac- 
rifice. And this mode of worship must be rejected in order to form a new cov- 
enant sealed in Christ's blood.?! 

Franck's vision of an Old Testament sacramental piety, which is superseded 
by the wisdom of the New Testament, strongly resonated with his times. Even 
if the inner spirituality for which Franck argues went well beyond the views of 
his Reformation contemporaries and models, he conforms to their call to put 
all trust in God, a state that can only be perceived from within. 

Erasmus, whose own reformatory efforts were not as extreme as Franck's, 
reveals a similar outlook in his analysis of the motif of burnt offerings. Erasmus 
comments on a passage from the New Testament in the Gospel of Mark. In 
this passage, Christ is questioned by the Sadducees, who hope to provoke 
him into making a heretical statement. One of the assembled scribes, observ- 
ing the wisdom of Jesus's words, asks him what the highest commandment 
is. Christ answers that the first commandment is that there is only one God 
and we must love him with our whole hearts and souls, and the second is to 
love our neighbors as ourselves and that there is nothing higher than these. 
The scribe, acknowledging that Jesus had spoken the truth, responds: "there is 
one God, and there is no other besides him. And that he should be loved with 
the whole heart, and with the whole understanding, and with the whole soul, 
and with the whole strength; and to love one's neighbor as one's self, is a greater 
thing than all [burnt offerings] and sacrifices" (Douay-Rheims, Mar. 12: 29-34). 
From this Christ concludes that the scribe has understood his message. It is 
not outer works that reflect the faith of individuals but the true belief and in- 
ternally experienced trust in the love and mercy of God that allows a person to 
treat everyone, including his neighbor, as the image of God. 

In his Paraphrase of the Gospel of Mark, Erasmus raises the importance of 
inner piety and gives it priority over "thingly" or tangible methods of honoring 
God. The person who receives God's favor is “the one who loves God with his 
whole heart and will (for God cannot be loved enough). The one who loves 
his neighbor according to God's will has offered enough sacrifices."?? The prac- 
tice of sacrifice as an observable homage to God is thereby rejected. Instead, 
the deeply felt, inner love of God and the love of one's neighbor is evoked 
as the key content of Jesus's teachings. As does Franck, Erasmus contends that 





31 Ibid., 385. 
32 Desiderius Erasmus, Paraphrasis oder Erklärung des gantzen Neuwen Testaments (Zurich: 
1542), CXIII, 
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the intangible bond between man and God that was sealed with Christ’s sacri- 
fice has replaced the Old Testament covenant, which was marked by material 
signs and ceremonies. 

Both biblical passages, in Amos and Mark, fundamentally dismiss the effi- 
cacy of ritual, sacramental or institutional piety. Likewise, in their commentar- 
ies on the respective texts, both Franck and Erasmus come to the conclusion 
that true piety comes from an inner experience of trust in God’s grace and love. 
Although Franck may seem more radical in his pronouncements, Erasmus is 
not less consequent. And both authors offer a version of faith that differs from 
what was practiced by the Catholic Church of their time. 

By citing the figure carrying wood to the fire in Michelangelo’s representa- 
tion of Noah’s Sacrifice, Bruegel refers to the concept of sacrifice as well as the 
biblical and exegetical texts on the topic that were so important in the reli- 
gious debates of his day. The viewer in the know may even have been aware of 
the specific influence of Franck and Erasmus on the artist’s choice of motifs. So 
why, we may ask, is it necessary to focus on Franck if Erasmus has more or less 
the same ideas? Our next step will bring to light a motif we could not connect 
to Erasmus, but to Sebastian Franck alone. 


The Beekeepers as an Apologia of Heresy 


Sebastian Franck’s writings, especially his Paradoxa, which were so widely read 
in the circle of Ortelius, can also help us understand the Beekeepers. In order to 
draw out the specific relationship between Franck’s ideas and Bruegel’s image, 
I want to return to the basic ambivalence of the proverb inscribed on the draw- 
ing as a kind of hermeneutic key. To which nest does the proverb actually refer? 
In writing about the proverb, art historians have pointed to Bruegel’s panel 
from 1567, The Peasant and the Nest Robber (Fig. 2.7). This painting shows a 
man in a tree, robbing a nest. The drawing, however, is less straightforward. 
There is no nest visible in the tree; we see only the back of the climbing man 
without being able to determine what he is actually doing. When we look at 
the scene with the beekeepers below, it becomes plausible that the proverb is 
actually about bee nests rather than bird nests. Why is Bruegel so unclear? If he 
wanted to show a bird thief, he could have done so easily. This all leads to the 
questions of what the difference between a bee nest and bird nest is and why 
Bruegel creates such an unresolvable tension in his image. 

The Peasant and the Nest Robber and the motif of the bird thief have been 
analyzed as praise of the vita activa, along the same lines as the Beekeepers. 
There were other contemporary connotations of the bird thief figure, however. 
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FIGURE 2.7 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Peasant and the Nest Robber, 1568, oil on panel, 
59.3 x 68.3 cm, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien. 


Relevant to our discussion is the fact that the bird thief is depicted as a meta- 
phor of heresy in the 36th chapter of Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff (The Ship 
of Fools) from 1494.33 The title of the chapter is “Von Eygenrichtikeit" (On 
Willfulness).5?* The accompanying woodcut shows a fool as nest robber falling 
from the top of a tree (Fig. 2.8). On the ground lie the birds that the clumsy thief 
has already ripped out of their nest.?? Brant is the author of this strange con- 
ceit. The beginning of his text describes people who leave the right path and 





33 Sebastian Brant, Das Narrenschiff: Studienausgabe mit allen 14 Holzschnitten des Drucks 
Basel1494, ed. Joachim Knape (Stuttgart: 2005); see also Joachim Knape and Dieter Wuttke, 
Sebastian-Brant-Bibliographie. Forschungsliteratur von 1800 bis 1985 (Tübingen: 1990) and 
Thomas Wilhelmi, Sebastian Brant Bibliographie, (Bern: 1990). On the Netherlandish edi- 
tions of Brant’s text, see Thomas Noll, “Pieter Bruegel d. A.: Der Bauer, der Vogeldieb und 
die Imker,” Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst 50 (1999), S. 65-106, esp. 77ff. 

34 Brant, Das Narrenschiff: Studienausgabe, 225-227. 

35 lbid. 225. 
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FIGURE 2.8 

Albrecht Dürer, Von Eygenrichtikeit, 
illustration of the 36th chapter of 
Sebastian Brant Das Narrenschiff, 1494, 
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fall into error without having noticed that they are lost. The fifth verse explains 
the consequences of willfulness: "Zu Ketzern wurden oft verkehrt, /Die rech- 
ter Tadel nicht belehrt, /Verlassend sich auf eigene Kunst,/Dass sie Erlangen 
Ruhm und Gunst.”?® (Those who won't be taught by reproach are often turned 
into heretics, relying on their own devices to earn their fame and praise.) What 
begins as a critique of foolish behavior becomes a complaint against heresy. 
The climax of the 36th chapter is an image of the Seamless Robe of Christ, 
which we must not divide.?" Heretics, on the other hand, would attempt to rip 
the Church apart. 

In contrast to Brant, Bruegel does not create a negative image of the motif. 
For the alert beholder, the drawing offers a hint about the meaning of the man 
in the tree. Those who are familiar with Christian iconography might think 
of one of the few Biblical stories that feature a man in a tree: on his way to 
Jerusalem, Christ stops in Jericho where the toll collector Zaccheus lives. The 
toll collector is a small man and in his desire to see Christ pass by, he climbs a 





36 Sebastian Brant, Das Narrenschiff, ed. Hans-Joachim Mähl, trans. Н. A. Junghans (Stuttgart: 
1962), 131. 
37 Ibid. 
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FIGURE 2.9 
Pieter Cornelisz, Christ and Zaccheus, 
pen and ink, 26.3 x 18.8 cm, Hessisches 





Landesmuseum Darmstadt. 


tree. As the Messiah passes the tree, he looks at Zaccheus and says: “Zaccheus, 
hurry and come down, for today I must stay at your house,” leaving the assem- 
bled crowd to grumble that Christ deigns to break bread with a sinful man.?® 

The iconography of Zaccheus was well-established in the sixteenth century. 
A drawing by Pieter Cornelisz (Fig. 2.9) from the first quarter of the centu- 
ry represents the toll collector sitting in a tree directly across from and on 
the same height as the church tower to his right. Cornelisz depicts the mo- 
ment when Christ looks up at Zaccheus to speak to him. The same scene is 
represented in a book illustration from the middle of the sixteenth century 
(Fig. 2.10). Once again, Zaccheus is at the same level of the spire of a nearby 
church. Bruegel plays with this iconography by placing his own “bird thief” 
across from a church. 

Finally, Zaccheus was also a theme of contemporary theology. A published 
sermon from the fifteenth century by Johann Geiler von Kayserberg dis- 
cusses the toll collector as a metaphor of a rising recognition of God.?? Hans 





38 . Lk 192-10; for the iconography of Zaccheus see Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, 
eds. Engelbert Kirschbaum et al., 8 vols. (Darmstadt: 2012), vol. 2, 23 (entry "Feigenbaum" 
[fig tree]) and ibid., vol. 4, 559-590 (entry „Zachäus“ [Zaccheus ]). 

39 See “Deutsche Predigt XI" in: Geiler von Kaysersberg, Sämtliche Werke, Erster Teil, Band II. 
Die deutschen Schriften, ed. Gerhard Bauer (Berlin: 1991), 497. Cf. Lexikon der christlichen 
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FIGURE 2.10 Anonymus Artist, Christ and Zaccheus, after 1550, woodcut, 11.1 x 13.2 mm, 
Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel. 


Burgkmair illustrates the sermon with a woodcut showing Zaccheus in the 
guise of a pilgrim in order to mark him as a seeker of God, which nevertheless 
does not directly address the content of the sermon. In the sermon, Zaccheus 
becomes the fearless climber, who takes to heart Paul’s words about Faith and 
Hope from the evangelist’s first letter to the Corinthians as he ascends to Love. 
Geiler von Kayersberg goes on to develop the motif of tree branches as a rep- 
resentation of Christian virtues. The preacher further explains that Zaccheus 
climbed the tree because he wanted to look directly into the face of Christ and 
attain true knowledge of him.^? 

Erasmus of Rotterdam uses a similar characterization of Zaccheus in his 
Paraphrases. According to Erasmus, the toll collector was a representative of 
the rich and a true sinner, who nevertheless "fervently and fiercely” sought 





Ikonographie, vol. 4, 559. 
40 бее “Deutsche Predigten XV" in Kaysersberg, Sämtliche Werke, 518. 
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piety by trying to glimpse Jesus.*! He was among the few who had overcome 
worldliness to climb the “high wood of the cross” and see Christ. In climbing 
the tree, Zaccheus followed Christ — since in the Erasmian manner of read- 
ing, the tree and the cross аге one and Zaccheus’s ascent is equated with the 
crucifixion. As a follower of Christ, Zaccheus literally and figuratively raised 
himself above those who adhere to “the letter of lower laws” and care about 
superficialities like ceremonies and other shows of religion.*? Having seen 
Christ from above, Zaccheus could now descend and perfect the work of Love. 
His position, rejecting mere appearances and working in the service of love, 
stands as a rebuke to those who use their own performance of superficial 
pieties to judge others. 

In the context of this iconography, the climber in Bruegel's drawing must 
be understood as an essentially positive figure. But, we should also note that 
Bruegel is dealing with not just one but two iconographic traditions, which he 
overlaps in his climber motif. The climber's position in the tree, directly across 
from a church, links him to the Zaccheus representations that I have discussed 
above. However, the similarity of his posture in the tree to that of the bird 
thief, seen in Bruegel's painting of the subject, means that he can also be read 
as a symbol of heresy. The blending of the figures is a kind of visual analogy 
between the toll collector who climbed the tree to see Christ and the nest rob- 
ber, who symbolizes a heretic, who in turn becomes a God seeker. He seeks his 
fortune not through existing institutions but by finding his own way. 

In the Beekeeper drawing, Bruegel develops a hermeneutic strategy of put- 
ting everything in the picture without saying anything directly. The narrative 
mode of his drawing never rises above latency. Only when the decisive elements 
are connected does the Church-critical message, which goes beyond what is 
represented, emerge. The author of the drawing could have always spurned 
such insinuations. Plausible deniability would have offered some protection 
to Bruegel from the Inquisition, which was actively engaged in the persecution 
of heretics. This should remind us of the Flemish expression, "Basket-Carrier," 
which refers to the informant or snitch. When the inscription mentions a nest, 
one automatically thinks about a bird's nest and the allegory of the nest robber 
as heretic, which is based on the bird nest motif. Yet the artist does not leave 
it at that. Instead he plays with the iconographic tradition of Zaccheus, who is 
represented across from a church tower. The climbing of the tree becomes a 
positive image of seeking God. By layering iconographic meanings in the figure 
of the man, Bruegel constructs a deeper meaning for the picture, one that is 





41 Erasmus, Paraphrasis, СХСІІІ“. 
42 Ibid. 
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aimed at kindred spirits. This version of the drawing’s imagery fits well with 
the suggestion that the virtuoso drawing would have been a token of friend- 
ship to someone in the artist's heterodox environment. 

As should now be clear, the structure of The Beekeepers involves an extreme 
kind of mystification. It's a kind of a riddle. A layer of meaning is concealed 
just under its surface, with deeper insight, an image, like The Peasant and 
the Nest Robber, becomes an apology of heresy. For this reason, we can say 
that the content of the Beekeepers is subversive. In the context of Bruegel's 
art, subversive means the following things: First, the ability to interweave a 
scene of everyday life, such as the activity of the beekeepers, with a theologi- 
cal issue that would be controversial in any time period. Second, the subver- 
sive mode can hide critical content in a seemingly orthodox theme like the 
Beekeepers as symbol of the Church and monastic life. Third, subversion 
is a consequence of religious dissimulation. Bruegel's Beekeepers drawing is 
able to communicate its Church-critical content, supporting religious self- 
determination, because of its subversive pictorial language, with a clavis inter- 
pretandi hidden by the artist within the image. In this way, the picture conveys 
the necessity of a wholly personal approach to faith in Christ, unregulated by 
any institution. 

Within the frame of his image, Bruegel evokes at first sight the works of 
Erasmus and Franck by using suggestive citations — think of how the figure 
from Michelangelo's fresco of Noah’s Sacrifice emerges in the form of the star- 
ing Beekeeper. The Church-critical positions adopted by the two authors are 
concealed by the artist with various artistic games. In this way, Bruegel speaks 
to the viewer in the know, who is familiar with the works of the German 
chronicler and the Dutch humanist and is therefore able to decode Bruegel's 
subversive pictorial language. At second sight we have to consider that the 
implicit praise of hereticism can only be found in Franck - especially the posi- 
tive image of the heretic being a god-seeking individual. 

From all of this, we can conclude that a fair judgment of Bruegel's religious 
^Weltanschauung" can only follow from the interpretation of his images. These 
tell of brave people who call injustice by its name and regard the divine as an 
ungraspable vastness that more strongly binds people together through reli- 
gious tolerance. In the artist's reception of Church-critical texts, an equivalence 
between diverging confessional positions emerges. Yet it is important to note 
that although the arguments of Sebastian Franck and Erasmus of Rotterdam 
are aimed in the same direction, their perceptions of their own critiques of 
Church practice strongly diverged. Like Franck, Bruegel has a strong sympathy 
for heretics, which you would not find in the writings of Erasmus. Whereas 
the German chronicler was aware of the challenge that his heretical activities 
represented to Church dogma, Erasmus saw himself as a faithful Catholic, who 
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merely tried to describe the things that he felt were wrong with the Church. 
Bruegel was aware of this difference, and by giving room to the more radical 
point of view in his images, he betrays how conflicted he himself was in terms 
of confessional allegiance. 

With his images, the artist indicates that viewers should not fixate on par- 
ticular confessional positions, but rather look to a universal Christian belief. 
Questions of confessional practice should not be the central interest of believ- 
ers, because they are just outer frames. The truly Christian in faith possesses 
an inner conviction of the love and grace of God, but is also, ultimately, a per- 
son who sees himself in a heterodox tradition. Here we must think of the tree 
climber with his back turned toward us. From Bruegel’s play with iconographic 
traditions, we know that he finds his own way toward God, but that ascent 
remains an inner experience — we cannot see what is in his heart any more 
than we can see his face. 

This wisdom is still valid today. Bruegel had a good sense of humankind. His 
strength was that he understood our weaknesses, without excluding himself. 
Better than anyone else, he recognized the tragicomedy of existence and its 
attendant absurdity. And in the end, whether we should laugh or cry remains 
an open question. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Peter Bruegel and the Problem of Vision 


Larry Silver 


In proportion as he simplifies his life, 

the laws of the universe will appear less 
complex, and solitude will not be solitude, 
nor poverty poverty ... 


The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation ... 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU, Walden, 1854 


In the near foreground a stocky peasant with a smirk on his simple moon face 
advances ponderously out of a forest area toward the observer. Above and be- 
hind him a second figure hangs suspended upside-down from a tree branch 
as he boldly grabs for the eggs in a bird’s nest. Meanwhile, the large peasant 
points smugly upward at his counterpart, belittling his risky behavior, but still 
fails to notice his own peril as he is poised to step into a muddy creek. Scholars 
have long recognized that this image, а 1568 painting by Pieter Bruegel (Fig. 3.1) 
enacts a Flemish folk saying, “He who knows where the nest is has the knowl- 
edge/ he who robs it has the nest." Neither of these two figures can be seen as 
an admirable role model. The viewer of the picture is presented instead with 
a visual dilemma that seems to have no valuable instruction, except of a nega- 
tive kind. The precarious position of each peasant in the forest remains tense 
and fraught; the hat of the tree-climber (shaped just like the nest he is grasp- 
ing) already falls from his head, while the bulky peasant remains oblivious to 





1 Larry Silver, Pieter Bruegel (New York: 2011), 368-70; Manfred Sellink, Bruegel: The Complete 
Paintings, Drawings and Prints (Ghent: 2007), 248—49, no. 163; Thomas Noll, “Pieter Bruegel 
d. Ä.: Der Bauer, der Vogeldieb und die Imker,” Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst 50 
(1999), 65-106; Jürgen Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform: Studien zur Ikonologie Pieter Bruegels 
d. А. (Munich: 1999), 82-89; Pierre Vinken and Lucy Schlüter, “Pieter Bruegels Nestrover en de 
mens die de dood tegenmoet treedt," Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 47 (1996), 54—79. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Peasant and Birdnester, 1568, oil on panel, 
59.3 x 68.3 cm, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien. 


his errant pathway (like Bruegel’s Blind Leading the Blind from the same year; 
see below). 

Significantly, however, the entire right side of the painting presents a well- 
tended farm on a clearing that extends across its horizon; domesticated fowl 
(who can provide regular eggs in quantity) wander the yard, and a pair of horses 
is led safely into a barn. Among other farmers on this family site, a father 
with a stick instructs his young child in such life lessons; he sits safe and 
secure under a tree before the farmhouse. In this picture, then, right seeing 
and learning emerge on the stable horizontal plane, while both risky behav- 
ior and unseen dangers lurk in the dominant vertical plane that corresponds 
to the viewer's standing axis. Through its visual contrasts the Peasant and the 
Birdnester provides a sequence of viewing that amounts to a learning process 
and a significant discovery. 

In a later drawing (Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels) that derives from the 
same proverb and peasant figures, David Vinckboons not only shows a nest- 
robber up a tree but also underscores a misfortune for the two bemused 
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peasant onlookers who observe him, only to have their pockets picked with 
equal boldness by a wily wanderer.” At the same time two further figures in the 
left middle distance observe the entire scene with the same bemusement. For 
Vinckboons there is no chance to read these robberies in any positive sense. 
But for the viewer, this sequence of visual discoveries, one after the other, 
demands close attention and provides a cynical lesson about universal human 
greed and gullibility. 

In his own carefully rendered, independent drawing, presumably con- 
temporary with the Vienna Peasant and Birdnester, Bruegel repeats the same 
proverb’s message, now written out expressly in the lower left corner of his 
Beekeepers from ca. 1568 (Fig. 3.2).? In this case the main subject of the image 
is prudent husbandry in a highly risky situation. These beekeepers wear 
protective gear that fully covers their faces and bodies, and they move as a 
group with a slow, measured tread. They also remain anonymous, though one 
of them still faces the observer through his wicker facemask. Again a robber 
figure hangs precariously from a branch in the upper right, exposed now not 
only to the peril of falling from a height but also vulnerable to stings by angry 
bees. Behind the figures stand a country church, a watermill, and a dovecote. 
In this case, diligent teamwork and cooperation achieve a productive harmony 
with nature, conveyed in this well tended setting. Fortune does not favor 
the bold here, but rather rewards the prudent. Practical, methodical activity 
trumps theoretical knowledge of either birdnest or beehive.^ The sight of the 





2 Konrad Renger in Pieter Bruegel d. А. als Zeichner: Herkunft und Nachfolge [exh. cat., 
Kupferstichkabinett Berlin], eds. Fedja Anzelewsky et al. (Berlin: 1975), 180—81, no. 283, there 
dated close to a 1606 Vinckboons etching. 

3 Dijeden nest Weet dijen Weeten/ dijen Roft dij heeten. This proverb is also found in Goedthals's 
Proverbes anciens flamengs et francois, published in Antwerp by Christopher Plantin in 1568. 
The drawing is signed and dated with Roman numerals, MDLXV, but its last numerals are 
trimmed off. It is most frequently compared to the dated 1568 drawing, Summer (Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg; Sellink, 226, no. 149). Silver, Bruegel, 366-68; Sellink, 258-59, no. 169; Ethan Matt 
Kavaler, Pieter Bruegel: Parables of Order and Enterprise (Cambridge: 1999), 233-54; Renger, 
Bruegel als Zeichner, 86-87, no. 100. 

4 Jürgen Müller has recently advanced an opposite interpretation, based on the conjunction of 
the figure up the tree with a view over the wall to the church. He believes that Bruegel draws 
an analogy between the elevated observer and the biblical figure Zacchaeus, who climbed a 
tree to watch Jesus enter Jericho (Luke 19: 1-10) and is singled out as a role model for his pious 
donation to the poor, just prior to the parable of the unmerciful servant (Luke 19: 11-26). 
Jürgen Müller, “Von Korbträgern und Vogeldieben: Die Zeichnung Die Imker Pieter Bruegels 
d. А. als Allegorie der Gottessuche,” in Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt [exh. cat., 
Kunstsammlungen Chemnitz], eds. Ingrid Mössinger and Jürgen Müller (Berlin and Munich: 
2014), pp. 25-42. Also see Jürgen Müller's slightly altered version of this essay in this volume. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Beekeepers, с. 1568, pen and brown ink, 20.3 x 30.9 cm, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett. 


beekeepers themselves is occlued but secure, and their group identity prevents 
the assertion of individual identity like the nest-robber. In sum, their anony- 
mous collective activity provides the same harmonious social outcome as the 
farm in the Peasant and the Birdnester. 

In these two related works, Pieter Bruegel established a fundamental con- 
trast for working in close harmony with nature — between dangerous risk and 
prudent management as the source of greater reward. His chosen source of 
instruction is folkloric rather than learned, using a vernacular proverb to teach 
simple but basic truths. Bruegel thus undercuts the value of theoretical knowl- 
edge and detached contemplation in favor of coordinated physical activity and 
labor on, and with, the land, but without the bold, selfish aggression of thieves. 
And he achieves this lesson by utilizing visual contrasts and alternatives, to be 
observed and interpreted by each individual viewer. For this reason, contradic- 
tory readings have been advanced by various Bruegel interpreters.? 





5 Müller sees the nest-robber as a positive figure of independence and the beekeepers as asso- 
ciated with the traditional symbol of the Church, so he reads a veiled criticism of Catholicism 
in this drawing. I would instead see adherence to group behavior as a much more positive 
construction of Catholic group worship. Cf. Müller, “Von Korbträgern,’ 31-36. 
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FIGURE 3.3 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Blind Leading the Blind, 1568, tempera 
on canvas, 86 x 156 cm, Museo Capodimonte, Naples. 





In the same year, 1568, Bruegel’s Blind Leading the Blind (Fig. 3.3) turned 
instead to a biblical proverb as its basis, but it offers a similar message about 
bad advice from false prophets, “Will they not both fall into the ditch?” 
(Matthew 15: 14; Luke 6: 39ff.). It may also draw on subsequent lines in Luke 
(6:40-41): “A disciple is not above his teacher, but everyone who is perfectly 
trained will be like his teacher,’ and “Why do you look at the speck that is 
in your brother’s eye but do not notice the log that is in your own eye?” This 
ultimate condemnation of mistaken spirituality still makes no clear linkage to 
a particular prophet or doctrine or heresy, despite the contemporary heated 
religious and political conflicts of the nascent Dutch Revolt.® But its theme 
is blindness, both physical and spiritual, and it displays the disastrous conse- 
quences of following blind leadership. 

In his Blind Leading the Blind, Bruegel shows a sextet of physically disabled 
blind men with eye impairments, observed with clinical precision, who fall 
down a steep slope as they proceed as a group from the left center of the com- 
position to the lower right corner.’ Tightly bunched, their fall is inexorable. 
These men also carry attributes that clearly label them as beggars, though 
some of them also bear stock religious items: a cross at the neck, plus a pil- 
grim's hat and prayer-beads at the waist of the central figure.? The foremost 
blind man carries (and drops as he falls) a hurdy-gurdy, the familiar instrument 
of beggars, because it requires no musical ability to turn a crank to generate a 





6 Cf. Jurgen Müller, “Of Churches, Heretics, and Other Guides of the Blind: The Fall of the Blind 
Leading the Blind by Pieter Bruegel the Elder and the Esthetics of Subversion,” in Imago 
Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical Instruments, 1400-1700, eds. Walter S. Melion, James 
Clifton and Michel Weemans (Leiden: 2014), 737-790. For political developments, intensified 
in Bruegel’s later years, 1567—69, see Peter Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots: 
The Political Culture of the Dutch Revolt (Ithaca, N.v.: 2008); The Origins and Development 
of the Dutch Revolt, ed. Graham Darby (London: 2001). 

7 Hans Sedlmayr, “Der Sturz der Blinden: Paradigma einer Strukturanalyse,” in idem, Epochen 
und Werke 1 (Vienna and Munich: 1959), 319-56. 

8 Pilgrims were often suspected of hypocrisy, using their visible piety as a motivation for con- 
tributions; Lawrence Silver, “Of Beggars: Lucas van Leyden and Sebastian Brant,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 39 (1976), 253-57. 
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tune.? Beggars in Bruegel’s day were objects of scorn, held to be punished by 
God’s disfavor and often suspected of malingering or faking their prominent 
ailments.!° Bruegel also featured ugly beggars and lepers as figures in the back- 
ground of his earlier Combat between Carnivaland Lent (1559; Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna) and as the sole subject of his small panel from the same 
moment as the Naples canvas in The Beggars (1568; Louvre, Paris), where their 
crippled limbs and distorted features are even further exaggerated in close-up.!! 

Again, like the Peasant and the Birdnester, Bruegel provides a horizon- 
tal background counterpoint to these grotesque beggars/false prophets who 
fill the foreground of the Blind Leading the Blind. In contrast to their decline 
and fall along the riverbank, a rural village with a local church appears on the 
right horizon, above the gap opened by the tumbling vagabonds. In the cur- 
rent abraded condition of the canvas, no other figures appear to inhabit this 
country landscape; however, a careful, well-preserved copy on panel (Fig. 3.4) 
reveals a rural peasant idyll near the church and rest of the stream at the right. 
There, a pair of cows stand and drink (the horns and ghostly body of the darker 
one and the drinking head of the light one are still visible beneath the tree on 
the Naples canvas), and a small herd of geese fill the lawn before the rear of 
the church. They are tended by a standing goose-herder, still dimly visible 
above the horns of the dark cow in Naples. But like the Beekeepers drawing or 
the horizon scene of the Peasant and Birdnester, also from 1568, in the Blind 
Leading the Blind, a tranquil, patient peasant life in tandem with natural crea- 
tures and climate contrasts their rural simplicity with either sterile theory or 





9 On hurdy-gurdy players, Kahren Jones Hellerstedt, "A Traditional Motif in Rembrandt's 
Etchings: the Hurdy-Gurdy Player” Oud Holland 95 (1981), 16-50. David Vinckboons 
also painted a Blind Hurdy-Gurdy Player (ca. 1606-10; Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam; Silver, 
Bruegel, fig. 341). 

10 Lucinda Reinold, "The Representation of the Beggar as Rogue in Dutch Seventeenth- 
Century Age,’ Ph.D. diss. (University of California, Berkeley: 1981); Paul Vandenbroeck, 
Beeld van de andere: Vertoog over het zelf |exh. cat., Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten Antwerpen] (Antwerp: 1987), 117-26; Silver, “Of Beggars, 253-57. For related 
attitudes in late medieval culture of divine punishment, Peter Lewis Allen, The Wages 
of Sin (Chicago: 2000); Christine Boeckl, Images of Plague and Pestilence (Kirksville, mo: 
2000); Esther Cohen, The Modulated Scream: Pain in Late Medieval Culture ( Chicago: 2010), 

11 Sellink, Bruegel, 130—31, no. 77; 254, no. 166. Also Magi Tóth-Ubbens, Verloren beelden van 
miserabele bedelaars (Ghent: 1987). On the reverse of the Paris panel, added Latin verses 
assert, as praise, that "Nature, expressed in painted figures, seen through these cripples, 
is surprised to see that Bruegel is her equal" Cf. Matthijs Ilsink, Bosch en Bruegel als 
Bosch: kunst over kunst bij Pieter Bruegel (c. 1528—1569) en Jheronimus Bosch (c. 1450—1516) 
(Nijmegen: 2009), 160-165. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Attributed to Jan Brueghel the Elder after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Blind Leading the 
Blind, early rzth century, oil on panel, n8 x 168 cm, Louvre, Paris. 


false prophecies by bolder visionaries. For Bruegel, humble peasant labor on 
the land clearly offered an alternative life, untroubled by sectarian strife or 
dangerous ideas. And once more the viewer is expected to discern the con- 
trasts, to read from left to right and to conclude the scan on the stable, horizon- 
tal level of peasant husbandry rather than to linger on the toppling instability 
of falling, blind beggars. 

Bruegel had already dramatized this contrast in his earlier Fall of Icarus 
(c. 1565-66), surely an original composition but preserved only in a dam- 
aged canvas (Fig. 3.5) and an obvious copy from several years after the paint- 
er's death.!? There, the tragic fall of the flying youth resulted from his lack of 





12 Sellink, Bruegel, 271, no. x.3, as “problematic;” Silver, Bruegel, 126-34, as either “the dam- 
aged Bruegel original or else the truest version of the lost Icarus.” The second copy (by Jan 
Brueghel?) is in the David and Alice van Buuren Museum, Brussels (ibid., 130, fig. 111). See 
now Christina Currie and Dominique Allart, The Brueg|H Jel Phenomenon (Brussels: 2012), 
III, 844—75, concluding, "The two versions of the Fall of Icarus ... directly or indirectly 
reproduce the same lost model, which could either be a modello drawing, a cartoon with 


colour annotations, or, most likely, a painting.... However, the Van Buuren version has a 
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FIGURE 3.5 Copy after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Fall of Icarus, here dated ca. 1565-66, oil on 


canvas, 73.5 x 112 cm, Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten, Brussels. 


knowledge, and he converted theory into catastrophic practice. Icarus flew too 
close to the sun, which melted the wax of his artificial wings, fashioned by 
his own father Daedalus, who had cautioned him about that very danger. Yet 
Bruegel’s composition barely shows the crash of Icarus, which is revealed only 
by his feet, protruding ignominiously below a ship in the lower right. Alongside 
the same ship, resembling whitecaps of the waves, a few white feathers flutter 
downward onto the water surface. While the viewer must carefully inspect the 
picture in order to discover the horror of the crash in this obscure detail of 
splashing feet, the dominant imagery of the Fall of Icarus remains resolutely 
rural: a large peasant plows furrows in the lower left corner; behind him a 





few additional motifs in the paint layer ... This, together with the more logical position of 
the sun and the presence of Daedalus suggests that the Van Buuren painting may better 
reflect the lost original ... A date around the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century seems likely for both works.” The panels of the Van Buuren work reveal 
from dendrochronological analysis a date no earlier than 1577. The date of the Bruegel 
original is usually assigned to the artist’s earliest phase of landscapes, such as the Large 
Landscape prints series of ca. 1555, but it likely dates from as late as a decade afterwards, 
around the time of the Months, 1565 (Sellink, Bruegel, 201-11, nos. 134-38), where similar 
stocky figures, akin to the 1566 Detroit peasants, appear on foreground corner ledges. 
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shepherd amidst his flock looks up to behold the miracle of Daedalus flying 
aloft; and below the feet of Icarus in the lower right corner sits a patient angler. 
Each of these individuals is working slowly and patiently together with the 
ordinary forces of nature to achieve a harmonious living from the land. Even 
the anonymous crew of sailors on the ship’s decks and rigging are harnessing 
wind and wave to reach their destined port on the distant horizon. 

This trio of rural laborers is no random selection, but instead derives 
directly from the passage about Icarus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses: 


Far off, far down, some fisherman is watching 

As the rod dips and trembles over the water, 

Some shepherd rests his weight upon his crook, 

Some ploughman on the handles of his ploughshare, 

And all look up, in absolute amazement, 

At those air-borne above. They must be gods! (VIII, 214—109) 


For Ovid too the brilliance of inventive Daedalus was knowledge wasted, 
or even transgressive, like magic or other challenges to God’s natural order, 
because “He turned his thinking/Toward unknown arts, changing the laws of 
nature.” (VIII, 187-88)? Again, Bruegel underscores a contrast between bold 
but dangerous ideas, which disturb safer, tried-and-true traditions of work- 
ing within natural laws. In this picture, the ordinary expanse of the landscape 
setting almost completely obscures the victim of those “unknown arts,” who 
needs to be discovered by an alert viewer to make the very subject of the pic- 
ture come into focus. 

Moreover, the very next passage from Ovid discusses Perdix, the partridge — 
the large green bird that Bruegel shows beside the angler. It clings tightly to 
secure branches above the ocean. This “story/ reflects no credit on Daedalus” 
(VIII, 240—41), and this bird, “Perdix, the partridge/ Never flies high, nor nests in 
trees, but flutters/ Close to the ground ... /The bird it seems, remembers, and is 
fearful/ Of all high places.” (ут, 255-59) No more vivid contrast with Icarus — 
or, for that matter, with the risk-taking Birdnester — could be formulated. 

In one final Bruegel canvas of 1568, the Misanthrope (Fig. 3.6) Bruegel makes 
a theme out of contemporary political and religious unrest.!* This picture cen- 
ters around an unlikely contrasting pair of figures. A standing greybeard her- 
mit in black monkish robes turns his back on the world and heads into a forest 
retreat in slow solemnity; however, like the self-satisfied Peasant and Birdnester, 





13 X Translations by Rolfe Humphries, Ovid Metamorphoses (Bloomington, IN: 1972), 187-88. 
14 Sellink, Bruegel, 250-51, no. 164. 
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FIGURE 3.6 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Misanthrope, 1568, tempera on canvas, 


86 x 85 cm. Museo Capodimonte, Naples. 


he fails to note the row of dangerous, sharp caltrops directly in his path. At the 
same time, he is exposed as a hypocrite; his hidden red purse is revealed - and 
snipped away — by a small figure in ragged beggar’s clothes, who ensconced ina 
globe of the world, an orb surmounted by the Christian cross. Bruegel presents 
a similar shabby beggar, a cripple who proverbially must “stoop to get through 
the world,” right next to a rich man “with the world on his thumb’ in the 1559 
Netherlandish Proverbs (Gemäldegalerie, Berlin). So once more, seeing one's 
path clearly forms the theme of this picture; additionally, like the Peasant and 
Birdnester, neither figure — hermit or beggar-thief — can be followed willingly 
by a viewer, since both of them only pursue lives of despair. 

The entire Naples composition is framed by a circle that echoes the orb 
and suggests global or universal significance. This same tondo form also sur- 
rounds a printed version of the same figures, engraved as one of a set of Twelve 





15 Sellink, Bruegel, 128-29, no. 76; Mark Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish 
Proverbs and the Practice of Rhetoric (Zwolle: 2004), 41, figs. 10—11. 
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FIGURE 3.7 Jan Wierix after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Misanthrope, from Twelve Proverbs series, 
1568, engraving, 17.8 cm (diameter), The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Proverbs in rondels by professional Antwerp printmaker Jan Wierix (Fig. 3.7).!6 
Around the perimeter of the print a Flemish text makes the cynicism explicit: 
it bemoans the faithlessness of the world and explains these interacting fig- 
ures, as if in echo of the Blind Leading the Blind, “He wears mourning because 
the world is unfaithful, most people behave without rhyme or reason. Few now 
live as one should live. People rob, grab, and everyone is full of deceit.” Indeed, 
in colloquial Flemish and with careful lettering, the same message is offered on 
the Naples canvas, conveying the outlook of the Misanthrope himself, “Because 





16 The Prints of Pieter Bruegel the Elder |exh. cat., Bridgestone Museum Tokyo], ed. David 
Freedberg (Tokyo: 1989), 170-76, nos. 65-76, esp. 172, no. 67. 
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the world is so untrue/I therefore withdraw, filled with rue” [Om dat de werelt 
is soe ongetru/daer om gha ic in den ru]. 

Yet, the biggest difference between the Wierix print and the Naples canvas 
emerges from their background. In the engraving, a background scene on the 
horizon shows chaotic violence: a wagon is attacked by brigands, and a corpse 
hangs from a gibbet, but at the upper left a figure brings a sack of grain to 
a large windmill — another image of industrious rural productivity combined 
with nature’s wind power. In the Naples canvas, the viewer soon notes a third 
figure, a shepherd, who stands in the right distance. He provides the neutral 
term, once more in harmony with the flocks and their shared landscape, which 
defies both the self-satisfied hypocrisy of the Misanthrope and the bold rob- 
bery of the beggar-thief. Between those two foreground figures and behind 
the sheep stands yet another windmill in the distance across an open field. 
But chaos threatens to intrude at the margins of even this rural setting, at 
the right horizon where distant flames arise. For the most part, the shepherd 
remains removed from such emerging disturbances, but Bruegel clearly sug- 
gests that the wider world could still intrude on not only the tranquil herds- 
man but also heartless intellectuals, despite their best attempts to withdraw 
into undisturbed contemplation. Finally, then, this image suggests that a Stoic 
reserve against the bruises of the world might be appropriate for a sensitive, 
thoughtful individual. But with the threats of distant fires looming, the viewer 
is left with few good choices in an era of impending religious strife and warfare. 
(Indeed, the “peasants’ distress,” or boerenverdriet, would become a disturb- 
ing rural theme in the next generation, during the period of the actual Dutch 
Revolt or Eighty Years War, which began in the final third of the sixteenth 
century. )!” 

Within the framework of religious legend, Bruegel produced a pair of print 
designs, published by Hieronymus Cock, that address the subject of magic and 
witchcraft through the story of Saint James and the Magician Hermogenes.!8 
The Latin caption of the first engraving (Fig. 3.8) reads, “Saint James in the 





17 Jane Susannah Fishman, Boerenverdriet: Violence between Peasants and Soldiers in Early 
Modern Netherlands Art (Ann Arbor: 1982). A signed and dated painting, ascribed 
to Bruegel the Elder in 1567, Peasant Couple Attacked by Robbers (ibid., fig. 13) in the 
Stockholm University Collection, is there attributed to Bruegel the Younger and connect- 
ed to the undated but surely authentic (Hampton Court) Massacre of the Innocents, ibid., 
19—30. For the painting, Sellink, 276, no. X8. 

18 Sellink, Bruegel, 198-200, nos. 131-33; Charles Zika, “A Biblical Necromancer and Two 
Christian Saints,” in The Appearance of Witchcraft: Print and Visual Culture in Sixteenth- 
Century Europe (New York: 2007), 162-70; Pieter Bruegel d. A., nos. 40 and 41, pp. 152-155; 
Renilde Vervoort, Bruegel’s Witches (Bruges: 2015), 19—48, figs. 3—4. 
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FIGURE 3.8 Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Saint James and the Magician 


Hermogenes, 1565, engraving, 22.4 x 30 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


presence of the magician stands fast against his diabolical tricks." In the print, 
the saint stands out by his visible halo and his attributes of pilgrim staff, cloak, 
and scallop shells on his hat. He stands before the seated Hermogenes, hunched 
over his book and surrounded by a dense crowd of monstrous, Boschian 
demons, already well imitated in earlier Bruegel print cycles with Cock, espe- 
cially the Seven Deadly Sins of 1557-58. According to the Golden Legend, the 
medieval compendium of saints' lives, the saint's faith was challenged in a con- 
test by the heathen sorcerer.! His assistant Philetus is visible from the back, 
stooped amidst other demons on a stool beside the fireplace. The demons of 
Hermogenes include naked witches flying on pig, dragon, and goat atop the 
print and another witch rising up the chimney, riding a broom on the smoke 
of a cauldron. Behind the saint another cauldron, filled with bones, provokes 
malevolent acts of weather magic in the form of storms that cause shipwrecks. 
Above Hermogenes, a hailstorm, caused by the magician's own potions, assails 





19 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. William Granger Ryan (Princeton: 1993), 
II, 3-5. 
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FIGURE 3.9 Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Fall of the Magician 


Hermogenes, 1565, engraving, 22.3 x 29.3 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


a herd of cattle. Further magical acts occur below, visible through a hole in 
the floor; a diabolical horned figure presides in silhouette, and another book is 
illuminated by lamplight. 

However, these demonic activities cannot prevail against the true reli- 
gion. Bruegel’s second print design, the sequel, shows The Fall of the Magician 
Hermogenes (Fig. 3.9). St. James gestures from the corner, and the demons 
suddenly change their allegiance, to rebel against Hermogenes and toss him 
down.?? The Latin caption reads: “He obtained from God [his prayer] that the 
magician be torn in pieces by demons.” This violent assault suggests not only 
the power of the demons unleashed but also their ultimately frivolous charac- 
ter, since they carry out tricks and deceptive visions — carnival motions, such 
as head-stands, tight-rope-walking, and other acrobatics, while accompanied 





20 The original drawing for the second print is in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. No drawing 
survives for the first print. 
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by other figures dressed as fools and street-side puppeteers.?! Ultimately, this 
print suggests that the much purported magic, or even demonic activity, is 
а mere conjurer’s trick, either a deception or an illusion. Indeed, just before 
Bruegel’s prints, physician Johann Weyer wrote a 1563 treatise, On the Tricks of 
Demons (De praestigiis daemonum), which proclaimed that human imagina- 
tion and illusion (especially by deluded women) could explain the false claims 
of witches and magicians to practice demonic magic.” 

But Bruegel’s ultimate statement about knowledge and human achieve- 
ment appears in a posthumous print, engraved by Philips Galle (Fig. 3.10), The 
Triumph of Time, engraved and published in Antwerp in 1574 by Philips Galle 
(who also around 1565 had engraved prints by Maarten van Heemskerck after 
Petrarch’s Trionfi prints, including the Triumph of Death).?? Here Bruegel's 
theme is fully allegorical, requiring a complex reading process to discern 
its content, conveyed through figures on a chariot. He uses the same idiom 
as his Dutch contemporary Maarten van Heemskerck and as the fourteenth- 
century literary allegory by Petrarch, the Triumphs (Trionfi). This image shows 





21 The association of black magic with juggling, tricks, and other deceptions is a staple of 
witchcraft literature and is summarized and analyzed brilliantly by Stuart Clark, Vanities 
of the Eye: Vision in Early Modern European Culture (Oxford: 2007), esp. "Prestiges: Illusions 
in Magic and Art,” 78-122. This book lays out the cultural and intellectual premises of 
vision as an epistemological and existential issue during the lifetime of Bruegel. 

22 See Witchcraft in Europe 400-1700, eds. Alan Kors and Edward Peters (Philadelphia: 2001), 
280-89, no. 44. Also see On Witchcraft: An Abridged Translation of Johann Weyer's “De 
praestigiis daemonum," ed. and transl. by Benjamin Kohl and H. C. Erik Midelfort (Ashville, 
N.C.:1998); Claudia Swan, "Eyes Wide Shut: Early Modern Imagination, Demonology, and 
the Visual Arts,’ Zeitsprünge: Forschungen zur Frühen Neuzeit 7 (2003), 560—80. 

23 Sellink, Bruegel, 267, no. 175. For Heemskerck’s Trionfi and related allegories for Cock see 
Hieronymus Cock: The Renaissance in Print |exh. cat., M - Museum Leuven; Fondation 
Custodia – collection Frits Lugt, Paris], eds. Joris van Grieken, Ger Luijten, and Jan van 
der Stock (Leuven: 2013), 204, no. 48; Ilja Veldman, Leerrijke reeksen van Maarten van 
Heemskerck |exh. cat, Frans Halsmuseum Haarlem] ('s-Gravenhage and Haarlem: 
1986), 58-47, no. 6; 57-66, no. 7. For other renderings of Petrarch's allegory, Yona Pinson, 
"Moralized Triumphal Chariots: Metamorphosis of Petrarch's Trionfi in Northern Art 
(c. 1530-c. 1560), in Cultural Exchange between the Netherlands and Italy, 1400-1530, ed. 
Ingrid Alexander-Skipnes (Turnhout: 2007), 203-23, esp. 214-16; Müller, Das Paradox 
als Bildform, 172—78; Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die "Monatsbilder" Pieter 
Bruegels d. А. (Munich: 2012), 98-101. The Latin verses read: "The horses of Sun and Moon 
draw Time, which, borne by the Four Seasons in their annual voyage through the twelve 
constellations of the Zodiac, brings forth all things. All that Time cannot grasp is left for 
Death. Immortal Fame astride an elephant follows in their wake, filling the world with her 


clarion call." 
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FIGURE 3.10 Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Triumph of Time, 1574, engraving, 
20.9 x 29.9 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


a central, horrific figure of Chronos (Time) or Saturn, perched upon an hour- 
glass as he devours his own children before a zodiacal cosmic globe.?* He 
stands on the Chariot of Time, built upon dry, dead branches. Its differenti- 
ated wheels crush attributes of worldly achievement and rank: creative arts 
(books and inkwells musical instruments, even an artist's palette); construc- 
tive tools (spades); costume accessories (crowns and cardinals' hats, soldier's 
helmet and bourgeois top hat); and objects of wealth (gold goblets and mon- 
eybags). Ultimately, even more than in Bruegel's 1558 engraving, Elck, Bruegel 
shows that no achievement will carry on beyond the boundary of one's own 
lifetime. Thus, Death, pictured as a skeleton carrying a scythe and riding on his 
pale horse, follows the carriage. But behind Death, as per Petrarch, comes the 





24 For the association of Time with Death see Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New 
York: 1939), 69-93. The theme of Truth Revealed by Time is discussed by Fritz Saxl, 
“Veritas Filia Temporis; in Philosophy and History: Essays Presented to Ernst Cassirer, eds. 
Raymond Klibansky and H. J. Paton (Oxford: 1936), 197-222; Rudolf Wittkower, "Chance, 


Time and Virtue,” in idem, Allegory and the Migration of Symbols (London: 1977), 98-106. 
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trumpet-blaring, winged allegory of Fame оп an elephant.?? Time reappears in 
the top center on a tree trunk in the form of a clock (as well as the traditional 
hourglass). 

Death and destruction also dominate the landscape background. At right, 
behind the lead horses, whose yoke shows the sun and moon before the zodiac, 
there is a prosperous Flemish village, typical of Bruegel, where merrymakers 
enjoy a festival celebration around a maypole. But as the chariot progresses 
from left to right, the scene behind it, above the figure of Death, shows nothing 
but destruction — a burning waterside town, where ships are sinking. The green 
trees of the village now lie bare, just as the central tree with its clock passes 
from leafy boughs to dry branches, contrasting right with left, front with back. 
So even if Fame preserves the memory of great deeds, wealth, or artistry, the 
activities of ordinary life, such as cyclical rounds of peasant existence, else- 
where presented by Bruegel as a tranquil image of productive harmony with 
nature, are doomed to disappear, victims to the ravages of Time and Death. 
Bruegel represents Death here as an ominous threat, a lone personification, 
but one that can still wreak wanton and willful universal destruction. This 
allegory epitomizes the total worldly devastation of Bruegel’s other image 
of Death, The Triumph of Death, a work usually dated ca. 1562-63, but which 
I confidently date to the later 15605.26 

Bruegel’s images about human activity and achievement consistently point 
positively toward simple labor on the land and self-knowledge of one’s own 
humble place in nature as the productive alternative to human folly, greed, and 
superstition.*” Along with proverbial wisdom, humility served as the preferred 
alternative to pride or ambition. Whether the illusory dark arts of witchcraft 
or the occult art of alchemy, arcane knowledge inevitably leads to disastrous 
results. So too does bold risk, whether assumed by anonymous peasant nest- 
robbers or mythic high-flying Icarus. 

Avoidance of these pathways of life depends on careful scrutiny of pictorial 
spaces, for the viewer as much as for the protagonists in the scenes, whose 
faulty or distracted vision often leads them astray or into danger (Peasant and 





25 Pinson, “Triumphal Chariots,” 216, notes that in Petrarch’s Trionfi Fame’s chariot is pulled 
by elephants, but in that canonical text Fame precedes Death. 

26 беШпК, Bruegel, 176-77, no. 115; Larry Silver, “Ungrateful Dead: Bruegel’s Triumph of 
Death Re-Examined,” in Excavating the Medieval Image: Manuscripts, Artists, Audiences. 
Essays in Honor of Sandra Hindman, eds. Nina Rowe and David Areford (Aldershot: 2004), 
163-85. Also Margaret Sullivan, Bruegel and the Creative Process (Farnham: 2010), 143-73. 

27 For a different reading of Bruegel’s Series of the Months, focusing on its eschatological 
implications, see Kaschek, Weltzeit and Endzeit. 
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Birdnester; Misanthrope). Even though those works are not explicitly religious, 
Bruegel’s own skeptical view on spiritual certitude emerges vividly from his 
other falling figures, drawn from a parable of Jesus, The Blind Leading the Blind. 
In Bruegel’s overtly religious later imagery, such as his Conversion of Paul |1567, 
Vienna], his composition also forces the viewer (like the Fall of Icarus) to seek 
the tiny figure of the saint amidst the overdressed, brightly colored equestrian 
forces of his own marching army in order to recognize that this picture cap- 
tures the moment of conversion and ultimate humiliation of the former Saul, 
cast from his own horse by divine fiat.^? That kind of skepticism and enforced 
humility, conveyed through a viewing process of doubt, reveals increasing 
uncertainty about life values and even about vision itself in the disruptive 
politico-religious conflicts of the late 1560s. The confusing, competing view- 
points of the age, seen as divine punishments, were perfectly summarized in 
the words of Bruegel’s admirer Abraham Ortelius at exactly this moment, in a 
letter to his cousin on 13 December 1567: 


We live in a very disordered time, which we have little hope of seeing very 
soon improved, as I fear that it will receive a greater shock, so that the 
patient will soon be entirely prostrate, being threatened with so many 
and various illnesses, as the Catholic evil, the Gueux fever, and the 
Huguenot dysentery, mixed with other vexations... All this we have 
deserved through our sins, for we are motivated by pride and ambition; 
every one wishes to be called but not to be good; every one wishes to 
teach others, but not to be humble himself; to know much and to do little, 
to dominate others, but not to bow under God's hand.?? 


Moreover, the same juxtaposition between overweening, upward-aspiring 
human pride and ambition and the luminous, horizontal natural landscape 
that surrounds it also appears around this same moment in Bruegel’s influen- 
tial late religious painting: his starkly isolated Tower of Babel (Fig. 3.11), whose 
very name exemplifies "confusion."50 





28 беШпК, Bruegel, 239-41, no. 158. 

29 Quoted by Fritz Grossmann, “Bruegel’s ‘Woman Taken in Adultery’ and other Grisailles,” 
Burlington Magazine 94 (1952), 226 n. 37, citing J. A. Hessels’s edition of Ortelius’s let- 
ters (1887), no. 23. Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 35—36, sees this statement as evidence 
for Ortelius’s spiritualistic, anti-confessional attitude being inspired by Sebastian Franck. 
Also see his introduction to this volume. 

30 Sellink, Bruegel, 189, no. 125, dating the unsigned, undated Rotterdam work “с. 1568?” This 
argument, advanced by Walter Gibson, tallies closely with the 1568 Magpie on the Gallows 
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FIGURE 3.11 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Tower of Babel, c. 1568, oil on panel, 59.9 x 74.6 cm, 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, Rotterdam. 
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СНАРТЕК 4 


Virtue or Tyranny? Pieter Bruegel, Justitia, and the 
Myth of the Inquisition 


Gerd Schwerhoff 


Bruegel’s Justitia — Conflicting Interpretations 


A forest of gallows, stakes, and breaking wheels, brutally tortured people, gap- 
ing onlookers, but also dignified judges and diligent scribes. And in the mid- 
dle of it all, the allegory of Justitia stands out from the crowd, recognizable 
at second glance. The modern interpretations of this 1559 engraving based on 
a sketch by Pieter Bruegel are as contradictory as its individual motifs. They 
can be divided into three primary interpretive strands. First, researchers like 
Axel Romdahl, writing a century ago, or Carl Gustaf Stridbeck more recently 
(1956), describe the image as a panopticon where justice is dispensed in a way 
that contemporaries appear not to have found at all problematic. Thus it can 
be said that the sketch represents a true allegory of justice.! More recent legal 
historians have shifted the focus somewhat, interpreting Bruegel’s drawing as 
an assertion of the validity of institutionalized criminal justice.? The image is 
seen as a particularly impressive example of Justitia’s transformation “from the 
personification of a virtue into an icon of the institution of Justice.’ Beginning 
in the fifteenth century, this transformation culminated with the sword 
becoming a permanent attribute of Justitia, used to symbolize her power and 
authority (Fig. 4.1). 





1 Carl Gustaf Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien: Untersuchungen zu den ikonologischen Problemen bei 
Pieter Bruegel d. A. sowie dessen Beziehungen zum niederländischen Romanismus (Stockholm: 
1956), 161f.; see also Axel L. Romdahl, “Pieter Brueghel der Ältere und sein Kunstschaffen,” 
Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses 25 (1905), 
85-169, here 118. I would like to thank Jennifer Heber-Brown, Cheryl Petreman, Jessica 
Buskirk and Bertram Kaschek for their support with the English text, and John Neubauer for 
helpful hints regarding the engraving Hispanische Inquisition see footnote 52. 

2 Wolfgang Schild, Bilder von Recht und Gerechtigkeit (Cologne: 1995), 116. 

3 Lars Ostwaldt, Aequitas und Justitia: Ihre Ikonographie in Antike und Früher Neuzeit (Halle 
a. d. Saale: 2009), 171; and for the following 183ff. Pieter Bruegel’s Justitia is not considered in 


this volume, as far as I can see. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Justitia, 1559, engraving, 22.5 x 29 cm, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


These analyses assume that Justitia represents something positive, but another 
set of interpretations from art history suggests a more negative reading of the 
image. For example, Ludwig Miinz sees here a succinct, rather realistic repre- 
sentation of the virtue of justice, with Justitia surrounded by all those human 
weaknesses that are countered by the virtues.* The influential analysis of 
Charles de Tolnay (1925) is even more extreme, permeated with lofty existen- 
tialism. He situates Bruegel’s allegory on “the stage of the world turned upside 
down” and identified justice as unmerciful. According to his reading, the entire 
series of the virtues depicts a civilized humanity (Kulturmenschheit), which 
has completely stamped out its natural feelings of kindness (Naturhaftigkeit). 
Justitia is thus seen as an emblem of an impersonal “world order,” a bureaucrat- 
ic machine in which everyone fulfills their role without accepting any individ- 
ual responsibility? According to this critical reading, which takes into account 





4 Ludwig Münz and Luke Herrmann, Bruegel: The Drawings (London: 1961), 34. 
5 Charles de Tolnay, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels, 2nd ed. (Zürich: 1952), 25 & 27. 
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ап anthropological dimension but not concrete politics, Justitia stands for the 
most negative aspects of human nature. 

A third interpretative tradition, however, understands Bruegel’s representa- 
tion as satire and/or as criticism of justice.° The most dedicated modern advo- 
cate of this view is Jürgen Müller who wrote in 2001: 


Justitia (Justice) |..] is based on a paradox. The personification appears 
with her usual attributes, a blindfold, a sword, and scales, yet all around 
her people are tortured and killed. It is as if injustice rather than justice 
were being addressed. [... | it seems entirely plausible that this image is a 
pointed criticism of contemporary legal practice. The world depicted has 
been reduced to an execution site. [...] Bruegel shows us only the accused 
and condemned; there is no sign of anyone being favored by a decision 
of Justitia or protected by her judgment from an unjust world. Justitia’s 
blindfold [...] prevents her from seeing the atrocities committed in her 
name. Her determined impartiality has turned into blindness.’ 


In the Chemnitz exhibition catalog from 2014, Muller sharpens this interpreta- 
tion and reinforces it with new arguments. He considers the image a criticism 
of “Habsburgian or Spanish-Catholic foreign rule,” and sees in it an explicit 
position against the brutality of the Catholic Inquisition.® 

Both Bruegel’s image and its analyses present a fruitful challenge to his- 
torians of crime and criminal justice. Müller’s interpretation referring to the 
Inquisition is especially interesting, because a broad historical inquiry into the 
role of the myth of the Inquisition in the Netherlandish struggle for freedom 
has taken place within the last 25 years.” As far as І can determine, iconographic 





6 Irving L. Zupnick, “Appearance and Reality in Bruegel’s Virtues,” in Evolution generale et 
développements régionaux en histoire d l'art (Acts of the International Congress of the History 
of Art Budapest 1969), vol. 1. (Budapest: 1972), 745—753. 

7 Jürgen Müller in Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Drawings and Prints, ed. Nadine Orenstein (New 
York: 2001), 177; similar to his statement in Pieter Bruegel invenit: Das druckgraphische Werk 
[exh. cat., Hamburger Kunsthalle] eds. Jürgen Müller and Uwe M. Schneede (Hamburg: 
2001), 78. 

8 Jürgen Müller, "Einführung" and "Katalog" in Pieter Bruegel d. А. und das Theater der Welt 
[exh. cat., Kunstsammlungen Chemnitz], eds. Ingrid Mössinger and Jürgen Müller (Berlin: 
2014), 21, 138f. 

9 The extensive literature on persecution in the Netherlands is strongly related to studies of 
the emergence of the ‘black legend’ of the Spanish Inquisition: Werner Thomas, “De mythe 
van de Spaanse Inquisitie in de Nederlanden van de zestiende eeuw,” Bijdragen en mededelin- 
gen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 105, (1990), 325-53; Cornelis Augustijn, “Die 
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evidence has hardly played a role in this discussion to date, and Pieter Bruegel’s 
identity as an individual, not at all (which is not surprising given the scanty 
information available regarding him). Similarly, art historians have paid little 
attention to traditional historical evidence. I would like to take on the rather 
modest task of examining two aspects of Müller's interpretation. Can Bruegel's 
image really be understood as a criticism of justice? And if so, is it plausible to 
relate this criticism to the Inquisition? 

Two additional preliminary remarks are necessary. Firstly, I am undertaking 
this examination as a historian and not as an art historian, with all the limita- 
tions and simplifications that this implies. I will concentrate only on Justitia 
and ignore the whole context of related works, especially the series of virtues 
and vices. These other works of Bruegel would probably also yield evidence of 
satire, irony and criticism, but I will leave that analysis to the experts.!? 
Secondly, this is not an attempt to construct an authoritative and exclusive 
reading of the image. On the contrary, I assume, along with Jürgen Müller and 
his team, that there is a multiplicity of possible interpretations, among which 
the subversive one addressed below is only one alternative. Even if merely as a 
strategy to prevent censorship and persecution, there must also have been an 
affirmative interpretation, or very general allegorical reading, available. 





Ketzerverfolgungen in den Niederlanden von 1520 bis 1545,” in Ketzerverfolgungen 
im 16. und frühen ı7. Jahrhundert, eds. Silvana Seidel Menchi et al. (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1992), 49—63; Judith Pollmann, "Eine natürliche Feindschaft: Ursprung 
und Funktion der schwarzen Legende über Spanien in den Niederlanden, 1560-1581,’ 
in Feindbilder: Die Darstellung des Gegners in der politischen Publizistik des Mittelalters 
und der Neuzeit, ed. Franz Bosbach (Cologne: 1992) 73-93; Francis E. Beemon, "The 
Myth of the Spanish Inquisition and The Preconditions for the Dutch Revolt," Archiv 
für Reformationsgeschichte 85 (1994), 246-264; Aline Goosens, Les Inquisitions mod- 
ernes dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux (1520—1622), 2 vols. (Bruxelles: 1997/98); Johannes 
Arndt, "Der spanisch-niederländische Krieg in der deutschsprachigen Publizistik 1566— 
1648,” in Krieg und Kultur: Die Rezeption von Krieg und Frieden in der Niederländischen 
Republik und im Deutschen Reich 1568—1648, eds. Horst Lademacher and Simon Groenveld 
(Berlin: 1998), 401-418; Jochen A. Fühner, Die Kirchen- und die antireformatorische 
Religionspolitik Karls V. in den siebzehn Provinzen der Niederlande 1515—1555 (Leiden: 
2004); Alastair Duke, “The ‘Inquisition’ and the Repression of Religious Dissent in 
the Habsburg Netherlands 1521-1566,” in Dissident Identities in the Early Modern Low 
Countries, eds. Judith Pollmann and Andrew Spicer (Farnham: 2009), 99-118; idem, 
"A Legend in the Making: News of the 'Spanish Inquisition' in the Low Countries in 
German Evangelical Pamphlets, 1546-1550,” in ibid., 119-135. 
10 Cf. for the latest overview see Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt, по. 
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The Engraving 


But now it is time to take a closer look at Bruegel’s image. It is a copper plate 
engraving, probably produced by the engraver Philipp Galle from a mirror- 
image preparatory sketch; the sketch is signed by Bruegel (lower left corner 
on the writing desk) and dated 1559. The engraving is part of a cycle of the 
seven virtues published by Hieronymus Cock in Antwerp. In 1558 Cock had 
published the seven deadly sins engraved by Pieter van der Heyden, which 
were also based on preliminary studies by Bruegel (Fig. 4.2).! The allegory of 
Justitia is situated in the forecourt of an official building, perhaps the town 
hall, in front of which court is being held. The coats of arms hanging halfway 
up the exterior wall have been identified in the literature as those of the six 
Netherlandish provinces.” Justitia is wearing a blindfold, holding a scale in 
her right hand and a sword in her left. She is standing on a raised rectangular 
stone to which a ring is attached. In front of the stone lies a chain, which is pre- 
sumably to be used as shackles. A complex scene of torture and punishment 
unfolds around this central figure — a spectacle with numerous onlookers. The 
image can be roughly subdivided into four sections. A public court scene is 
depicted in the lower right hand corner. Although situated in the open air, the 
bay of the building is decorated with what could be a baldachin (a canopy 
of state). A table has been set up to allow scribes to carry out their duties. At 
each end of the table court bars or benches extend into the square, providing 
seating for judges or jury members. The two men standing in front of the table 
are either parties to the dispute or defendants. Wound around the body and 
arms of the man on the lower left is a rope held by the armed bailiff stand- 
ing behind his captive. The prisoner is holding a cross in his hand, perhaps 
because he wants, or is required, to swear an oath. The whole scene is laid out 
on a slightly raised stone or wooden platform. A few other people seem to be 
waiting for access to the court but are held back by a court minion. Two scribes 
sitting in the bottom right corner, bent over their writing desk, complete this 
quadrant. Not only are they seated outside the court’s bars, but they do not 
seem at all interested in the proceedings. Their protocoling activities are most 
likely related to the scene of torture being carried out in the left foreground at 
Justitia’s feet, a scene which constitutes a second center of attention for the 
observer. There, a delinquent lies on the rack, his body stretched by the efforts 
of an assistant half-kneeling at his feet. At the same time, two men at his head 
pour liquid from a pitcher into a funnel held to his mouth. Behind the bench, 





11 A Hans Mielke, Pieter Bruegel: Die Zeichnungen (Turnhout: 1996), 48ff. & 56И. 
12  Zupnick, “Appearance and Reality,’ 749. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Justitia, 1559, pen and gray-brown ink, 22.4 x 29.5 cm, 
Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, Brussels. 


another henchman stands holding a burning torch from which he allows hot 
oil to drip onto the legs of the delinquent. Despite its brutality, this scene cap- 
tures very little of the crowd’s attention; only the man standing directly behind 
Justitia glances in that direction. Two men standing behind and to the left of 
the scene of torture are apparently conversing, while a third seems to be dictat- 
ing to the scribe. 

From the scene of torture in the foreground, the observer's gaze travels fur- 
ther into the background shown in the upper left corner, taking in the third 
quadrant of the image with its variety of corporal punishments. In the bottom 
left corner of this quadrant, a beheading is about to take place on the square 
itself. The executioner raises his sword in one hand, while his other hand 
grasps the hair of the condemned, who is himself griping a cross in both hands. 
Few people are watching this scene, although a crowd has gathered behind 
it around the platform situated on the lower level and reachable by a short 
staircase. In this second scene, a half-naked man is chained to a whipping post, 
being beaten by a fagot-wielding bailiff. To the right and behind these figures, 
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a crowd watches as another man — hands and feet bound together behind 
him - is hoisted up into the air on a long rope. Further back, the landscape 
opens up to reveal a variety of other punitive spectacles along the horizon, 
as well as the crowds of people streaming toward them on foot and by horse, 
some accompanied by small children. The observer can make out a burning at 
the stake and two gallows, each with two bodies hanging from them. There are 
also several breaking wheels, most of which bear the dismembered remains 
of criminals' corpses. A wooden cross is perceptible in the upper left corner 
atop a small hill. The observer sees this from behind, since the cross is turned 
to face the gallows and wheels. Its platform serves as a vantage point for two 
shadowy observers. The fourth quadrant to the upper right brings the action 
back towards the viewer and leads back to the building. Violent spectacles are 
shown there as well. For example, inside the room, whose two arches are sup- 
ported by a middle column and open onto the square, a man's hand is either 
being beaten with a hammer or cut off with a hatchet. In the other archway, 
another wrongdoer is being led toward the scene by two henchmen, obviously 
against his will. The circle closes with a small structure projecting from the 
building (an Utlucht or kiosk [| Gaddemen |), in front of which two men, perhaps 
also scribes, stand with bent heads clothed in strange hoods. 


Virtue or Underlying Criticism? 


What kind of values might be associated with this image? It seems appropri- 
ate to approach this question in a comparative manner. Some of the numer- 
ous extant representations of court scenes dating from the thirteenth century 
onwards are quite similar to the scene depicted in the lower right quadrant of 
Bruegel's image; for instance, the court scene from the Bambergische Peinliche 
Halsgerichtsordnung (Bambergensis) of 1507 (Fig. 4.3). Additionally, images of 
torture and corporal punishments appeared with increasing frequency during 
the transition from the medieval to modern eras. In no way did such picto- 
rial representations indicate a criticism per se of the cruelty of contemporary 
judicial practices. On the contrary, it is evident that around the year 1500 cor- 
poral criminal justice was being ostentatiously displayed with all its instru- 
ments of torment, including examples of pre-trial interrogations using torture. 
These images could even be interpreted as a mise-en-scene of a new type of 
institutional criminal justice. The authorities may have used them to legitimize 
their claims to the right to investigate crime, convict delinquents and subject 
them to corporal public punishment ex officio. In this way, authorities broke 
away from the previous, medieval form of justice, which was based mainly on 
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FIGURE 4.3 Anonymous, Court Scene, colored woodcut, Bambergische Peinliche 


Halsgerichtsordnung (Bambergensis), 1507, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
München, Rar. 466. 
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disputes between two parties and resulted in financial compensation orina 
pinch, private retribution. 

A pioneer of this change in the Holy Roman Empire was the renown judge 
Johann von Schwarzenberg, who composed the Bambergensis, published in 
1507 (Fig. 4.4). This treatise outlining procedures for the prosecution of capi- 
tal crimes is considered an important milestone in the history of German 
criminal justice.!* We should not be misled by the fact that the title page of 
the second edition from 1508 depicts inanimate instruments of punishment; 
many other illustrations show how such devices were used on accused per- 
sons. A glance into the torture chamber reveals the contemporary inquisito- 
rial processes, which involved completely legal, bureaucratic procedures: the 
tying of hands in preparation for hoisting the accused in the presence of the 
judge, the scribes seated in the background ready to protocol the interroga- 
tion (Fig. 4.5). The sentences themselves are also depicted. First somewhat 
sparingly, with an imminent beheading in the foreground and the raising of a 
breaking wheel (upon which a criminal’s corpse is secured) in the background 
(Fig. 4.6). Then in greater variety, with the first scenes supplemented by an 
execution on the gallows and a flogging. With its inclusion of woodcut illustra- 
tions, the Bambergensis established an iconographic tradition. Ulrich Tengler’s 
Laienspiegel was also important in promulgating this tradition. First printed 
in 1509, this tract was explicitly intended as an accessible law book for popu- 
lar use. Alongside many other images, it includes depictions of torture and 
punishment. The composition of the illustration in the section on “rigorous 
questioning” (Fig. 4.7) is similar to Bruegel’s image in that the scene is located 
partially in the open air and partially under an architectural projection. There 
is also a scene in the background in which hands resting on a block are beaten 
with a hammer. In addition to showing a man hung from his tied wrists with 
weights attached to his feet, a second scene shows a man being tortured by a 
torch-wielding henchman. Seemingly even more drastic are the illustrations of 





13 For a short overview Matthias Schmoeckel, "Inquisitionsprozess, in Enzyklopädie der 
Neuzeit, ed. Friedrich Jaeger, vol. 5 (Stuttgart and Weimar: 2007), 1031-33. Still a useful sur- 
vey is Wolfgang Schild, Alte Gerichtsbarkeit: Vom Gottesurteil bis zum Beginn der modernen 
Rechtsprechung (München: 1980). For torture see Robert Zagolla, Im Namen der Wahrheit: 
Folter in Deutschland vom Mittelalter bis heute (Berlin: 2006). 

14 Lastly regarding the Bambergensis see Andreas Deutsch, Der Klagspiegel und sein 
Autor Conrad Heyden: Ein Rechtsbuch des 15. Jahrhunderts als Wegbereiter der Rezeption 
(Cologne: 2004), 58off. 

15 Cf. Ulrich Tenglers Laienspiegel: Ein Rechtsbuch zwischen Humanismus und Hexenwahn, 
ed. Andreas Deutsch (Heidelberg: 2011); Gianna Burret, Der Inquisitionsprozess im 
Laienspiegel des Ulrich Tengler: Rezeption des gelehrten Rechts in der städtischen 
Rechtspraxis (Cologne: 2010). 
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FIGURE 4.4 Anonymous, Instruments for Torture and Execution, woodcut from Bambergensis, 
title page of the edition Mainz 1508, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Miinchen, Rar. 2137. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Anonymous, Preparation for Torture, colored woodcut from Bambergensis, 1507, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, München, Rar. 466. 
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FIGURE 4.6 Anonymous, Execution, colored woodcut from Bambergensis, 1507, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, München, Rar. 466. 


punishments in which not only the usual executions such as burning, hanging, 
drowning, quartering, breaking on the wheel and beheading are pictured, but 
also other corporal punishments such as the amputation of hands with hatch- 
ets, the poking out of eyes, and the slicing off of ears (Fig. 4.8). Although the 
reception of these motifs cannot be traced here in detail, it is worth pointing 
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FIGURE 4.7 Anonymous, Torture, woodcut from Ulrich Tengler, Der пей EN Augsburg 
1512 |VD16 T 342], Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Anonymous, Executions, woodcut from Ulrich Tengler, Der neü Layenspiegel, 
Augsburg 1512. Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München. 


out that the Carolina, the criminal code promulgated by Emperor Charles V in 
1532, bore a frontispiece reminiscent of Tengler's images. 

That such motifs were known in Flanders and the Netherlands by the mid- 
sixteenth century is indicated by their inclusion in what is probably the 
region's most important law book, Josse de Damhouder's Praxis rerum crimi- 
nalium, which first appeared in 1554.6 Providing step-by-step depictions of 
judicial procedures, woodcuts were an integral and, at the time, very innova- 
tive part of the work. The illustrator provided glimpses into the torture cham- 
ber similar to those described above (Figs. 4.9 & 4.10). The punishments are 
also portrayed in a very dramatic image in the chapter on the executioner, who 
assumes a more central role here than elsewhere (Fig. 4.11). Not only is he 
shown as wielder of the sword, but also as the one who fans the flames and 
drags the condemned by the collar to the gallows. As early as 1905, Romdahl 





16 David Ragazzoni, "De quaestione sive tortura’ nella Praxis rerum criminalium di 
Damhouder: coscienza, giustizia e diritto nel Cinquecento europeo,” Archivio di storia 
della cultura XXVI (2013), 35-56; Rik Opsommer and Jos Monballyu, “Damhouder, Joos 
de" in Lexikon zur Geschichte der Hexenverfolgung, eds. Gudrun Gersmann, Katrin Moeller 
and Jürgen-Michael Schmidt, https://www.historicum.net/purl/b7zor/. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Anonymous, Torture Scene, woodcut from Joost de Damhoudere, Praxis rerum 


criminalium, Frankfurt am Main 1571 |VD16 D 62], Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
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Anonymous, Torture scene, woodcut from Joost de Damhoudere, Praxis rerum 


criminalium, Frankfurt am Main 1571, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München. 
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FIGURE 4.11 Anonymous, Executioner, woodcut from Joost de Damhoudere, Praxis rerum 
criminalium, Frankfurt am Main 1571, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München. 
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referred to these illustrations as direct exemplars for the torture methods 
depicted by Bruegel.!” 

This much is clear: from as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
there was a veritable arsenal of illustrated legal codices from which Bruegel’s 
portrayal of Justitia clearly derives. Just as these codices and their illustrations 
constitute abstract representations of criminal courts, Bruegel’s Justitia can be 
interpreted as an image, which emphasizes the virtues of justice while also 
depicting institutionalized criminal prosecution. Yet, this interpretation does 
not rule out the possibility of considering such imagery in a more critical con- 
text. The anonymous illustrations (attributed to Petrarcameister) appearing 
in the German translation (Trostspiegel in Gliick und Ungliick) of the Italian 
humanist Francesco Petrarca’s De remediis utriusque fortunae provide an early 
example. Although these woodcuts were produced between 1518 and 1521, they 
were first published in Augsburg in 1532 and thereafter appeared in numerous 
editions and other translations.!? It is obvious that they resemble the illustra- 
tions of legal codices and elements of Bruegel’s Justitia. Ludwig Miinz has even 
argued that these particular woodcuts were used as models by Netherlandish 
illustrators.!? In fact, it is hard to deny that the archetype character of the 
image of the rack derives from Trostspiegel’s chapter on torture (Book 2, 
Chap. Lxv) (Fig. 4.12). Similarly, some details of the image depicting shame- 
ful, dishonorable deaths appear in the print, (Book 2, Chap. сіххп) (Fig. 4.13) 
indicating that Bruegel used this image as a model; i.e. leading the accused 
through minions in front of the court bench or the executioner's raised sword 
shown behind the head of the delinquent. The connection between text and 
image needs consideration, especially since the first example explicitly deals 
with unjust and unethical martyrdom. However, no symbolized empathy with 
the innocent victims can be detected. The scenes serve as the background for 
a moral admonition of the wrongly tormented. Such people are expected to 
take comfort in their clear consciences and even to summon compassion for 
the torturers, since it was considered much easier to suffer injustice than to 
commit it. Such a message cannot be interpreted as an explicit early modern 





17 . Romdahl, “Pieter Brueghel der Ältere,” 118. 

18 Franz-Josef Worstbrock, “Petrarcas De remediis utriusue fortunae: Textstruktur und 
frühneuzeitliche deutsche Rezeption," in Francesco Petrarca in Deutschland (Tübingen: 
2006), 39-57, here дїї. Regarding the images, see Karl A. E. Enenkel, "Der Petrarca des 
‘Petrarca-Meisters’: Zum Text-Bild-Verhältnis in illustrierten De-Remediis-Ausgaben,” in 
Petrarch and his readers in the Renaissance, eds. Karl A. E. Enenkel and J. Papy (Leiden: 
2006), 71-170. 

19 Münz, Bruegel. The Drawings, No. 146. 
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FIGURE 4.12 Petrarcameister, Torture, woodcut from Trostspiegel in Glück und Unglück, 
Frankfurt a. M. 1572, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München. 
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FIGURE 4.13 Petrarcameister, Executions, woodcut from Trostspiegel in Glück 
und Unglück, Frankfurt a. M. 1572, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
München. 
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criticism of criminal justice, especially considering the depiction of a bronze 
bull beside the rack. According to a Greek legend, the artist Perilaos was 
the first person to be forced inside the bronze bull, which he had created in the 
sixth century Bc for the tyrant Phalaris of Acragas. These victims subsequently 
died from the heat of fires that were built below the sculpture.2° Nevertheless, 
the Petrarcameister’s illustrations raise the possibility that images of justice 
could be used to express multiple messages. 

Let's take a closer look at Bruegel’s image again. There are definitely 
numerous hints to indicate that the artist intended Justitia to be a criticism 
of contemporary criminal justice. There are significant and substantial devia- 
tions from the conventional artistic tradition, both in the specific details of the 
image and in the composition as a whole. Previous research has primarily con- 
centrated on the details. For instance, the allegory of Justitia deserves a second 
look. I find it unlikely that her two-pointed headdress actually constitutes a 
reference to prostitution as Zupnick claims on the basis of older Netherlandish 
research.? However, the pedestal does appear to be meaningful; the ring 
attached for shackles gives the stone the look of a рогу? Symbolically speak- 
ing, this scene could be described as the embodiment of justice herself, who 
stands on the pillory having clearly fallen into disgrace — no doubt because 
she cannot fulfill her task since she is actually blind. The meaning of Justitia 
would thus be completely turned around - her virtue transformed into injus- 
tice. Similarly, as Jürgen Müller remarks, criticism can be detected in the cross 
on the hill in the upper left corner, whose two shadowy figures are reminiscent 
of Mary and John standing at the foot of the crucifix. At first glance, the cross 
fits unobtrusively into the row of gallows and breaking wheels along the hori- 
zon since it does represent, albeit anachronistically, a method of execution. At 
the same time, of course, it embodies a marked contrast: as a symbol both of 
divine grace and forgiveness in general, and quite concretely of a condemned 
innocent man. The cross can also be interpreted as an indictment of Judeo- 
Roman criminal justice, which could easily have been transferred to an early 
modern context. 





20 Richard Neudecker, “Perilaos [3]" Der neue Pauly: Altertum, vol. 9 (Stuttgart: 2000). 
Moreover, there are multiple text-image correlations from Enenkel and Petrarca to 
consider. 

21 Zupnick, “Appearance and Reality,” 749. 

22 Mielke, 59, sees an allusion to the Gerichtssteine, which lay in the marketplace of Dutch 
cities, Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien, 162, speaks of a symbol of the strength and stability of 
the application of justice. 
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An examination of further details would only lead further into the realm 
of speculation. Nonetheless, in the Chemnitz catalog Jürgen Müller points 
out the scene above the torture and to the right in the sketch (left in the 
engraving) where: 


[...] two men [are] depicted in an intense conversation, and one of them 
is shown clearly in profile. This figure overtly recalls the reformer John 
Calvin, who in 1553 had the humanist and religious free spirit Michel 
Servet executed in Genf, proving that religious intolerance could in no 
way be considered a privilege of the Catholics.?? 


I will not venture to say whether this attribution is tenable, but by accept- 
ing this premise, one is tempted to speculate further about the small group 
depicted in the left lower corner. Who is the man dressed in rich furs that ‘Calvin’ 
is speaking to, who also holds his hand confessionally to his breast? Could it 
be the famous controversial theologian Johannes Eck (1494-1554), who stood 
for Catholic hardliners and was probably still hated long after his death by his 
confessional opponent? If his counterpart, Calvin, is being subtly criticized for 
the death of Servet, then it must be mentioned that Calvin himself provided 
decisive evidence regarding the identity of Michel Servet (the alleged Michel 
de Villeneuve) to the Catholic Inquisition in Vienna.?* And since we are already 
speculating: is there perhaps a historical model for that third man, corpulent 
and also clothed in furs up to his neck, who seems to dictate something to the 
scribe? It could be the denunciation of a potential malefactor, a future victim 
of the machinery of justice, that is depicted here. The long, withered branch in 
his hand might symbolize religious faith, faded and necrotic, while the mon- 
eybag hanging ostentatiously from his belt stands for what is really important 
to him, or perhaps his reward for the denunciation — Judas sends his regards ... 

At this point, I will end my speculations on the meaning of specific details 
and turn towards the image's composition, which I will examine from the 
viewpoint of the history of criminal justice. The most striking difference in 
comparison with the iconographic tradition of law codices (briefly described 
above) is that various procedural steps are mixed together in Bruegel's rep- 
resentation. The depictions of public courts, inquisitorial questioning with 
torture, and publicly inflicted corporal punishment are combined into an 





23 Pieter Bruegel d. À., 139. 
24 Сега Schwerhoff, Zungen wie Schwerter: Blasphemie in alteuropäischen Gesellschaften 
1200-1650 (Konstanz: 2005), gif. 
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impossible-to-disentangle melange, which corresponds neither to legal reali- 
ties nor to the familiar iconographic tradition. As the final act of an inquisitorial 
trial, public courts were almost always strictly separated from actual investiga- 
tions, which could resort to torture only under certain conditions. Interrogations 
were never performed publicly and only a few court officials – the examin- 
ing magistrate, scribes and executioners — were typically present. According 
to legal theory, torture was subject to strict case-based criteria. It was to be 
executed only in the presence of strong evidence and only in particular forms 
within narrow limits. The goal was to obtain a confession, which subsequently 
had to be affirmed by the accused outside of the torture chamber in order 
to be legally valid. Bruegel’s representation can thus be seen as a mockery of 
contemporary legal theory. In the scene in the lower left quadrant, there is no 
apparent sense of proportion or purpose: three types of torture are carried out 
at the same time, no judge is in any way concerned with the events, and no 
statement is being made for scribes to document. Contrary to what Romdahl 
implied, a closer inspection of Josse de Damhouder’s treatise indicates that it 
cannot be used to provide legal legitimacy for the torture methods depicted by 
Bruegel. Instead, Damhouder implores the jurist to prove himself a righteous, 
prudent judge and not an inhumane tyrant when considering the use of tor- 
ture (Quaest. 37). Like many of his colleagues, Damhouder has trouble with 
concrete specifications regarding the type, duration and severity of torture, but 
still he specifies that torture should be only performed with ropes. Other forms 
involving “water, vinegar, oils or even burning pitch poured down the throat,” 
he characterizes as “tyrannical” and “inhumane.” Other elements of torture 
in Bruegel’s image are also questionable. The hoisting of the man in the upper 
edge of the picture with his hands bound behind his back represents a typical 
method of interrogation, but here it is presented clearly as public punishment. 
(Similarly unclear and ambivalent is the status of the torture that takes place 
half inside the building, but because of the open archways is also in public — is 
it part of the interrogation or a corporal punishment?) In general it can be said 
that it is not the representation of brutality and torture in itself, but Bruegel’s 
composition as a whole that calls justice into question.?® 





25 Josten Damhouder, Praxis Rerum Criminalium (Frankfurt am Main: 1565), 71. This pas- 
sage is supplemented in the Latin edition, with examples and references: i.e. Jodocus 
Damhouderus, Practica Rerum Criminalium, (Würzburg: 1641), 112f. 

26 | Some might say that we should not look for the same purism of law in works by an artist 
such as Bruegel, unlike by an expert such as Damhouder. But the deviations noted here 
are not trivial details, only of interest to specialists, but ought to rather be evident to 
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Specifically, the caption lends the image a special twist: SCOPVS LEGIS 
EST, AVT УТ EUM QVEM PVNIT EMENDET, AVT POENA/ EIVS 
CAETEROS MELIORES REDDET AVT SVBLATIS MALIS CAETERI 
SECVRIORES VIVAT, that is: It is the object of the law to improve the one 
it punishes, or to improve the others through his punishment, or to improve 
the lives of the others through the destruction of evil. This caption is missing 
in Bruegel’s sketch, but given the close relationship between the artist and his 
publisher, Hieronymus Cock, it seems legitimate to include it when reading 
the image.’ The caption makes clear that the spotlight is not on “justice” in 
general, but rather on the institution that is meant to generate justice — the 
law. Particular emphasis is placed upon the legal apparatus, which upholds 
the law. The three objectives named above are classic and comprehend - as 
jurisprudence would formulate it — both “specific deterrence” (protecting 
society from the crime and improving the criminal) as well as a “general deter- 
rence” (discouraging others from committing the crime). Nonetheless, there is 
a significant tension apparent between the text and the image. In the text the 
emendatio (improvement of the offender) comes first, which seems absolutely 
atypical for the legal discourse of the sixteenth century. The image, however, 
emphasizes only deterrence with its concentration on corporal punishments. 
Text and image thus point in different directions. In other words, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the image does not constitute an illustration of the 
text, but rather that the text constitutes a critical comment on the image. The 
conclusion to be drawn thus far is unambiguous: both the specific details and 
the composition as a whole suggest that Bruegel’s image can be read as a clear 
criticism of the institutional legal practice of the period. 





reasonably educated observers. Thus, while institutionalized brutality did not pose sig- 
nificant problems for contemporaries, this kind of cruelty was naturally only appropriate 
when preceded by juristic processes and the decree of a fair sentence. As earlier interpre- 
tations have stressed, Bruegel appears to have depicted a bureaucratic, autonomous legal 
machine, which cares as little for the appropriate fairness of the verdict as it does for pos- 
sible acts of mercy, which were also always understood as the counterpart to tough sen- 
tences. The absence of mercy has been highlighted by Zupnick and Müller. Even Tolnay 
indicates that allegory of Justitia’s attributes of mercifulness, such as a pillow or bed, are 
missing or that the bed has been transformed into the rack. Tolnay, Die Zeichnungen, 27. 
27 Petra Roettig, “‘Bruegel invenit' – ‘Cock excudit:’ Pieter Bruegel d. A. und sein Verleger 


Hieronymus Cock,” in Pieter Bruegel invenit, 22-30. 
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The Netherlands: Inquisitions against Heretics Versus “the” 
Inquisition 


Nevertheless, I have only covered half the distance. It is still an open question 
whether the critique applies only on a general, timeless level and therefore 
addresses mainly the weaknesses of human legal institutions, or whether it 
really denounces the monstrosities of religious persecution, that is, the Catholic 
Inquisition. This possibility, I should note in advance, is much more difficult to 
confirm unambiguously than the first. What follows is characterized more by 
indirect plausibility than by direct proof. My arguments are premised on inter- 
pretations of the possible religious attitude of Pieter Bruegel as documented in 
the Chemnitz catalog. The confession, or rather, non-denominational position 
of the artist could have been similar to that of his friend Abraham Ortelius. The 
latter was characterized by Jason Harris as someone who defied denomina- 
tional boundaries, without openly transgressing them, someone who persisted 
in dissimulation and ambiguity, probably not only because he feared religious 
persecution, but also because he found inner piety more important than dog- 
matic controversies or external liturgy.?® 

First, we need to think about what religious persecution looked like in the 
Habsburgian Netherlands around 1559. According to an oft-cited analysis by 
William Monter, an estimated 3000 heretics were executed in Europe in the 
45 years between the beginning of the Reformation in 1520 and the start of 
the religious wars in the mid 15605.29 Almost one-third of these executions 
(about 1300) took place in the Habsburgian Netherlands. About 1000 of the 
condemned were Anabaptists, whose persecution reached its peak following 
the failure of the Munster Rebellion after 1535. This group of heretics was also 
highly criminalized elsewhere in Europe. The great number of Anabaptists 
on the one hand and the existence of an intransigent authority on the other 
explain the Netherlands' position as the center of persecution in this early 
period. Starting in 1557, however, the Protestants found themselves increasingly 





28 Јаѕоп Harris, “The Religious Position of Abraham Ortelius,” in The Low Countries as a 
Crossroads of Religious Beliefs [Intersections 3], eds. Arie-Jan Gelderblom, Jan L. de Jong 
and Marc van Vaeck (Leiden and Boston: 2004), 89-139, 135. On Ortelius' religious posi- 
tion with regard to Bruegel, see Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die "Monatsbilder" 
Pieter Bruegels d. А. (Munich: 2012), 34—38. 

29 E. William Monter, “Heresy executions in Reformation Europe, 1520-1565,’ in Tolerance 
and Intolerance in the European Reformation, eds. Ole Peter Grell and Bob Scribner 
(Cambridge: 1996), 48-64, here 65. 
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in the cross hairs of persecutions, which were especially concentrated in the 
urban centers of the southern Netherlands, Brabant and Flanders.>® 

But who were the persecuting authorities? If we summarily identify them as 
the “Inquisition’, we are right in principle, but this assertion alludes to a com- 
plex problem rather than constituting a solution. The term inquisition refers to 
a legal investigative process in which a judge actively collects evidence, gathers 
denunciations, interrogates witnesses, arrests suspects and questions them – 
possibly under torture. Although a matter of course in modern Germany, this 
process was relatively new; in medieval times, accusatorial lawsuits, or party 
disputes (accusatio), had been the dominant form. The inquisitorial procedure 
had been developed in ecclesiastical jurisdictions as a result of the desire to 
find effective ways to combat heresy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 
was no coincidence that this process gave its name to the newly minted papal 
authority for the prosecution of heretics; the inquisitio haereticae pravitatis 
or the pope's special investigator was also known as the inquisitor. In addi- 
tion to the papal inquisitors, bishops were still active as the actual authority 
responsible for combating heresy, so there were also Episcopalian inquisitions. 
To make things even more complicated, the very effective inquisitorial pro- 
cess was gradually adopted by the secular legal system over the course of the 
15th and 16th centuries. Secular judges could therefore also be addressed as 
inquisitors, and the term inquisition referred not only to the ecclesiastical 
Catholic authority for the prosecution of heretics but could also represent the 
embodiment of state justice. 

All three inquisition authorities — papal, episcopal, and secular — were 
involved in the prosecution and persecution of non-Catholics in the Habsburgian 
Netherlands in a complex intermingling of cooperation, competition, and 
conflict, which changed over time and looked quite different from region to 
region. This is not the place to break down this complexity into its component 
parts. To take one example, however, among the papally appointed inquisi- 
tors, Pieter Titelmans had an exemplary career. He was actively involved in the 
hunt for heretics in Flanders from 1545 to 1566.?! He is credited with a total of 
at least 127 executions, among which 82 death sentences were handed down 
between 1559 (with 16 condemnations) and 1563. These verdicts represent only 





›)) 


зо Duke, “The Inquisition’”, 100; but cf. the numbers at Goosens, Les Inquisitions modernes, 
vol. 2, 9off. 

31 Johan Decavele, De dageraad van de reformatie in Vlaanderen (1520-1565) (Brussels: 1975), 
14ff.; J. van der Wiele, “De Inquisitierechtbank van Peter Titelmans in de zestiende eeuw 
in Vlaanderen,” Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 97 
(1982), 19—63; Goosens, Les Inquisitions modernes, vol. 2, 65ff. 
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11% of all reported cases that the zealous inquisitor dealt with. In total around 
1200 people were “processed” іп the machinery of his tribunal.?? Many were 
given ecclesiastical punishments, as was common practice in ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions, which were more interested in repentance than exclusion. For 
the Calvinists in Kortrijk, where Titelmans held a benefice, he was, according 
to a document from 1566, the prototypical inquisitor who spilt the blood of 
innocent men and women indiscriminately.?? 

Although Titelmans was perhaps the most fervent inquisitor during Bruegel’s 
lifetime, the controversial debate over the Inquisition crystallized less around 
him than around Charles V’s anti-heretic legislation, especially the so-called 
Blutplakat (proclamation against heretics) of 1550.34 The long series of legisla- 
tive measures against Protestant heresies had begun with the Netherlandish 
version of the Edict of Worms against Luther in July 1521. Incidentally, it was 
this imperial edict, which inaugurated the tradition allowing heresy to be 
interpreted as a crime of lese-majeste and a violation of sovereign edicts, thus 
authorizing secular courts to prosecute and condemn heretics. Shortly there- 
after, the Emperor attempted major reforms with regards to the prosecution of 
heretics. In April 1523, he named Franz van der Hulst, member of the Council 
of Brabant and thus not a theologian, as a sort of secular inquisitor with 
extensive powers for combating heresy in all the territories of the Netherlands.?5 
This model of secular inquisition (although this term never appears) was 
no doubt inspired by the Spanish Inquisition, which also allowed laypeople to 
act as inquisitors and judges in heresy trials — though nominally under papal 
jurisdiction, they were mainly accountable to the monarch. Indeed, Pope 
Hadrian VI belatedly approved this new institution by naming van der Hulst a 
papal inquisitor one year later, although this act was barely able to camouflage 
the de facto secularization of heresy prosecution. Regardless, van der Hulst’s 
regime did not last long. The Assembly of Representatives was opposed to him 
and he was dismissed for disobeying the orders of the regent, despite his asser- 
tions of papal authority. 





32 Van der Wiele, “De Inquisitierechtbank,” 41, 61f. 

33  . Decavele, De dageraad, 31. Two years earlier, Titelmans had complained in a letter to 
the regent about the resistance and the limited resources, which gave him a hard time. 
Ibid. 29f. 

34 For the legislation against heretics cf. Goosens, Les Inquisitions modernes, vol. 1, 47ff. 
Fühner, Die Kirchen- und die antireformatorische Religionspolitik Karls V., 185ff. 

35 Goosens, Les Inquisitions modernes, vol. 1, $.137; Fühner, Die Kirchen- und die antirefor- 
matorische Religionspolitik Karls V., 224ff. 
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In the following decades a variety of inquisitions — episcopal, papal and 
secular courts — for combating heresy existed alongside each other, though 
Charles V partially succeeded in bringing the papal inquisitors under his sov- 
ereign control.?° The desire to have a unified authority for the effective pros- 
ecution of heretics evidently remained, despite a partial recognition of the 
Netherlands’ splintered feudal world with many regional and local courts and 
elected assemblies.?? Charles's anti-Reformation legislative campaign reached 
its peak with the notorious Blutplakat of 29 April 1550 against heretics, which 
went beyond the harsh legislation of previous years. Not only did this edict 
contain wide-ranging provisions allowing for the confiscation of property 
from heretics, the revocation of the right to sign contracts, and the imposition 
of major obstacles to the obtaining of pardons. The greatest opposition was 
reserved for the provision calling for the execution of suspected reoffenders — 
i.e. persons who had previously been absolved of heresy by the Inquisition 
but came again under suspicion. It must be noted that in these cases, suspi- 
cion sufficed; no proof was necessary. According to reports from the chairman 
of the Privy Council, Viglius van Aytta, the Emperor's Netherlandish council 
found the ordinance "too hard and unrestrained,” but the Spanish councils 
pressed for harsh penalties as a means with which to intimidate heretics.5? 
After protests arose in provinces such as Brabant or Geldern, the king and 
regent found it necessary to publish a revised version of the placard containing 
some compromises. Nomenclature was obviously an important point: while 
the original version explicitly referrred to papally appointed inquisitors as well 
as those supported by secular rulers (inquisiteur van't gelove and inquisiteur 
de la foy), the title was avoided in the new version and replaced by the neutral 
designation “clerical judge."?? Thus as early as 1550, the term evidently inspired 
alarm and terror, even somewhat beyond the concrete experience of religious 
persecution via individual court authorities, including papal inquisitors like 
Titelmans.?? Protestant propaganda in the empire serves as a barometer of 
circulating fears in the Netherlands. An October 1550 Magdeburg pamphlet 
entitled Forma inquisitionis hispanicae instituta in inferiori Germania warned 
of the activities of the devil against the true evangelical church and called for 





36  Fühner Die Kirchen- und die antireformatorische Religionspolitik Karls V., 239ff. 

37 Goosens, Les Inquisitions modernes, vol. 1, 64ff.; Fühner, Die Kirchen- und die antireforma- 
torische Religionspolitik Karls V., 414ff.; Duke, “Legend,” 131f. 

38  Fühner, Die Kirchen- und die antireformatorische Religionspolitik Karls V., 315. 

39  Fühner Die Kirchen- und die antireformatorische Religionspolitik Karls V., 317, 324. 

40 Thomas, “De mythe,” 335. 
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a campaign against the Interim.*! Four years previously, a flyer published in 
Wittenberg had reported on circumstances in the Netherlands claiming that 
“a New Inquisition is arising/ called Sancta Inquisitio Hispanica,” administered 
by a great prelate, named by the pope by permission of the emperor, “who calls 
himself Examinatorem heretice pravitatis ”4? 

The dwindling discussion about the dangers of a new Inquisition enjoyed 
a revival in 1559, just as Bruegel’s Justitia was taking shape. An internal cause 
for this resurgence can be identified in the diocese reform that was finally 
approved in July 1559 by Pope Paul IV although it had been on the Emperor's 
agenda for some time. With it the seventeen Netherlandish provinces were to 
be dissolved out of the old church structures and redistributed under the three 
archbishoprics of Utrecht, Cambrai and Mechelen. Soon thereafter, Antoine 
Perrenot de Granvelle was to become archbishop of Mechelen and hence pri- 
mate of the Netherlandish church. As the leading minister to the regent, he 
quickly roused the opposition of the nobles. Part of this ecclesiastical reform 
project was originally to appoint two canons as inquisitors with apostolic power 
in every bishopric.*? This was probably the reason for the mounting number 
of warnings of an imminent “Spanish Inquisition,’ which could no longer be 
silenced by the 1560s. Even the assurance of King Philipp II changed nothing, 
although he stated in a well-known letter to his sister Margaret of Parma in 
July 1562 that he had no intention of introducing an inquisition along the lines 
of the Spanish model. In the same letter, incidentally, Philipp remarked that 
the inquisition in the Netherlands was much more “pitiless” than the one in 
Spain,** which was probably an accurate assessment. 


Spanish Protestants and the Myth of "the" Inquisition 


These internal reasons for the renewed attention to the myth of the Inquisition 
beginning in 1559 are well known and oft discussed, but they explain only 





41 Duke, “Legend,” 120f. 

42 Von der Vnchristlichen, tyrannischen Inquisition, den Glauben belangend. Geschrieben aus 
Niderland, Wittenberg: N. Schirlentz 1546 (VD 16 V 2642) online: http://reader.digitale 
-sammlungen.de/resolve/display/bsb11071615.html; cf. Duke, “Legend,” 127; Marie von 
Liineburg, “Die Inquisition im Medium deutschsprachiger Flugschriften,” in Tribunal der 
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and Gerd Schwerhoff (Konstanz: 2012), 71-100, 77ff. 
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Jahrhunderts, Wien 2007, 47 (online unter http://othes.univie.ac.at/323/). 
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part of the dynamic career of this myth. There was also an increased aware- 
ness in the Netherlands with regards to developments in the core countries 
of the Inquisition. The anti-Inquisition and anti-Spanish discourses in the 
Netherlands were naturally always implicitly related to conditions on the 
Iberian Peninsula, but there is little evidence of amore profound knowledge of 
the modes of operation of the Spanish Inquisition for a long period.^? It must 
be considered that counter-heresy authorities in Spain, while always dispro- 
portionately attentive to the “Phantom Luther had first persecuted converted 
Jews and Muslims over the course of the previous decades. With the discovery 
of small protestant communities in Seville and Valladolid and the prosecution 
of their members, the challenges posed by the Reformation became appar- 
ent even in Spain towards the end of the 15505.46 In terms of the European 
standard, these communities, with just a few dozen members each, were small 
and the number of the persecuted and executed was limited compared to the 
Netherlands or to Queen Mary’s England. Nonetheless, the first auto-da-fé of 
the Spanish Inquisition, in which Spanish Protestants were convicted, and the 
subsequent executions on 21 May 1559 in Valladolid caused a furor in central 
Europe. For example, a German flyer appearing shortly thereafter (Kurtzer 
Bericht/ was sich für ein kleglich Schawspiel ... mit etlichen frommen Christen 
inn Hispanien zu Valladolid zugetragen) narrates in detail the events that took 
place in the middle of the city’s market square. It describes how the heir to 
the throne, Don Carlos, was compelled by the inquisitor to swear an oath of 
allegiance and that a total of thirty people were convicted, but only fourteen 
subsequently executed. Interestingly, the title page refers not to the Spanish, 
but to the papal (bäpstlichen) Inquisition.*” 

The famous letter from Abraham Ortelius to his cousin Emanuel van 
Meteren in England, which probably dates to the summer of 1559, shortly after 
his return from Paris, provides some evidence of how these events in Valladolid 
were received in Pieter Bruegel’s circle. In it he details the auto-da-fe (de solem- 
niteijt della sancta Inquisitione) and concludes with a description of the suffer- 
ing of a certain Dr. Casallo who refused to recant. Before being burned alive, 
Casallo was forced to spend an hour tied up on the scaffold during which his 





45 Cf. Duke, “Legend,” 125ff. 

46 Ernst Schafer, Sevilla und Valladolid: Die evangelischen Gemeinden Spaniens im 
Reformationszeitalter (Halle: 1903); Irene New, “Die spanische Inquisition und die 
Lutheraner im 16. Jahrhundert,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 90 (1999), 289-320, 
306ff. 

47 . Kurtzer Bericht, was sich für ein kleglich Schawspiel [...] mit etlichen frommen Christen 
inn Hispanien zu Valladolid zugetragen [..] (1559) online: http://www.mdz-nbn 
-resolving.de/urn/resolver.pl?urn=urn:nbn:de:bvb:12-bsb11007003-5. Cf. endnote 52. 
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tongue was pierced through by a hot iron.*® In the next letter sent by Ortelius 
to the same recipient, the Inquisition played an important role as well. He 
briefly noted the arrest of the Archbishop of Toledo by the Inquisition without 
mentioning the name of Bartolome of Carranza. More space was given to the 
events in Rome, where Pope Paul IV had died on 18. August 1559. A notorious 
hardliner, Gian Pietro Carafa had once been the first general inquisitor of the 
newly formed Roman Inquisition. In his letter, Ortelius describes the storming 
of the inquisition prison and the mob’s lynching of guards and inquisitors.*9 

Consequently, the Inquisition was present in several respects in 1559, the 
time when Bruegel’s Justitia took shape: as reality, since there was intense 
religious persecution in the Netherlands; as a Spanish-Habsburgian institution, 
which had just begun to publicly punish Lutherans in addition to converts and 
Moors on the Iberian peninsula; as a papal institution in Rome against which 
the Catholic population were protesting; and as the phantom of a super insti- 
tution, “the inquisition.” The latter being at the same time a combination of 
all these variations, as well as the transfer of the southern European Inquisition 
to the Netherlands as part of the Habsburg rulers’ desire to systemize and 
centralize the prosecution of heretics. As an all-purpose multifaceted propa- 
gandistic slogan, “the Inquisition” acquired a central significance in the anti- 
Habsburg struggles after 1566. The myth of the Inquisition was also nourished 
by phenomena that on closer inspection had little to do with ecclesiastical 
heresy prosecution, for example, with the activities of the Conseil des troubles 
under the Duke of Alba beginning in 1567. The Remonstrance of William of 
Orange in 1572 demanded solemnly that “the name of the inquisition shall be 
erased for ever.” Similarly, the edict establishing the Dutch Republic in 1581, 
which displaced the sovereignty of the King in the Netherlands, has been 
explained as the result of, among other things, the introduction of the “Spanish 
Inquisition” in the wake of the diocese reform. 


Conclusion 
To sum up. First, Bruegel’s Justitia can not only be read as a representation 


of contemporary criminal justice but also with some certainty as a criticism of 
contemporary legal practices. Secondly, it is highly probable that this critique 





48 Abrahami Огей! |...| Epistulae, ed. Johann H. Hessels, Cambridge 1887, No. 8, 17ff.; vgl. 
Harris, "The Religious Position,’ 112; Thomas, “De Mythe,” 337. 

49 Abrahami Ortelii |...] Epistulae, No. 9, 19ff. 

50 Texts Concerning the Revolt of the Netherlands, eds. E. Н. Kossmann and A. Mellink 
(Cambridge: 1974), 96, 218. 
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was specifically directed towards the actual religious persecution taking 
place in the Netherlands around 1560, which was extraordinarily severe 
when compared to the rest of Europe. Thirdly, given that contemporary dis- 
course was increasingly seasoned with polemics and commentary targeting 
‘the Inquisition, Bruegel’s image can plausibly be understood as a pictorial 
anathema of that institution. Thus one could view Justitia as a building block 
in the creation of Inquisition iconography, which, at least in the long term, 
has been very successfully deployed. Further studies are needed to determine 
whether this last hypothesis is sound. It is naturally tempting to hope that 
more information about Bruegel’s personal circumstances will come to light. 
For instance, if evidence could be found to indicate that Bruegel had a client 
relationship with Cardinal Granvelle,?! then the image could be interpreted 
as the painter’s plea to his patron that justice prevail, or rather that unjust 
inquisitions be prevented. In consideration of the meager records though, hope 
that new sources will be discovered is rather unrealistic. Therefore, compara- 
tive research into pictorial representations of sixteenth-century justice, crimi- 
nal justice and the inquisition is the only way to better understand Bruegel’s 
sketch.°? 
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СНАРТЕК 5 


The First Temptation of Christ 
An Evolving Iconographic Trope in Sixteenth-Century Antwerp 


Jessica Buskirk 


The Landscape with the Temptation of Christ, the first known collaboration 
between Pieter Bruegel and the printmaker Hieronymus Cock, depicts a dark 
forest of twisting trees opening up onto the waters of a stagnant swamp, a 
small village, a harbor populated with boats and finally at the horizon on the 
left, the towers of a distant city (Fig. 5.1). The overlapping trees on the right side 
of the print, and the low vantage point from which they are seen, distinguishes 
the print from later Bruegel-designed landscapes published by Cock. Rather 
than giving the viewer an eagle-eye view of a mountain landscape extending 
into the distance — the compositional formula followed by most of the prints 








FIGURE 5.1 Hieronymus Cock after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Landscape with the Temptation of 
Christ, etching and engraving, 1554-55, 31.5 x 43.5 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 
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in the duo’s famous Large Landscape series! — the tall trees in the Landscape 
with the Temptation of Christ loom over the viewer, screening the sky with their 
twisted, leafy branches. 

The depicted landscape might give pause to any viewer familiar with the 
narrative played out in the foreground along the waters of the swamp. As 
the gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke recount, the Temptation of Christ 
occurred in an arid desert, not a marshy woodland. After his baptism by John, 
Christ withdrew himself to the wilderness of Judea to fast for forty days and 
forty nights, an amount of time that echoes the forty days and nights that 
Moses fasted while receiving the Ten Commandments and the forty years that 
the Israelites wandered in the Sinai. The Gospels of Matthew (41-1) and Luke 
(4:1-12) state that the Spirit led Christ into the desert in order to be tempt- 
ed, an encounter that they describe as three challenges from the devil: first, 
Satan asks Christ to turn a stone into bread, second he dares him to throw 
himself from a high tower, and last he offers him unbounded worldly power if 
Christ bows down before him. In each case, Christ rejects Satan with the cita- 
tion of scripture. The episode represented by Cock is the devil’s first challenge 
to Christ, and the Latin text running under the image is Christ’s response to 
the challenge: “NON IN SOLO PANE VICTVRVS EST HOMO, SED OMNI 
VERBO QVOD DIGREDITVR PER OS DEI. MAR. 4. DEVT .8^ — “Not in 
bread alone doth man live, but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth 
of God.” (Douay-Rheims, Matthew 4:5) This adage has a double pedigree in 
the Bible: the print's inscription correctly attributes the words to the eighth 
chapter of Deuteronomy but misattributes them to the fourth chapter of Mark 
(they are actually from Matthew). 

The importance of the desert in the Biblical narrative is not just as one of 
many possible locations where the temptation could have taken place but as 
a key element of the story's existential drama and historical resonance. The 
desert as setting for the temptation emphasizes that Jesus was following in 
Moses's footsteps, sharing the hunger and thirst of the Israelites, and thereby 
gives real dramaturgical heft to Christ's refusal to engage with Satan. It seems 
like this would be a key component of any representation of the episode, as it 
is in Duccio's version of the theme painted as one of many panels depicting 





1 For a recent contribution on Bruegel's early landscape drawings and prints, see Bertram 
Kaschek, “Landschaft als theatrum: Zum grafischen Frühwerk Pieter Bruegels d. А.” in Pieter 
Bruegel d. А. und das Theater der Welt [exh. cat. Kunstsammlungen Chemnitz], eds. Ingrid 
Móssinger and Jürgen Müller (Berlin and Munich: 2014) 47—59. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Duccio di Buoninsegna, The Temptation on the Mount (from the 
Maestà Altarpiece), tempera and gold on panel, 1308-1, 213 x 396 ст, 


Duomo, Siena. 


the life of Christ for the exterior of his Maesta altarpiece (Fig. 5.2).? But genera- 
tions of Netherlandish artists were seemingly ignorant of the dramatic poten- 
tial or even the appearance of the desert; Bruegel and Cock’s image is just one 
in a series of images that depict the trials and tribulations of Christ unfolding 
in the northern European countryside. In many of these Netherlandish repre- 
sentations, the landscape can appear incidental, a green stage on which the 
action happens to take place. And in fact, the Bruegel/Cock image first existed 
as alandscape drawing by Bruegel featuring a group of gamboling bears in the 





2 Keith Christianson points to the setting of Duccio's Temptation as “one of the earliest and 
most evocative panoramic landscapes in early Italian painting,’ mentioning specifically 
the impression of deep space created by the “barren hills” of the desert. Keith Christianson, 
Duccio and the Origins of Western Painting (New Haven: 2008), 25. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Sylvan Landscape with Five Bears, 1554, pen and brown ink, 


27.3 x 41 cm, National Gallery, Prague. 


place of Christ and the Devil (Fig. 5.3).? For this reason, the setting of Bruegel 
and Cock’s image has been dismissed as simply opportunistic, and the image 
as a whole has not received the analysis that I believe it warrants.* 

In this article, I will argue that the marriage of landscape and narrative in 
Bruegel and Cock’s representation of the Temptation of Christ offered the 
sixteenth-century viewer an occasion to reflect on the nature of temptation 
itself, above and beyond the events in scripture. Landscape is never actually 
incidental in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Netherlandish painting, but the 
composition of this particular landscape is especially crucial in imparting why 
Christ had to be tempted. And the necessity of Christ’s temptation is in turn 
wrapped up with Cock’s decision to portray the Devil as a hermit holding a 





3 Cf. Hans Mielke, Pieter Bruegel: Die Zeichnungen (Turnhout: 1996), no. 22; Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder: Drawings and Prints |exh. cat., Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Museum 
Boijmans Van Beuningen, Rotterdam], ed. Nadine Orenstein (New York, New Haven, and 
London: 2001), no. 15. 

4 For a recent contribution on the sheet, see Jessica Buskirk, “Landschaft mit Versuchung 
Christi,’ in Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt, 64-65. 
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FIGURE 5.4 

Lucas van Leyden, Temptation of 
Christ, engraving, 17.1 X 13.2 CM, 
British Museum, London. 

© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 











rosary, a choice that I will argue was profoundly significant for this print, even 
if not at all original. 

As mentioned above, the Temptation of Christ began as a drawing of a wood- 
land scene with bears and only became a Temptation scene with the addition 
of the Christ and devil figures by Cock, who also etched and engraved the 
image himself. Bruegel’s name appears nowhere on the print — only Cock’s — 
which either points to Cock’s overriding responsibility for transforming the 
image into a completely new thing, or more likely, it reflects the fact that the 
Bruegel was still a completely unknown quantity at this early date, with no 
marketable value. 

In any case, Cock did not exert himself unduly in designing the interchange 
between Christ and the Devil. The figures derive loosely from a successful print 
of the subject by Lucas van Leyden from 1518 (Fig. 5.4).? Lucas stages the scene 
in close-up, focusing on the exchange between the Devil, who is clothed in a 
tasseled cap and a voluminous gown, pointing to a rock which he holds, and 





5 See Ellen S. Jacobowitz and Stephanie Loeb Stepanek, The Prints of Lucas van Leyden and 
His Contemporaries | exh. cat., National Gallery of Art, Washington] (Washington, р.с.:1983), 
184-85. 
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FIGURE 5.5 

Master of the Dresden Prayer Book, 
Temptation of Christ ( from the Isabella 
Breviary), 1497, parchment, 23 x 16 cm, 
British Library, London. 

© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





Christ, who leans on a rocky outcrop before him and raises his hand in a ges- 
ture of refusal. The narrative is not immediately obvious — Christ appears dis- 
turbed, but at first glance, the devil just looks like an elderly Pharisee or maybe 
a scholar. Upon closer examination however, we see two sinister, reptilian 
claws peeking out from beneath his gown. And visible in the landscape behind 
are two pairs of small figures enacting the other two temptations — on a rocky 
cliff and a building in the far distance. Lucas's temptation scene is framed by 
craggy rocks and set at the edge of a crevice, a site that metonymically commu- 
nicates the hardship of Christ's forty days and forty nights. But this is still far 
from the desert, as the leafy trees at the right edge of the picture so amply testify. 

The Lucas van Leyden print was just the most broadly accessible and widely 
distributed of a cluster of similar Netherlandish images. An illumination from 
the Breviary of Isabella of Castile, which was given to the queen in 1497, may 
be the first in the series (Fig. 5.5). In this image, painted by the Master of the 
Dresden Prayer Book, the Devil, dressed in the cowl of a mendicant monk, 
is easily recognizable by his horns. Christ, who sits on a rock at the edge of 
a path, mildly rebuffs the offer of the rock with a raised hand. Behind them, 
the two other temptations unfold on a rocky outcropping and a circular tower 
respectively. Isabella apparently enjoyed the image so much that in the early 
sixteenth century, she had Juan de Flandes produce a variation on it in a small 
panel painting intended for the exterior of a large altarpiece à la the Maesta 





6 British Library, Add Ms. 18851. Scanned version available on-line: http://www.bl.uk/manu 
scripts/Viewer.aspx?ref-add ms 18851 fsooir. Cf. Janet Backhouse, The Isabella Breviary 
(London: The British Library, 1993), 15. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Juan de Flandes, Temptation of Christ, 1500, oil on 
panel, 21 x 16 cm, National Gallery, Washington р. с. 


(Fig. 5.6)." Like the breviary illumination, the panel painting is pervaded by 
a rather gentle, pastoral atmosphere. Here, Christ sits on a ruined stonewall 
in a grassy field while a horned devil in a monk’s habit stands before him on 
a sandy path that is bordered by another ruined wall in the foreground of the 
image. As in the Lucas print, a sinister foot — this time amphibian — peeks out 
from beneath his garment. Behind them, once again on a rocky cliff and a dis- 
tant building, the other two temptations take place. 

The final image in the cluster that I will discuss postdates the Lucas van 
Leyden image by about decade (Fig. 5.7). This too is an illumination, this 
time from the Prayer Book of Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenberg, Elector and 





7 Matthias Weniger, Sittow, Morros, Juan de Flandes: Drei Maler aus dem Norden am Hof 


Isabellas von Kastilien (Kiel: 2011), 25. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Simon Bening, Temptation of Christ ( from the Prayer Book of Albrecht of 
Brandenburg), 1525-1530, tempera on parchment, 16.8 x 11.4 cm, Getty Museum, 


Los Angeles. 
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Archbishop of Mainz, painted by Simon Bening.’ In this image, the monk devil 
is more aggressive with his snub-nosed appearance and striding pose – minus 
the horns but with a prominently displayed claw. The scene is set in an even 
more lushly green pastoral landscape, where deer graze on a hill and drink in a 
stream undisturbed, and the only trace of the erstwhile desert trial is the rocky 
cliff, now overgrown with vines and bushes. 

I want to draw attention to two elements of this cluster of Temptation rep- 
resentations, which the Bruegel/Cock print engages with. First, there is the 
prevalence of the relatively placid landscape. The Bening illumination may be 
the most beautiful of the group, but all of them avoid the existential harshness 
of the desert. The Temptation, and Christ's fast, is set against a couple of rocks 
and a carpet of green grass, with a tree or two prominently positioned in the 
background. Second, there is the element of disguise – in all of the images 
in this cluster, the Devil approaches Christ in the semblance of a respectable 
man. In the case of Lucas van Leyden's print, the Devil appears as a scholar 
or Pharisee, and in the other images, as a mendicant monk. This choice was 
neither the only nor even the most obvious option the artists had available for 
depicting the scene. In Bruegel and Cock's print, the neat landscape falls into 
crumbling disrepute, and the illegibility of the figure is put to a purpose. 

In the beginning of my article, I asserted that landscape is never incidental 
in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Netherlandish painting and to this I would 
add that in this era, biblical episodes were rarely simple, linear narratives. As 
Reindert Falkenburg so elegantly explains in his recent book on Bosch, reli- 
gious pictures in the fifteenth- and sixteenth-centuries often operated through 
a mode of visual typology (Fig. 5.8). As an example of, and model for, this kind 
of image-making, Falkenburg refers to the format of the Speculum humanae 
salvationis, which places four typologically connected episodes from the Old 
and New Testaments in a row and draws out their correspondence through 
composition, motifs and even color cues. Reading these images side by side, as 
Falkenburg writes, "one 'sees' one image 'into' the other and vice versa, though 
one could also say that one sees a single Gestalt shimmer through a multitude 
of images.’”? This habit of viewing images, then, would not have remained 
restricted to the Speculum or its cousin the Biblia Pauperum but could have 





8 Getty Museum. Ms. Ludwig Ix, 19. Scanned version available on-line. http://www.getty.edu/ 
art/collection/objects/1402/simon-bening-prayer-book-of-cardinal-albrecht-of-branden 
burg-flemish-about-1525-1530/. 

9 Reindert Falkenburg, The Land of Unlikeness: Hieronymous Bosch, The Garden of Earthly 
Delights (Zwolle: 2011), 79. For a broader background of visual typology cf. Bernd Mohnhaupt, 
Beziehungsgeflechte: Typologische Kunst des Mittelalters (Bern: 2000) and Alexander Linke, 
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FIGURE 5.8 
Unknown German Master, 
Biblia pauperum, 1470, woodcut, 





28 x 21.3 cm, National Gallery, 
Washington D.C. 


provided a roadmap for interpreting image constellations such as large altar- 
pieces featuring multiple biblical scenes or prayer books, or even single images 
that depict subjects that are already embedded in the typological discourse. 

In Weltzeit und Endzeit, his analysis of Bruegel's Series of the Months, 
Bertram Kaschek argues that landscape in the early modern period was always 
essentially an image of creation, a creation that exists in the here-and-now 
but which also encompasses and expresses the span of sacred history.? The 
inscription that runs underneath the print points to the fact that the episode 
has an explicitly typological logic built into it: Christ's response to the first 
temptation was scripted by Deuteronomy (8:3). In the same vein of reasoning, 
the event of the temptation recalls an earlier temptation that turned out to be 
pivotal in sacred history: the Devil's temptation of Adam and Eve. 

Desiderius Erasmus provides an illustration of how a sixteenth-century 
viewer and reader may have received the Temptation story in his paraphrase of 





Typologie in der Frühen Neuzeit: Genese und Semantik heilsgeschichtlicher Bildprogramme 
von der Capella Sistina (1480) bis San Giovanni in Laterano (1650) (Berlin: 2014). 

10 Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die "Monatsbilder" Pieter Bruegels d. À. (Munich: 
2012), 238—260. 
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the Gospel of Matthew, first published in 1522. In Erasmus’s interpretation, the 
typological nature of the encounter is of foremost importance. He recounts 
that the devil observed Christ during his forty-day fast, coming to Jesus when 
he judged him to be at his weakest. Satan then dares Christ to prove he was the 
Son of God by turning a stone into bread. This challenge, Erasmus says, should 
remind us of the way that the Devil lured the “first” Adam into the clutches of 
death, but Christ, the second Adam, being heavenly in spirit, avoids the trap: 


But Christ the latter Adam beyng in spirite heauenly, so auoided with 
his wordes, this craftie and deceitfull waiter, that neither he refused the 
name of the sonne of God, nor yet hymselfe to be ouercome with hungre 
after the common sorte of men. And because he woulde not take vpon 
hym to aunswere of his owne authoritie: he layeth vnto hym a manifest 
scripture, saying: It is written in the Deuteronomi: Man shall not lyue 
onely of bread, but of euery worde, that cummeth out of the mouthe of 
God.” 


By quoting Deuteronomy, he neither denies that he is the Son of God nor gives 
into carnal hunger. 

This, I contend, is why Netherlandish artists chose to stage their representa- 
tions of the event in a neatly mowed meadow, with a tree or two prominently 
displayed in the background. For them, there was little existential drama in 
Christ’s retreat to the desert because the outcome was the foregone conclusion 
of a neat typological pairing; just as Adam failed, so Christ would succeed. The 
matching of stories, thematically and visually, was already present in fifteenth- 
century Bibliae Pauperum and Psalters, which pulled together the stories of 
the Temptation of Christ, the Temptation of Adam and Eve, and Esau’s surren- 
der of his birthright to Jacob in exchange for stew. In the second two stories, 
both taken from Genesis, a short-sighted human gives up a far greater reward 
in exchange for the immediate fulfillment of a carnal desire. Christ, in contrast, 
completes the cycle by eschewing the things of this world in exchange for the 
treasures of heaven. To demonstrate the persistence of this way of thinking, 
beyond the Erasmus quote, I refer to the matching compositions of Simon 
Bening’s representation of Eden, with the Fall represented in the background, 
and the Temptation of Christ (Fig. 5.9). These images, which are separated in 





11 Desiderius Erasmus, The First Tome or Volume of the Paraphrase of Erasmus уроп the Newe 
Testamente, trans. Nicholas Udall (London: 1548), xxxii. Available on-line: http://quod.lib 
.umich.edu/cgi/t/text/text-idx?c-eebo; idno=A16036.0001.001. 
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FIGURE 5.9 Simon Bening, Adam and Eve ( from the Prayer Book of Albrecht of 
Brandenburg), 1525-1530, tempera on parchment, 16.8 x 1.4 cm, Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. 
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the manuscript by over fifty pages, share certain motifs, like body of water and 
the drinking deer but most importantly, they are joined by two centrally placed 
trees, which occupy the edge of the foreground and create a compositional 
resonance between the two illustrations. 

The Edenic background of the Temptation story is most conspicuously 
present in a print by the Monogrammist IE (school of Martin Schongauer) 
(Fig. 5.10), which illustrates another moment in the description of Christ’s re- 
treat: Mark tells us that while Christ was in the desert, he was “with beasts and 
the angels ministered to him.’ (Matthew 4:11) The Monogrammist situates the 
scene in an idyllic, verdant landscape, with a host of angels, rabbits and birds 
gathering around Christ. Behind Jesus, just left of the image’s central axis is 
a date palm tree, not unlike Bening’s date palm tree from his creation of Eve 
illumination.” 

What I have argued so far is that the Netherlandish authors of this cluster 
of Temptation representations were so steeped in the typological dimension 
of landscape that they implicitly moved past the setting of the desert to situ- 
ate the episode in its partnered space: Eden. Yet, the Edenic space is not what 
we see in the Bruegel and Cock print; rather than a prelapsarian paradise, we 
are given an image of the disordered world as we might know it. The neat, 
well-tended grass of Eden gives way to a landscape shaped by the forces of 
entropy and time. The sloping hillside of twisting trees is haphazardly divided 
by a stream that empties into the swamp. The loamy earth of the banks of 
the marsh has eroded in places, exposing gnarled roots. Trees have rotted and 
fallen into the water, leaving a number of jagged stumps along the shore. The 
background, with its scene of cows grazing under the watchful eyes of two 
herders, and the tidy Flemish village behind them, serves as contrast to the 
foreground, which shows us the uncultivated state of nature. The fallen world, 
as Bruegel represents it, is not uniformly evil or ominous (no scene that repre- 
sents such a charming flock of ducks could be ominous), but it is chaotic, and 
it is confusing. With this natural dishevelment, the print by Bruegel and Cock 
thematically completes the Temptation series to which it belongs. In other 
words, the landscape provides a context for the figure of the disguised devil. 

There is nothing in the gospel texts to indicate that Satan concealed his 
identity in his approach to Christ. The most obvious representation of the 
scene, therefore, depicts Satan as his inhuman self – variations on a monstrous 
bird, goat, lizard, man hybrid. In this 1534 print by Georg Pencz, he appears as a 





12 Bartsch vı 169.6. 
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FIGURE 5.10 Martin Schongauer, Christ in the Wilderness, 1480-1500, engraving, 


30.2 x 22.7 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 5.11 

Georg Pencz, The Temptation in the 
Wilderness, 1534-35, engraving, 3.8 x 5.8 cm, 
British Museum, London. 

© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





man griffin with a fish body tail (Fig. 5.11).1? To complete the terrifying picture, 
he wears the boots and dagger of a landsknecht, a nice, timely hint on Pencz’s 
part, I think. 

Despite the lack of textual foundation, the trope of Satan tempting Christ in 
the guise of a monk, sometimes with bird feet, stretches back at least until the 
hfteenth century. One might easily perceive the conceit as an anticlerical one 
that became anti-Catholic in the aftermath of the Reformation. This argument 
is borne out by the prominence of the rosary in the Bruegel/Cock print and 
Pencz's incorporation of his own contemporary touch in his depiction of the 
narrative. We have to remember that a viewer like Isabella of Castille, owner 
of the Breviary by the Master of the Dresden Prayer Book and the altarpiece by 
Juan de Flandes, also known as Isabella the Catholic the monarch who over- 
saw a war against the Moors and the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, would 
not have enjoyed such explicitly critical iconography. This does not mean that 
a critical view was not also an interpretative option, especially for a poten- 
tially heterodox audience of the Netherlands around 1560. Images like Herri 
met de Bles's Sleeping Peddler Attacked by Monkeys, which portrays the chaos 
unleashed when a band of primates get into the wares of a religious articles 
salesman, shows that the early modern viewer very much was capable of hav- 
ing fun at the expense of symbols and practices sacred to the Catholic Church.!^ 
In reference to this series of images, however, I want to bring forward another 





13 X Bartsch vı11.331.39. For a recent biography and analysis of Pencz’s oeuvre (largely concen- 
trating on his paintings), see Katrin Dyballa, Georg Pencz: Künstler zu Nürnberg (Berlin: 
2014). 

14 For a recent contribution on the painting and the related tradition, see Michel Weemans, 
Herri met de Bles: Les ruses du paysage au temps de Bruegel et d’Erasme (Paris: 2013), 


149—169. 
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dimension of the trope that more directly reflects on the nature of temptation 
as such. 

When one speaks of temptation in modern English, it is usually as a plea- 
sure to be resisted: a beautiful woman, a rich meal, comforts of any kind. The 
word “tentaretur” that appears in the gospels, however, is the word Paul uses to 
describe Abraham's trial by God in his letter to the Hebrews (11:17). It is also re- 
lated to the word "tentaret," which appears in Deuteronomy 8:2, reminding the 
Hebrews that God lead them into the desert in order to “prove” them capable of 
following his Commandments. The idea of temptation as a very unpleasant 
ordeal that proves its sufferer worthy also reverberated in post-Biblical models 
of the faith. Martyrs are tested in this way, as are (to a lesser extent) monks, 
who are supposed to prove themselves by giving up worldly comfort. The most 
important post-Biblical text on the temptation as trial, I contend, is also the 
text that set the example for the institution of monasticism: Athanasius of 
Alexandria’s very influential Life of St. Anthony written in the mid 4th century 
about the legendary Egyptian hermit.!® 

Athanasius’s biography is explicitly exemplary, offering contemporary 
monks a portrait of their holy forbearer as well as his direct advice. The first 
part of the text, written in the third person, describes Anthony’s travails as a 
hermit under the onslaught of Satan. At one point, Anthony is approached 
by the devil disguised as a beautiful woman who tries to seduce him, but far 
more typical of the stories related in his biography is his assault by a host of 
terrible beasts, an episode represented by Martin Schongauer (Fig. 5.12).17 As 
Athanasius unfolds his life story, Anthony learns that the best defense against 
Satan is self-discipline — practiced physically by fasting and sleeping in caves 
and practiced mentally by separating himself from the consolation of human 
ѕосіеѓу.!8 





15 Douay-Rheims version. 

16 Athanasius of Alexandria, The Life of St. Anthony, trans. Robert T. Meyer (New York: 
Newman Press, 1978). Cf. Niklaus Largier, Die Kunst des Begehrens: Dekandenz, Sinnlichkeit 
und Askese (Munich: 2007), esp. 102-106, 154 f.; idem, “The Art of Prayer: Conversions of 
Interiority and Exteriority in Medieval Contemplative Practice,’ in Rethinking Emotion: 
Interiority amd Exteriority in Premodern, Modern, and Contemporary Thought, eds. Rüdiger 
Campe and Julia Weber (Berlin: 2014), 58—71. 

17 Bartsch v1.140.47. For a recent contribution on Schongauer’s print, see Claudia Swan, 
“Counterfeit Chimeras: Early Modern Theories of the Imagination and the Work of Art,” 
in Vision and its Instruments: Art, Science, and Technology in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Alina Payne (University Park/Penn.: 2015), 216-237, esp. 216-220. 

18 Athanasius, Life of St. Anthony, 20-21. 
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FIGURE 5.12 Martin Schongauer, St. Anthony Tormented by Demons, 1470-75, engraving, 
30 x 21.8 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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The second half of the text is framed as a speech delivered by an elderly 
Anthony to a group of Egyptian monks, detailing various scenarios of tempta- 
tion and how to resist them. One particular piece of advice stands out in this 
context. Addressing how monks may be lured by the temptation of hopeless- 
ness, Anthony tells his listeners that demons sometimes “put on the guise of 
monks and simulate pious talk, having in mind to practice deception by their 
assumed likeness and then drag off their victims where they will"? They do 
this, according to Anthony, in order to sow seeds of discontentment with the 
discipline or to instill doubt that it can be followed. Here, the nature of the 
temptation is not the enticement to give into pleasure but to surrender to de- 
spair. And the implicit challenge of the temptation is to see through the famil- 
iar, trustworthy appearance of the monk to perceive the workings of the devil. 

Returning to the Temptation of Christ, then, we can conclude that the de- 
pictions of Christ being addressed by the Devil disguised as a monk highlight 
the element of challenge or testing in the nature of temptation. Can Christ see 
through the guise of a mendicant monk, the modern-day Egyptian hermit – a 
symbol of everything good and self-denying in the Church, to perceive the evil 
underneath? Yet, upon a bit of reflection, this is not actually much of a chal- 
lenge; Christ’s ability to withstand Satan is preordained in the typological char- 
acter of the narrative. To paraphrase Erasmus’s paraphrase, as the first Adam 
failed, so must the second Adam succeed. 

But the point of the temptation story, according to Erasmus, is not to cel- 
ebrate how Christ triumphed over Satan; rather, it is supposed to teach us how 
to do the same. Christ underwent the ordeal of the desert and Satan’s chal- 
lenges to demonstrate to his followers how to overcome temptation. Erasmus 
writes that the chief lesson that should be learned from Christ’s temptation 
is to not be lulled into a false sense of security but to always be watchful lest 
one is lured by the dangers of curiosity and avarice that brought down the first 
Adam. In other words, self-discipline, as practiced by Anthony, is important, 
but vigilance is the first defense against Satan. 

In a way, the images that represent Satan as a monk challenge their viewers 
to be vigilant, but they already give away the game by prominently portraying 
the Devil's sinister feet. In Lucas van Leyden’s print or Simon Bening’s illumi- 
nation, the conversation between Christ and the Tempter is tightly and cen- 
trally framed, and it’s hard to miss the scaly reptilian or avian claws that peek 
out from underneath the robes. 





19 Ibid., 42. 
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The Bruegel/Cock print takes the Erasmian lesson to another level. The fig- 
ures are small, unobtrusively embedded in a world that looks like a wilder ver- 
sion of our own. It is not just Christ and the Devil who stand at the edge of the 
forest; we are likewise positioned to look up into the canopy of tree branches, 
absorbed into the immersive landscape that Bruegel has created. And when 
our gaze, after moving through the atmosphere of the forest and marshland, 
finally rests on the two figures on the banks of the swamp, we might not be able 
to perceive the Devil figure immediately. He is camouflaged by the projecting 
forms on his cap that blend in with the exposed roots of the trees around him. 
And so it might take a while for our gaze to settle on his feet. Lo and behold, 
they are long claws that merge into the earth beneath like roots. In the end, 
we may judge our vigilance by how long it took us to find this small detail 
amidst the disorder of the fallen world. In this image, the ordeal of the desert is 
moved inward; the desert is no longer present in the setting but in the process 
of looking. 
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СНАРТЕК 6 


The Imaginarium of Death 
Pieter Bruegel’s The Triumph of Death 


Anna Pawlak 


As she walked, the shapes and lighter tones of Brueghel’s painting began 
to emerge. That painting had always held a peculiar fascination for her. 
The tragic tone that informed every brush stroke, the eloquence of the 
innumerable figures shaken by the mortal, inexorable breath, the many 
scenes that made up the macabre whole, had for many years stirred her 
imagination [...]. In the end all paintings were paintings of the same 
painting, just as all mirrors gave the reflection of the same reflection, and 
all deaths were the death of the same Death. 


ARTURO PEREZ-REVERTE, The Flanders Panel (1994) 


Death as far as the eye can see: death by hanging, death by decapitation, death 
by drowning, death by being broken on the wheel, death by being beaten ... 
Death taking on every imaginable form, brought about by an omnipresent, 
archaic force that manifests its absolute omnipotence at a singular site of hor- 
ror. An unfathomable catastrophe descends violently upon men, women and 
children, farmers, noblemen, mercenaries and dignitaries that make up a mir- 
ror image of society as a whole in an act of collective dying. It is a sinister terror 
that unexpectedly and also brutally seeks to destroy humanity and whose evi- 
dent manifestation can be found in the equestrian figure of death in the cen- 
tre of the painting and his seemingly innumerable retinue of the deceased. 
Nobody and nothing, neither man nor nature, can stand against the destruc- 
tive vehemence of this monstrous army that hunts, tortures, and murders 
without regard to age, gender, origin, religion or status. The Triumph of Death 
(Fig. 6.1) painted by Pieter Bruegel the Elder around 1562 visualises the com- 
plete and utter agony of all living beings, the apocalyptic extent of which causes 
the devastated world landscape with all its characters to become a Theatrum 
Mortis, which the viewer observes from a raised position as if he were watching 
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FIGURE 6.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, с. 1562, oil on panel, 117 x 162 ст, 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado. 


a stage.! In this elaborately produced tragedy, several of the dead imitate the 
behaviour as well as the rituals of their victims with an almost protean capac- 
ity by wearing their clothes and interacting in such a way that we can assume 
they will take the place of the living. They play musical instruments, drive a 
wagon full of bones, hold trials, ring bells and, disposing of the consequences 





1 The starting point for these considerations is my doctoral thesis, Anna Pawlak, Trilogie der 
Gottessuche: Pieter Bruegels d. A. “Sturz der gefallenen Engel,” “Triumph des Todes” und “Dulle 
Griet” (Berlin: 2011). The latest publication on Bruegel’s Triumph of Death is Larry Silver, 
“Morbid fascination: Death by Bruegel,” in The Anthropomorphic Lens, eds. Walter S. Melion, 
Bret Rothstein, and Michel Weemans (Leiden: 2015), 421-454. By focusing on the role of the 
myriad skeletons in the Triumph of Death, Silver demonstrates how Bruegel’s ‘active, hostile 
anthropomorphism' alters the medieval Christian concept of death and dying. Without a 
clear moral message, the painting steers the viewer's attention, as the author suggests, along 
different paths by which humanity comes to its inescapable end, to its ultimate annihilation. 
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of their own wrath, put on elaborate exequies and bury the dead themselves.? 
Whether monk, fool or pilgrim - all of the figures are killed and replaced by 
the deceased who advance to become bizarre protagonists in a peculiar mime- 
sis and whose macabre spectacle spells out the shattering of the cosmological 
order. Two differentiated states of humanity stand here in an antithetical rela- 
tionship to each other, contradicting the Christian concept of a community of 
the living and dead who will be judged on the Last Day. Overcome by the forces 
of death, the sinking world is transformed into a hell on earth, a bizarre godfor- 
saken place where humanity seems to eternally punish itself for its own sins. 

In Bruegel’s macabre phantasm, Death is not only an individual character 
with a scythe in his hand who triumphantly gallops over everything earthly, 
but he is also the mass of the dead, an infinitely multiplied personification 
of himself, and the painting’s true storyline. The radicality of this subject and 
the singularity of the pictorial concept make the painting, as I wish to dem- 
onstrate, an unprecedented case of artistic imagination, which deals with the 
aesthetic problem of the representability and perceptibility of death in an 
innovative way. Against the backdrop of sixteenth-century confessional con- 
troversies about the status of religious images, I propose that the Netherlandish 
painter drafted one of the most complex pictorial reflections on the possibili- 
ties and boundaries of the visual representation of immaterial reality. 


Imago Mortis 


A gesture of powerlessness renders the viewer of The Triumph of Death an ob- 
server of the second order (Fig. 6.2): A nobleman dressed in a red robe on the 
right edge of the painting attempts to draw his sword in the hopeless strug- 
gle to defend himself against the murdering hordes, but he loses his courage 
in the face of his approaching death; his weapon turns into a useless status 
symbol.? The noble protagonist assumes the role of a horrified observer who, 
open-mouthed and with terror-stricken eyes, follows a sequence of events 
playing themselves out on three semantic levels. While total annihilation is 
depicted in the background, the middle ground is reserved for the nameless 
destiny of the masses, and the individual confrontation between the living 
and the dead takes centre stage in the foreground. But it is not only the brutal 
certitude that everyone in sight is poised to die that makes the nobleman freeze 





2 See Christian Kiening, Das andere Selbst: Figuren des Todes an der Schwelle zur Neuzeit 
(Munich: 2003), 161. 
3 See Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 164. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, 
с. 1562, oil on panel, 117 x 162 cm, Madrid, Museo 
Nacional del Prado, detail. 


in his tracks, but rather the recognition that it constitutes a mors repentina, 
an ominous death — sudden and without the benefit of the Last Rites of the 
Church. In the Bible, this type of death was understood as divine retribution, 
pointing to a godforsaken, damned humanity.* Despite the omnipresent cross 
within the composition, the distraught nobleman cannot see any indication 
of God’s earthly presence or intervention; facing imminent destruction, the 
world and its inhabitants seem completely abandoned. 

As aptly characterised by Walter S. Gibson in 1991, the absence of God made 
the Madrid panel a “secular apocalypse,” a disturbing trial without a judge 
that cannot be identified chronologically or topographically.° Consequently, 





4 See Philippe Ariés, The Hour of Our Death: The Classic History of Western Attitudes Toward 
Death Over the Last One Thousand Years (New York: 1981), 10-13. 

5 “Indeed, with Hell reduced to inconsequence and Heaven apparently banished altogether, 
the Triumph of Death is, in effect, a secular apocalypse. We are thus faced with a phenom- 
enon less frequently encountered in the history of art than we might imagine — Bruegel 
appears to have invented a totally new subject.” Walter S. Gibson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Two 
Studies (Lawrence: 1991), 53—95, here 62. However, the empty sky without a judge can already 
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hope of salvation is not to be found in this painting; there is no eschatological 
connection that makes the omnipresence and omnipotence of death directly 
comprehensible for the viewer. The observer looking for a cathartic motif will 
recognize the painting’s essential structural uniqueness if he or she intensely 
examines the individual scenes in this earthly inferno. Whereas Bruegel’s 
visual design undoubtedly represents the eponymous triumph of death, un- 
quantifiable in its totality, it rejects an explicit iconographical attribution; the 
panel programmatically subsumes elements from diverse representational 
traditions under a single pictorial formula.’ The viewer’s attention is diverted 
from one motif to the next, and he or she is confronted with the difficulty of 
finding an overriding logic within this apocalyptic scenario.? Since the first half 
of the 20th century, scholars have recognized that the painting's visual rhetoric 
introduces the recipient to the picture's subject matter by means of a partici- 
patory process.? In this process, individual iconographic patterns are succes- 
sively identified and placed in relationship to each other. With this awareness 
of the diversity of the painting's sources, art historical research has successfully 
sought and found the iconographical models for the Madrid panel. However, 
the pictorial concept behind the complex reference system has attracted little 
interest.!? 

The composition emphasizes scenes in the left foreground, which depict 
the death of an emperor and a cardinal, each of whom are accompanied by 
their dead alter idem; these scenes enable an initial idea of how the painting 





be found in the great engraved triptych that was published by Hieronymus Cock around 
1560. See Bertram Kaschek: "Die Hólle auf Erden: Hieronymus Boschs Erbe im druckgra- 
phischen Frühwerk Pieter Bruegels d. А.” in Hieronymus Boschs Erbe, ed. Tobias Pfeifer- 
Helke (Berlin: 2015), 14—28, here 25-26. 

6 "The absence of any sign of hope or salvation is unusual for Bruegel's time.” Manfred 
Sellink, Bruegel: The Complete Paintings, Drawings, and Prints (Ghent: 2007), 176. 

7 See Gibson, Pieter Bruegel, 71. 
See Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 162. 

9 For a summary of the most important research results see Roger H. Marijnissen, Bruegel: 
Das vollständige Werk (Cologne: 2003), 195; Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 87—90. 

10 This fundamental problem in Bruegel scholarship can also be observed in the research 
on other works by the painter, for example Netherlandish Proverbs, see Jürgen Müller, 
Das Paradox als Bildform: Studien zur Ikonologie Pieter Bruegels d. À. (Munich: 1999), 
155-171; Mark A. Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish Proverbs and the 
Practice of Rhetoric (Zwolle: 2002), 39-40; Tanja Michalsky, "Perlen vor die Säue: Pieter 
Bruegels Imaginationen von Metaphern in den Niederländischen Sprichwörtern (1559), 
in Imagination und Repräsentation: Zwei Bildsphären der Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Horst 


Bredekamp, Christiane Kruse, and Pablo Schneider (Munich 2010), 237-257, here 241. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, c. 1562, oil on panel, 
117 x 162 cm, Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, detail. 


may have been received (Fig. 6.3).! Such direct encounters between high- 
ranking dignitaries and death in their own form belong, just like the numer- 
ous music-makers among the dead in the Madrid panel, to the classic Danse 
macabre canon.’ As Gibson and others have demonstrated, the Northern 
European variation of this theme from the first half of 16th century, especially 
the Imagines mortis by Hans Holbein the Younger, which were published for 
the first time in Lyon in 1538, served as the model for many of the figures and 
figural constellations in Bruegel’s painting.!? A detailed comparison of both 
works shows, however, that the Netherlandish artist never followed his sources 





11 Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 162. 

ı2 Charles de Tolnay was probably the first scholar to identify the Danse macabre elements 
in The Triumph of Death. Cf. Charles de Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien (Brussels: 1935), 31; 
Fritz Grossmann, Bruegel: Die Gemälde (Cologne: 1955), 191. 

13 See Walter S. Gibson, Bruegel (London: 1977), 116; Gibson, Pieter Bruegel, 62-67; 
Marijnissen, Bruegel, 195; Roger A. van Schoute and Hélène Verougstraete, "The Triumph 
of Death by Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Pieter Brueghel the Younger,’ in The Triumph 
of Death by Pieter Brueghel the Younger, ed. James I. W. Corcoran (Antwerp: 1995), 35-53, 
hier 36. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, 
c. 1562, oil on panel, 117 x 162 cm, Madrid, Museo 
Nacional del Prado, detail. 


exactly but repeatedly combined several images from Holbein’s “Dance of 
Death” in the individual scenes or even characters from his own work. In this 
way, he overdetermines them symbolically, as it were.!* A corresponding visual 
procedure can likewise be observed in Bruegel’s dealings with a further medi- 
eval representational tradition on which the Madrid composition undoubted- 
ly also relies. The central figure of the horseman slaughtering his victims while 
seemingly hovering over the ground (Fig. 6.4), the dispersing courtly society at 
the right (Fig. 6.2) and the wagon with the bones on the left (Fig. 6.3), are all 
adaptations of the classic theme of the Triumph of Death as it was established 
in monumental Italian painting of the 14th and 15th century and subsequently 
disseminated in various prints.) It is plausible to assume that Bruegel was in- 
spired by the Trionfo della Morte fresco in Palermo (circa 1445), which he might 
have seen during his trip to Italy (1552-1554).!© The suddenness and brutal- 
ity with which the bringers of death — who are also depicted on a triumphal 
chariot in later printed variations of the subject — approach the shocked popu- 
lace as well as the diversity of the victims points to the programmatic ubiq- 
uity of dying and the equality of all in the face of death that defines Bruegel’s 
work. But here as well, the traditional motif is semantically charged beyond its 
original meaning. Ultimately, the hellish furnace rolling behind the equestrian 
figure of death and the representation of the annihilation of the world can be 





14 Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 118-123. On multiple meaning in Bruegel’s images see 
Miiller, Das Paradox als Bildform, 73. 

15 De Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien, 31; Gibson, Pieter Bruegel, 61-62; Margaret A. Sullivan, 
Bruegel and the Creative Process, 1559-1563 (Farnham: 2010), 143-173. 

16 бее Gibson, Pieter Bruegel, 53-95; Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 105-142. 
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read as pictorial allusions to the iconography of the Revelation of St. John. A 
bizarre vehicle projecting flames is being pushed by several demonic beings; 
its architectural elements symbolise the entrance to hell. The front wall with 
the raised gate as ‘mouth’ and two oculus windows as ‘eyes’ plays with motifs 
of Leviathan, the sea monster who follows the horseman of death in apocalyp- 
tic depictions and devours the damned.!? The replacement of the traditional 
animal-shaped representation with a rolling architectural construction refer- 
ences the grotesque character of the ‘props hell’ and calls its symbolic function 
as the site of eternal punishment into question. The boundary between the 
earthly and the hereafter is obliterated by the horrific chastisement of human- 
ity in the here and now; the depicted world of all-embracing agony has become 
a macabre hell in itself. 

Like the pictorial tradition of the Apocalypse, the moralising parable of 
the Encounter of the Three Living and the Three Dead, which was dissemi- 
nated throughout Europe in books and pictures beginning in the second 
half of the 13th century, was also of central importance for Bruegel’s pictorial 
invention.!? Whereas in the 14th century, the encounter was depicted in largely 
static pictures in which the dead stand opposite the living like a mirror image, 
corresponding to notions of the Speculum and vanity, the pictorial concept un- 
derwent a fundamental change in the 15th century, with the dead becoming 
increasingly aggressive in their actions.?° Several 16th century books of hours 
document the transition of this motif from its originally more contempla- 
tive form into images of ruthless fights in which, as in Bruegel's painting, the 
now overwhelming forces of the dead try to brutally exterminate their living 
counterparts.?! 

One can state at this point that the painting's basic thematic structure con- 
sists of a combination of traditional motifs that derive from the Danse macabre, 
the Triumph of Death, the Apocalypse as well as the Encounter Between 
the Three Living and the Three Dead. Beyond that, they are complemented 
by a large number of other familiar elements from the iconography of death, 
various enacted proverbs and explicit references to works by other artists.?? 





17 See Gotthard Jedlicka, Pieter Bruegel: Der Maler in seiner Zeit (Erlenbach: 1938), 120. 

18 “And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him.” Book of Revelation 6:8 (куу). 

19 Gibson, Pieter Bruegel, 69—71. 

20 бее Willy Rotzler, Die Begegnung der drei Lebenden und der drei Toten: Ein Beitrag zur 
Forschung über die mittelalterlichen Vergänglichkeitsdarstellungen (Winterthur: 1961), 262. 

21 Gibson assumes that the depictions of the subject matter by Giulio Clovio in two books of 
hours dating from the first half of the 16th century were of special importance for Bruegel; 
see Gibson, Pieter Bruegel, 71-72. 

22 See Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 127-131. 
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FIGURE 6.5 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The 
Triumph of Death, c. 1562, oil on 
panel, 117 x 162 cm, Madrid, Museo 
Nacional del Prado, detail. 





FIGURE 6.6 
Jacob Binck, Death and the Foot Soldier, 
after 1510, engraving, 8.1 x 6.5 cm. 





Some examples include the confrontation between a decomposing corpse 
and a court lady, somewhat to the right of the nobleman (Fig. 6.2), which 
takes up the "Death and the Maiden" theme that was so popular in early 16th- 
century prints, the proverb "Die groote vissen eten de cleyne" depicted in the 
left middle ground,?? or the mercenary who has fallen down to the left of the 
nobleman - a motif that derives from an engraving by Jakob Binck (after 1510) 
(Figs. 6.5 & 6.6).?^ 





23 Оп the meaning of the proverbs see Marijnissen, Bruegel, 81—82. 
24 бее Corcoran, The Triumph of Death, pl. т. 
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The visual authority of Hieronymus Bosch is of particular importance for 
the Madrid panel as well as for Bruegel’s oeuvre as a whole. The explicit adap- 
tation of several motifs from his works, especially from the Haywain Triptych 
dating from circa 1510, again points to the complexity of Bruegel’s system of 
reception. The programmatic borrowings not only include the lovers accom- 
panied by a dead violinist at the right edge of the painting (Fig. 6.2), which 
appear in Bosch’s work on top of the haywain on the middle panel, but also a 
male figure in the background who is being chased by the hounds of death and 
an assailed pilgrim whose throat is being slit by his dead counterpart, which 
are presented in the depiction of hell on the right wing of the triptych.?® This 
latter scene, which aggressively challenges the viewer with its merciless cru- 
elty, is shown by Bruegel in accordance with Bosch’s composition at the cen- 
tre of the picture’s foreground, staging the scene as iconic image of the act of 
killing. Despite being fully integrated into Bruegel’s composition, all of these 
iconographic references are clearly identifiable as such. Thus, their original 
symbolic content is transposed into, and activated for, the new pictorial con- 
text.2° Bruegel’s deliberate quotations inevitably invoke the central themes of 
Bosch’s Haywain Triptych: the human vices as the cause of damnation and the 
lack of belief as the reason God has turned his back on his creation.2” However, 
whereas Bosch’s triptych is based on a teleological notion of time, with the 
pictorial narrative unfolding from left to right, starting with the advent of sin in 
the world and ending with the conclusive punishment of earthly vices in hell, 
the macabre events in Bruegel’s painting seem to be detached from any linear 
chronology, like a never-ending nightmare captured on panel.?® 

The unusual use of a mythological motif, first pointed out by Keith Moxey, 
underlines the paradoxical structure of time in the painting.?? Atropos (Fig. 
6.3), one of the three Moirai, the goddesses of fate and destiny in Greek my- 
thology, is about to be caught under the wheels of the moving wagon at the 
left, carrying bones; she is cutting through her own thread of life. This remark- 
able pictorial constellation is symbolically supplemented by the figure of a 
dead woman, who holds a child in her arms and a spindle in one hand, lying 





25 See Gibson, Bruegel, 118-119; Sullivan, Bruegel, 147-149. 

26 бее Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 127, 187—188. 

27 For a summary of the research on the Haywain-Triptych see Roger H. Marijnissen, 
Hieronymus Bosch: Das vollständige Werk (Cologne: 1999), 52-59. 

28 Оп the phenomenon of paradoxical temporality by Bruegel see Müller, Das Paradox 
als Bildform, 136-142, 172-178; also cf. Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die 
“Monatsbilder” Pieter Bruegels d. A. (Munich: 2012), esp. 284-301, 337-346. 

29 Keith Moxey, “The Fates and Pieter Bruegel’s Triumph of Death,’ Oud Holland 87 (1973), 
49-52. In this context, see in particular Sullivan, Bruegel, 143-173. 
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face down on the ground before the dying cardinal. She offers a counterpart to 
Atropos, the ‘Inevitable’, who cuts the thread of life. In my opinion, this woman 
with child and spindle is Clotho, the goddess of birth and the youngest of the 
Three Fates, who spins the thread and, albeit already dead, represents the start 
of life.3° The absence of the third Moira, Lachesis, the entity who measures 
and apportions the thread, mirrors the painting’s paradoxical temporal struc- 
ture. The duration of life is negated or may not even exist. The lifeless Clotho 
points to the impossibility of a new start, until death will — with the death of 
Atropos – ultimately triumph over its own alter idem. The fact that death an- 
nihilates its own classical personification in a quasi-iconoclastic act is not only 
paradigmatic because the goddess of death is either murdered or commits sui- 
cide, but also because the disturbing scene can be understood as a de facto 
metaphorical triumph of the genuine, Christian notion of death over the clas- 
sical one. These figures juxtapose two radically different forms of the repre- 
sentation of death, which, when seen from the recipient’s point of view, reveal 
the painting’s basic conceptual structure; Bruegel’s The Triumph of Death not 
only presents diverse types of death as a kind of an imaginative encyclopae- 
dia of the macabre but also functions as a visual compendium, a summation 
of historical and contemporary images dealing with death as an abstract con- 
cept. This thesis is supported by the diversity in form and content of Bruegel’s 
mors-figures that are shown in various stages of decomposition in addition to 
the varied repertory of roles ranging from armed hunters, mercenaries, judges 
and monks to the apocalyptic horsemen, Grim Reapers, minstrels, fools and 
strange gravediggers. Both can definitively be traced back to numerous motifs 
from the medieval iconography of death and their later variations; the entire 
spectrum of traditional personifications of death manifests itself in the somat- 
ic heterogeneity of these figures and the very diverse action contexts in which 
they appear in the painting. Since the mid 16th century, death was usually 
represented by a singular figure, mostly a desiccated skeleton, la morte secca. 
In contrast, Bruegel designed a picture in which such a monolithic symbolic 
personification does not dominate the composition because his abundant 
panorama of horrors was supposed to demonstrate all the historical and con- 
temporary facets of the pictorial variability of death: its constant substitution 





30 Two prints depicting the Three Fates are perhaps important sources for the The Triumph 
of Death: Pieter Coecke van Aelst’s The Triumph of Fame over Death from circa 1540, 
on which Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos appear lifeless in the foreground, as well as 
Maarten van Heemskerck’s Triumph of Time and Death from 1562. See Pawlak, Trilogie der 


Gottessuche, 129-131. 
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of entities and roles in its function as the executioner of humanity. With the 
iconographical amalgamation of diverse representational traditions and mo- 
tifs, the transformation of the individual imagines mortis into an ultimate 
imago mortis, Bruegel created an artwork that can lay claim to the status of 
a universally valid visualisation of death. However, the complex fabric of The 
Triumph of Death not only presents the entire spectrum of possibilities of 
how to master the mystery of death artistically but at the same time, reflects — 
as will be shown in the next section — the boundaries of its representability. 


Figura Mortis 


A deceptive symbol of hope, ared cross painted on a trap door, lures the panic- 
stricken people in Bruegel’s painting, blindly fleeing the forces of death, into an 
enormous enigmatic box, which the artist has elaborately staged on the right 
hand side of his work (Fig. 6.7). It is only upon second glance that the viewer 
recognises the curious shape of the wooden construction, the upper part of 
which is covered by a section of green grass; searching in vain for protection 
under the sign of the cross, the attempt to escape death leads the living to 
run into a gigantic coffin, the interior of which, as evoked by the patch of veg- 
etation above, resembles a subterranean tomb. Accompanied by the rhythmic 
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FIGURE 6.7 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, с. 1562, oil on panel, пу х 162 ст, 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, detail. 
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beats of an eerie drummer who has taken his place on the coffin’s lid, numer- 
ous figures violently force their way into the trap, past the abysm held open by 
a lever mechanism operated by two corpses.?! The path back outside is blocked 
by a Grim Reaper on horseback who herds the people together like cattle and 
mows them down with his scythe. Since the opening of the wooden construc- 
tion is guarded on both sides by a throng of armed skeletons, who use coffin 
lids as shields and who are only too willing to carry out their horrific work of 
destruction, any endeavour to escape death and the dead is just as foolish as 
it is hopeless. The unfathomable darkness inside the trap into which the con- 
tours of the rushing figures seem to dissolve as well as the oncoming ranks of 
the dead provide visual evidence of the structure’s ironic function; the attempt 
to escape death paradoxically ends in death because dying in the darkness of 
the oversized coffin has become their sole means of escaping the merciless 
attackers.?? Transformed into the dead themselves in this uncanny chamber 
of metamorphosis, the people assume the external shape of their murderers, 
and when they exit the coffin, they become what they had feared only a short 
time before.?? While the place where the newly deceased leave the coffin is 
concealed by the skeleton army, the Cleveland copy of The Triumph of Death 
(Fig. 6.8) by the artist’s son Pieter Brueghel the Younger, makes it easier to com- 
prehend the occurrence by showing a door — instead of a grilled window — on 
the side of the wooden construction through which the physically transformed 
dead depart.?^ But the scene’s shocking symbolic message remains the same; 
the viewer of both works is not confronted with the process of a Christian 
transitus but rather with an instantaneous metamorphosis of the living into 
the dead. As Christian Kiening aptly formulated, it is a “transition into a para- 
doxically indefinable inner worldly state"?? in which death constantly yields 
new death and the dead are resurrected in a seemingly timeless, yet earthly 
course of events in order to annihilate the living in this godforsaken place. But 
most of all, the central motif from the Madrid panel makes it clear that hu- 
manity in its desperation not only fights against the horseman of death and 





31 Jan Bialostocki speaks in this context of a precipice that has the form of a colossal mouse- 
trap-like device. Jan Bialostocki, Stil und Ikonographie: Studien zur Kunstwissenschaft 
(Dresden: 1966), 193. 

32 Кіепіпо, Das andere Selbst, 168. 


33 Ibid. 
34 On The Triumph of Death by Pieter Brueghel the Younger see Corcoran, The Triumph of 
Death. 


35  Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 168. 
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FIGURE 6.8 Pieter Brueghel the Younger, The Triumph of Death, 1626, oil on panel, 
117 x 167 cm, Cleveland, The Mildred Andrews Fund. 


his endless hordes of the dead but ultimately also against itself, consequently 
becoming its own judge.°® 

The significance of the semantically charged coffin trap extends in this 
context far beyond its function as a site where new corpses are generated. 
In terms of visual culture, it is above all a paradigmatic gap in visibility with 
which Bruegel points to the fact that the act of dying takes place somewhere 
beyond optical perception. The idiosyncrasy of the pictorial concept calls into 
question the relevance of representations of death, which have been elabo- 
rately merged with humanistic erudition into a comprehensive imago mortis. 
Whereas the omnipresence of death in its multiple forms and roles dominates 
the composition, its true mystery is concealed in the darkness of the trap be- 
cause it is only here that the transition from life to death, even though not 
visualised, can at least vaguely be grasped. When seen from this perspec- 
tive, the painting’s countless scenes of torture and murder are exposed as 
fictional creations that can ‘only’ serve as visual signposts pointing towards 
the abstract notion of death that is beyond representation. In the end, it is 
the ‘transformation trap’ with its programmatic significance for the entire 





36 Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 105-142. 
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image that enables The Triumph of Death to appear not only as an imago but 
also as a figura mortis.?* 

As Erich Auerbach argued, based on classical and medieval sources, the 
Gestalt concept of figura, which was employed by Lucretius to designate the 
fantasy image and imaginary figures, does not indicate veritas itself in the con- 
text of phenomenal Christian prophecy but rather its imitation.?® Because of 
the metaphorical mutability in the semantic play between source image and 
likeness, figura, according to Auerbach, remains, despite its sensuous evidence, 
a veiled, poorly interpretable parable. In his study Fra Angelico: Dissemblance 
et Figuration (1990), Georges Didi-Huberman applied these ideas to the visual 
arts, reflecting on the epistemic properties of figura in the context of religious 
history painting of the Quattrocento.?? As the formed expression for formless 
abstractions, in which the transcendent entities are never unambiguously sig- 
nified, figura's task is to sensually initiate a spiritual conversion that allowed 
the recipient to anticipate or postulate the mysteries of belief. Or phrased dif- 
ferently: In the context of art, the use of figura essentially entails the genera- 
tion of a presence that in the perceptual process impresses a mystery first on 
the viewer's senses, and then on his memory, without ever describing or illus- 
trating it. It can be argued that this concept of figura as the dynamic referen- 
tiality between the mystery and its depiction also holds true for the historical 
representations of death; the term figura mortis can be found in medieval and 
early modern publications and artworks.^? A figura mortis accordingly has to 
be understood as an ontological paradox, chronotope of the unfigurable, be- 
cause, following Didi-Huberman, the visibility of the figura always also encom- 
passes the invisibility of the abstraction. Moreover, it is not only the result of a 
pictorial reification of death but also generates and reflects this reification as 
a dynamic process. 

In my view, Bruegel's extraordinary depiction of the coffin trap as a site of 
mass dying approaches the problem of visualising the inconceivable, which 
a priori repudiates any form of visualisation.*! The numerous iconographies 





37  Onthe comprehension of the artwork as figura see Heike Schlie, "Der Klosterneuburger 
Ambo des Nikolaus von Verdun: Das Kunstwerk als figura zwischen Inkarnation und 
Wiederkunft des Logos,’ in Figura: Dynamiken der Zeiten und Zeichen im Mittelalter, eds. 
Christian Kiening and Katharina Mertens Fleury (Würzburg: 2013), 205-247. 

38 . Erich Auerbach, “Figura,” Archivum Romanicum 22 (1938), 436—489. 

39 Georges Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico: Dissemblance et figuration (Paris: 1990). 

40  Adepiction of death in Johann Geiler von Kaysersberg's Sermones is entitled figura mortis 
(Strasbourg: 1514), woodcut, 280 x 195 mm. See Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 26—45. 

41 Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 171; Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 142. 
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of death that the viewer encounters across the entire painting, and thus all of 
the image’s pictorial attempts to comprehend an abstraction in the form of 
acting figures, are revealed as deficient in light of the trap’s subversive poten- 
tial. As it was usually understood by early modern art theory, the figure was 
a configuration of the visual world, and an idea called into question by the 
figura as a visual reference to the mystery, because the mystery is not com- 
patible with mimesis and/or imitatio but is rather a hindrance to representa- 
tion. In his radical reflection on the impossibility of representing the act of 
dying, the Netherlandish painter innovatively dealt with a topos familiar since 
classical antiquity, the visual depiction of the moment of death. As Pliny the 
Elder writes in Book xxxv of his Naturalis historia, there was an admirable 
work by Apelles that was able to depict the impossible, namely the exhaling 
of the breath of life.*? From an art theoretical perspective, Bruegel’s decision 
to stage the moment of death, the direct metamorphosis from the living to the 
dead, from the well formed to the decomposed, as a gap in visibility can be 
interpreted as a special form of aemulatio. This is exactly what the painter’s 
contemporary and friend, the renowned cartographer Abraham Ortelius, had 
in mind when he not only explicitly compared Bruegel to Apelles in his Album 
amicorum of 1573* but also expressly pointed to the intellectual complexity of 
his works that reaches beyond visual representation: ‘In omnibus eius operi- 
bus intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur.^^ 

The visual argumentation of The Triumph of Death grapples with the prob- 
lematic relationship between aesthetic fiction and its metaphysical rationale, 
the transcendent, which it is supposed to visualise. According to Klaus Krüger, 
this dilemma leads to a conception of the image, in which the painting is un- 
derstood as a “membrane for an imaginary and ultimately incommensurable 
reality that it shrouds and simultaneously uncloaks, veils and simultaneously 
reveals.’4° It is this tension between the resemblance and dissemblance of 





42 |...] sunt inter opera eius et exspirantium imagines. quae autem nobilissima sint, non est 
facile dictu. (Among his works, too, there are some figures representing persons at the 
point of death; but it is not easy to say which of his productions are of the highest order 
of excellence") Pliny the Elder, Naturalis historia, XXXV, 36, 90. See Sullivan, Bruegel, 145. 

43 See Arthur E. Popham, “Pieter Bruegel and Abraham Ortelius,” The Burlington Magazine 
LIX (1931), 184-188; Tanja Michalsky, "Imitation und Imagination: Die Landschaft Pieter 
Bruegels im Blick der Humanisten,” in Künste und Natur in Diskursen der Frühen Neuzeit, 
ed. Hartmut Laufhütte (Wiesbaden: 2000), 383-405. For a different reading see Kaschek, 
Weltzeit und Endzeit, 55—69. 

44 а һіѕ works he often gives something beyond what he paints.’ 

45 Klaus Kriiger, Das Bild als Schleier des Unsichtbaren: Asthetische Illusion in der Kunst der 

frühen Neuzeit in Italien (Munich: 2001), 80. 
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the depicted and its depiction that specifically leads to the contemplation of 
Bruegel’s work as a boundary of visual imagery itself. Thus, the reception pro- 
cess culminates in the disassociation of seeing and perceiving, which reminds 
the viewer of the incommensurability of death on the one hand and stimulates 
his imagination on the other. For a pictorial paradox like the figura mortis, the 
viewer’s facility of imagination, which has always played a decisive role in the 
transmission of religious content, was not only a constant challenge but also 
a guarantee of its effectiveness. As will be shown in the concluding section, 
Bruegel’s artistic imagination of death guides the viewer to an act of imagin- 
ing the abstract idea of death, which, in the course of the reception process, 
ultimately becomes a complement to the work itself. 


Imaginatio Mortis 


It is a rare moment of calm in the midst of the worldly apocalypse (Fig. 6.9): 
while the judges of death to the left in the painting’s middle ground pronounce 
the condemnation of humanity with their trumpets before an ossuary, one of 
the dead, lost in thought, sits down unnoticed at the entrance to the building. 
His contemplative pose, in the spirit of "Omnia sapientia est meditatio mortis,” 
recalls Galen's classical humoralism, i.e. the theory of bodily fluids, as well as 
famous antecedents such as Dürer's masterful 1514 engraving. The gestus mel- 
ancholicus clearly marks him as a personification of melancholy. Aside from 
Dürer's Melencolia I, the depiction of the figure in Bruegel's painting was in- 
spired by illustrations from Andrea Vesalius' De Humani corporis fabrica from 


FIGURE 6.9 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, c. 1562, oil on 
panel, 117 x 162 cm, Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, detail. 
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1543 (Fig. 6.10), which features a notable self-reflection on death.4° Whereas 
Vesalius’ work presents the contemplation of one’s own being in the elegiac 
sense of the inscription visible on the tomb “Vivitur ingenio, caetera mortis 
erunt,"? the deceased figure’s contemplation on the Madrid panel is extended 
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FIGURE 6.10 Illustration from Andreas Vesalius, De humani 
corporis fabrica librorum epitome, Basel 1543, 
woodcut, fol. 9v. 





46 . Kiening, Das andere Selbst, 167. 
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to include a further attribute: a lifeless partridge lying directly in front of the 
melancholic, who stares at it out of his empty eye sockets. The ambiguity of 
this motif again underscores the painting’s symbolic complexity, since the par- 
tridge can stand for vice as well as for truth and divine knowledge.^? Taking the 
animal’s ambiguity into consideration, the dead partridge in the Madrid paint- 
ing symbolises not only sins and their punishment but also a lack of faith in 
God. Despite pejorative connotations, the melancholic, who faces away from 
the destruction, is the only figure in the painting that can be understood as 
a positive exemplum since he intellectually fathoms the cause of the catas- 
trophe around him. In this context, the Prado panel can be seen in terms of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam’s text Enchiridion militis Christiani from 1503, as a vi- 
sual summons to reflect on an inner world and to reach unadulterated truths 
through spiritual contemplation.^? The melancholic in his unmistakable con- 
temptus mundi gesture simultaneously offers the symbolic counterpart to the 
active nobleman and points to the sole path of salvation from the worldly hell, 
namely the self-awareness that leads to true belief and the search for God in 
inner contemplation. Consequently, the scene finds its complementary sym- 
bolic addendum in the large convex mirror affixed to the wagon of hell, which 
not only references the Speculum metaphor of the encounter between the 
Three Living and the Three Dead and functions as a vanitas motif, but should 
also be interpreted as a symbol of spiritual self-reflection. 

By detecting these two ostensibly secondary motifs within the composition 
and by recognising their symbolic significance, the viewer can comprehend 
the reason for God’s absence, which is to be found in humanity’s lack of faith 
in God und the resulting corruption of morals. This vividly manifests itself in 
the manner in which the figures characteristically cling to superficial mate- 
rial things and to the pleasures of life, which, as one of the inscriptions from 
Bruegel’s series of engravings on the Seven Deadly Sins published in 1558 in- 
forms us, causes people to forget themselves and forget God.5? Not even in 
the moment of death are the living beings in the Madrid panel prepared to 
stop sinning. Telling examples are the dying emperor who fears for his riches 
despite his fragile state, the couple making music, or the nobleman who 





48 Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 138. 

49 Оп Bruegel’s dealings with the writings of Erasmus see Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform; 
Todd M. Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Art Discourse in the Sixteenth-century 
Netherlands (Farnham: 2011); Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche. 

50 ‘Want overdaet doet Godt en hem selven vergheten. Quotation after Carl Gustaf Stridbeck, 
Bruegelstudien: Untersuchungen zu den ikonologischen Problemen bei Pieter Bruegel d. A. 
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draws his sword; all of them can be interpreted based on comparisons with 
the Deadly Sins as examples of Avaritia, Luxuria and Ira. The implicit func- 
tion of these and further figures symbolizing vice demonstrates again that it 
is primarily sinful humanity that is described here, which — and this seems 
to be decisive for a proper understanding of the painting — is characterised 
as lacking virtue, whether living or dead. The dead have a negative character 
not only because of their horrid murders but also because of the roles that 
they take over from the living so that they appear like mirror images of their 
victims. Yet, because of their superiority, they become the judges of the living 
but ultimately personify their counterparts’ own moral transgressions. Such a 
bizarre self-punishment of humanity can therefore only effect a paradoxical 
conversion of the world and not its rescue. Without the possibility of catharsis 
suggested by the contemplative dead figure, the represented world remains 
a quasi-self-accelerating allegory of humanity’s devastating remoteness from 
God. Tellingly, this radical pictorial concept was watered down in the surviving 
copies of the painting.°! 

The integration of the viewer into the reflection of the melancholic not only 
serves to underline the theological component of the painting, confirming 
Bruegel as pictor christianus, the painter as exegete yet again,?? but like the 
coffin trap, the viewer's integration also has an art theoretical dimension. In 
my opinion, it is not a coincidence that the Netherlandish painter employed 
a figure representing melancholy to suggest a possible model for the kind of 
salvation capable of metaphorically taming death. Since classical antiquity, 
the melancholic character has been attributed with a special vis imagina- 
tiva alongside his pronounced intellectual qualities, a fact that seems to be 
of decisive importance for both the artist and the viewer of his picture.°? In 
his Problemata, Aristotle associated the melancholic temperament with a 
special prophetic divinatory aptitude and nearly unbounded inventiveness. 
This notion then entered early modern art theory by way of Marsilio Ficino's 





51  Inthe copies of the painting, numerous motifs were added to the original composition, 
for example a Crucifixion scene in the background or Bible quotations in the foreground 
[Fig. 8] which place the power of death in a clearly recognisable eschatological context, 
thus profoundly altering the picture's concept. See Pawlak, Trilogie der Gottessuche, 
135-136. 

52 See Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform, 178-180; Reindert L. Falkenburg, “Pieter Bruegels 
Kruisdraging: een proeve van 'close-reading'" Oud Holland 107/1 (1993), 17-33. On the topic 
of visual exegesis in general see Imago Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical Instruments, 
1400—1700, eds. Walter S. Melion, James Clifton, and Michel Weemans (Leiden and Boston: 
2014). 

53 | SeePeter-Klaus Schuster, Melencolia I: Dürers Denkbild (Berlin: 1991), 215. 
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De triplici vita and found its most complex pictorial realisation in Albrecht 
Dürer's Melencolia 1.54 As Peter-Klaus Schuster convincingly demonstrates, 
Dürers engraving engages with the connection between melancholy and 
imagination; Dürer understood the inexhaustible imagination as the foun- 
dation of all art — as long as this imagination was controlled by the rules of 
геаѕоп.55 "Otherwise, Schuster writes, “it seduces people to delusions, de- 
ceptions and hallucinations.”®® By employing the figure of the melancholic, 
Bruegel was able to take up those simultaneously connected and antithetic 
concepts, which celebrate the powers of artistic imagination on the one hand 
and point to its associated danger of madness on the other?" From this per- 
spective, The Triumph of Death, which argues pictorially by means of countless 
representations of the abstract entity of death, not only reflects the artistic act 
of its own creation (which is self-evident) but also makes that ominous conse- 
quence of unbridled creative power palpable in its macabre notion of uncon- 
trollable death. The monstrosity of the apocalyptic phantasm, generated by 
the artist’s creativity, is captured in the pictorial form, which visually masters 
and systematises its inherent anarchy. There is only one thing that the concept 
of the image is not able to control in this context, something that it paradoxi- 
cally stirs itself: the imagination of the viewer. Stimulated by the wide variety 
of imagines mortis and the tantalizingly unrepresented act of dying, which is 
withdrawn into the unfathomable darkness of the gigantic coffin, the beholder 
of the picture inevitably begins to imagine what is happening inside the trap 
and thus envisions dying as an event and death as a subject that actually can be 
imagined. Such blank positions or ‘gaps, which decidedly appeal to the imagi- 
nation of the recipient in order to convey the picture’s message to him, are 
characteristic of Bruegel’s oeuvre. It suffices to mention only three examples 
at this point, namely the presence of the invisible cross in the foreground of 
the 1564 The Procession to Calvary, which Jürgen Müller convincingly interprets 
in the context of Erasmus’ writings as Bruegel’s claim that the recognition of 
the spiritual should take precedence over the recognition of the visible; or 
Bruegel’s landscapes, which, as Tanja Michalsky postulates, provoke an act of 


54 Schuster, Melencolia I, 215. 

55 See Schuster, Melencolia I; Claudia Swan, Art, Science, and Witchcraft in Early Modern 
Holland: Jacques de Gheyn II (1565-1629) (Cambridge: 2005), 175-194. 

56 Schuster, Melencolia I, 216. 

57 On imagination and madness see: Claudia Swan, “Eyes Wide Shut: Early Modern 
Imagination, Demonology, and the Visual Arts,” Zeitsprünge: Forschungen zur Frühen 
Neuzeit, 7/4 (2003), 560-581. 
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individual imagination within the recipient; and Bruegel’s Series of the Months, 
which, as Bertram Kaschek points out, originally numbered six images, a num- 
ber that alludes to the six days of creation, thus leaving the seventh day of rest, 
the Sabbath, as a conceptual blank position to be filled by the beholder.°® The 
Triumph of Death also features a similar argumentative pattern that generates 
mental images of death within the viewer. These mental images complement 
the rich compendium of visual representations of death in the semantic inter- 
play between seeing and not seeing, perceiving and recognising. The evoked 
act of imagination becomes a subjective experience of death, a kind of mental 
technique focusing on the examination of the self and one's own conscience 
in the face of death's inevitability. The meditatio mortis, as the Madrid panel 
seems to induce it, was a firm component of the spiritual contemplation of 
the so-called Last Four Things (Death, Judgement, Hell and Heaven) and as 
such an integral part of late medieval and early modern spirituality. By the 
16th century, it had become a recurrent theme of philosophical and religious 
writings and of numerous artworks.?? Following the tradition of the 15th cen- 
tury Ars moriendi, the contemplation of death was not only an essential ele- 
ment of practical piety in Erasmus of Rotterdam's De praeparatione ad mortem 
(1533) but was also described as an effective means of promoting salvation 
and fighting off every kind of worldly temptation and passion in Ignatius of 
Loyola's Exercitia spiritualia (1548).°° In this context, meditatio mortis was un- 
derstood as a meditation on one's own life in which the meditating person 
looked at him or herself as an individual responsible for his or her personal 
salvation. The meditating person was supposed to imagine his or her own pro- 
spective death in the here and now.°! The anticipation of one's own dying, of 
the individual preparation for the impending end and the believer's constant 
confrontation with the certitude of death, was the believer's salvation. In this 





58 Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform, 142; Tanja Michalsky, "Latelier des songes’ Die 
Landschaften Pieter Bruegels d. А. als Räume subjektiver Erfahrung,” in Imagination 
und Wirklichkeit: Zum Verháltnis von mentalen und realen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen 
Neuzeit, eds. Klaus Krüger and Alessandro Nova (Mainz: 2000), 123-138; Kaschek, Weltzeit 
und Endzeit, 344-346. 

59 Stephanie Wodianka, Betrachtungen des Todes: Formen und Funktionen der ‘mediata- 
tio mortis’ in der europäischen Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen: 2004); Christine 
Göttler, Last Things: Art and the Religious Imagination in the Age of Reform (Turnhout: 
2010). On eschatology and the Four Last Things in Bruegel’s Series of the Months see 
Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, esp. 321-330. 

60 Bialostocki, Stil und Ikonographie, 203. 

61 Wodianka, Betrachtungen des Todes, 2. 
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way, mental contemplation of death and spiritual self-examination were in- 
separably linked in meditation - as strikingly embodied in Bruegel’s figure of 
the skeleton melancholic. In order to perform meditatio mortis, the believer 
had to avoid curiositas, which was disparaged as an unstructured digression 
into godforsaken introspection, leading to the stagnation of melancholy and 
desperation.9? The intense process of meditation and imagination — as rec- 
ommended in many contemporary tracts — allowed for the development of 
an almost sensual relationship to one’s own death, which seemed to autho- 
rise nearly every form of macabre thought so that the fear of death could be 
increased to a considerable extent.5? However, as Erasmus emphasised in his 
treatise on death, the meditatio mortis should be the opposite of the fear of 
death. It offers the ultimate victory over the fear of death because it corre- 
sponds to a spiritual approach that is only possible for the believer in the hope 
of salvation.®* 

Against the backdrop of this early modern practice of meditation, it becomes 
clear that the painting’s implicit but nevertheless insistent call for a meditatio 
mortis is intended to involve the beholder into an intense engagement with its 
unconventional form and content in order to show him or her that the horror 
of a seemingly omnipresent and omnipotent death can be conquered. At the 
end of a complex participatory process, the Madrid panel enables the recipient 
to subdue the fear of death, which it evokes itself in a singular manner through 
the unprecedented radicality of its depiction, through the use of imagination. 
The Triumph of Death is certainly one of the most impressive visual manifes- 
tations of the metapictorial potential of Bruegel’s art because it broaches the 
problem of painting’s seeming inability to represent an intangible mystery, like 
death, making the painted fiction a real imaginarium of death. Thus, Bruegel’s 
painting strengthens art’s claim to reveal immaterial reality, despite its ulti- 
mate incommensurability, with an act of aesthetic self-reassurance.®° 





62 Ibid., 334—381. 
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СНАРТЕК 7 


Evidentiae Resurrectionis: On the Mystery 
Discerned but not Seen in Pieter Bruegel’s 
Resurrection of ca. 1562-1563 


Walter S. Melion 


Engraved by Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel, the Resurrection of ca. 1562—63 
explores a problem central to the exegetical tradition — namely, that this great 
mystery of faith, as set forth in the Gospels and Epistles, was witnessed by no 
one and must thus be known solely by means of the prophecies it fulfilled and 
the evidentiary signs left in its wake (Fig. 7.1).! Published by Hieronymus Cock, 





1 On the Resurrection, 451 x 330 mm., see Manfred Sellink, “Philips Galle, after Pieter Brugel 
the Elder, The Resurrection of Christ, 1562—63," in Hieronymus Cock: The Renaissance in Print 
[exh. cat., M - Museum Leuven; Fondation Custodia — Collection Frits Lugt, Paris], eds. Joris 
van Grieken, Ger Luijten, and Jan van der Stock (New Haven and London: 2013), 262-63, 
no. 69. Also see: René van Bastelaer, Les estampes de Peter Bruegel l'Ancien (Brussels: 1908), 
no. 114; Konrad Oberhuber, Zwischen Renaissance und Barock: Das Zeitalter von Brueghel und 
Bellange. Werke aus dem Besitz der Albertina |exh. cat., Albertina, Vienna] (Vienna: 1967), 
no. 57; Louis Lebeer, Beredeneerde catalogus van de prenten naar Pieter Bruegel de Oude 
[exh. cat., Koninklijke Bibliotheek Albert r, Brussels] (Brussels: 1969), no. 84; Timothy A. 
Riggs, Hieronymus Cock: Printmaker and Publisher (New York and London: 1977), no. 30; The 
Illustrated Bartsch 56: Netherlandish Artists — Philips Galle, eds. Arno Dolders and Walter L. 
Strauss (New York: 1987), no. 56.044; Roger Н. Marijnissen, Peter Ruyffelaere, et al., Bruegel: 
Hel volledige oeuvre (Antwerp: 1988), 170-71; The Prints of Peter Bruegel the Elder |exh. cat., 
Bridgestone Museum of Art, Tokyo), ed. David Freedberg (Tokyo: 1989), no. 84; Manfred 
Sellink, Philips Galle (1537-1612): Engraver and Print Publisher in Haarlem and Antwerp, 
3 vols. [Ph.D. dissertation, Vrije Universiteit, Amsterdam, 1997], 1:78; Pieter Bruegel invenit: 
Das druckgraphische Werk |exh. cat., Hamburger Kunsthalle, Hamburg], eds. Jürgen Müller 
and Uwe M. Schneede (Hamburg: 2001), no. 84; Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Drawings and Prints 
[exh. cat., Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, 
Rotterdam], ed. Nadine Orenstein (New York, New Haven, and London: 2001), no. 97; The New 
Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts, 1450—1700 — Philips Galle, 
eds. Manfred Sellink and Marjolein Leesberg, 4 vols. (Rotterdam: 2001), 1: no. 172; The New 
Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts, 1450-1700 — Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, eds. Nadine Orenstein and Manfred Sellink (Oudekerk aan de Ijssel: 2006), no. 5; 
Manfred Sellink, Bruegel: Het volledige werk. Schilderijen, tekeningen, prenten (Ghent: 2011), 
no. 120; Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt | exh. cat., Kunstsammlungen Chemnitz], 
eds. Ingrid Móssinger and Jürgen Müller (Berlin and Munich: 2014), no. 38. Throughout this 


article, I use the term evidentia in its rhetorical and performative sense of bringing someone 
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FIGURE 7.1 

Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Resurrection, ca. 1562—63, engraving, 

45.1 x 33 cm, British Museum, London. 

© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 





who perhaps also commissioned the drawing in pen, brown ink, and wash, and 
almost surely retained possession of the large copperplate, the Resurrection, 
as Mandred Sellink has recently observed, emulates the huge print of the 
Resurrection, etched and engraved by Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum after 
Frans Floris, and issued by Cock about five years earlier, in 1557 (Figs. 7.2 & 7.3).? 





or something vividly before the eyes as if, through the faculty of imagination, the virtual ob- 
ject of attention were actually being witnessed. In Bruegel’s Resurrection, as I shall argue, the 
unseen miracle is brought to mind and made apprehensible by means of visual proofs, even 
while its status as a mystery neither observed nor observable is underscored. On evidentia, 
the Latin form of the Greek enargeia, see Heinrich F. Plett, Rhetorik der Affekte (Tübingen: 
1975), 184—93; Terence Cave, “Enargeia: Erasmus and the Rhetoric of Presence in the Sixteenth 
Century," L’Esprit Créateur 16 (1976), 5-17; Carlos Lévy and Laurent Pernot, Dire l'Évidence 
(philosophie et rhétorique antiques) (Paris and Montreal: 1997); Bernhard F. Scholz, “Ekphrasis 
and Enargeia in Quintilian's Institutiones oratoriae libri XII,’ in "Rhetorica movet": Studies in 
Historical and Modern Rhetoric in Honour of Heinrich F. Plett, eds. Peter L. Oesterreich and 
Thomas О. Sloane (Leiden, Boston, and Cologne: 1999), 3-24; and Heinrich F. Plett, Rhetoric 
and Renaissance Culture (Berlin: 2004), 98—99. 

2 Sellink, "Resurrection of Christ, 262. On the drawing, executed in pen and brown ink, brush 
and gray ink, gray-blue wash, and green bodycolor, 431 x 306 mm., see Hans Mielke, Pieter 
Bruegel: Die Zeichnungen (Turnhout: 1996), 62—63, по. 56. Incised for transfer, it is pasted onto 
an oak panel. On the Resurrection etched and engraved by the Van Doetecums after Floris, 
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FIGURE 7.2 Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum after Frans Floris, Resurrection, 1557, etching апа 
engraving, 64 x 45.4 cm, The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Resurrection, ca. 1562, pen and brown ink, brush and gray 
ink, gray-blue wash, and green bodycolor, 43.1 x 30.6 cm, Museum Boymans Van 
Beuningen, Rotterdam. 
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It is he, more than likely, who orchestrated this emulative exercise involving 
two of the best known masters in the Low Countries, who epitomized two 
modes of picturing, the one Latinate and Italianate, largely based on the an- 
tique, the other demotic, based on local pictorial tradition, more specifically, 
on Burgundian masters such Rogier van der Weyden.? 

Bruegel must have designed his version to be seen in tandem with Floris’s: 
the composition, as reversed by Galle, closely corresponds to that in the print 
by the Van Doetecums (Figs. 7.1 & 7.2).4 The pathway from Jerusalem, at right, 
down which the holy women approach in the dawning light, leads to a decliv- 
ity that provides access to the tomb precinct and rock-cut mortuary chamber. 
Christ hovers at the top of the vertical space, beams of light emanating from 
his glorified body, sharply lit folds of drapery rippling and eddying around him. 
In both images, he gestures commandingly, signaling that he himself is the 
divine source who authorizes the mystery that renews and transforms his once 
perishable, now imperishable body. There are nine guards in each print, their 
poses roughly similar: a prominent figure, at right, raises his arm to shield his 
eyes; beside him a sleeping figure, helmeted in one case, hatted in the other, 
appears in profile; another guard crouches just beyond, sound asleep, his head 
pillowed by a rock. Both versions include an armed soldier who anchors the 
lower left corner, his legs seen from the side, his torso in three-quarter view 
from behind. Nearby, another armed figure slumps in fitful sleep, his arms 
crossed on his thighs, his back to the sepulchre. Other parallels complement 
these figural likenesses: for example, both artists call attention to the antithesis 





see Edward Wouk, “Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum, after Frans Floris, The Resurrection 
of Christ, 1557, in Hieronymus Cock: The Renaissance in Print, 156-57, no. 33. Also see Lydia 
De Pauw-De Veen, Hieronymus Cock: prentenuitgever en graveur, 1507 (?)-1570 |exh. cat., 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek Albert 1, Brussels] (Brussels: 1970), 20, no. 51; Carl Van de Velde, Frans 
Floris (1519/20-1570). Leven en werken, 2 vols. (Brussels: 1975), 1:403, no. P36; Riggs, Hieronymus 
Cock, no. 87; The New Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts, 
1450-1700 — The Van Doetecum Family (1554-1606), eds. Henk Nalis and Ger Luijten, 4 vols. 
(Rotterdam: 1998), I: no. 51; and The New Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, 
and Woodcuts, 1450-1700 — Frans Floris, eds. Edward Wouk and Ger Luijten, 2 vols. (Rotterdam: 
2011), I:Ixx-lxxi, no. 45. 

3 As will soon become evident, I argue on the one hand that Bruegel upholds pictorial conven- 
tion by working in a recognizedly local pictorial manner, and on the other, that he diverges 
from pictorial tradition by developing an explicitly exegetical argument. 

4 On Floris's print as one of Bruegel's chief points of reference, see Jürgen Müller, “Von 
Korbträgern und Vogeldieben: Die Zeichnung Die Imker Pieter Bruegels d. A. als Allegorie der 
Gottessuche,” in Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt, 25-42, esp. 38-40. 
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of light and darkness, of raking sunlight and penumbral shadow, of divine illu- 
mination that pierces and roils evanescent cloudbanks and sepulchral obscu- 
rity that enshrouds the burial chamber and rocky outcropping. Whereas light 
and shadow are strongly contrasted, the distinctions amongst the elements 
are elided to indicate how startling, indeed earth-shaking, is the Resurrection’s 
effect upon the normative order of nature. In Floris’s Resurrection, the sheer 
wall of rough-hewn stone at left seems to liquefy, coiling sinuously in the man- 
ner of the nearby clouds, rippling and cascading like drapery. Indeed, the dis- 
tinction between rock and vapor becomes all but indiscernible. In Bruegel’s 
Resurrection, escarpment and cloudbanks appear to merge and grotesque 
faces to emerge inchoately from the craggy rocks. Many of the stones littering 
the ground resemble death’s heads, carved from living rock, as if by nature.? 
However, equally pronounced are the differences between Floris’s and 
Bruegel’s conceptions of this great mystery. Both have set the event, quite ap- 
propriately, at Eastertide, but whereas Bruegel’s still wintry scene implies a date 
in March, Floris’s grassy knoll suggests a date in April. Floris’s Savior, whose 
face and pose recall those of Christ in Marcantonio Raimondi’s Christ in Glory 
with Four Intercessory Saints (the Virgin, John the Baptist, Paul, and Catherine) 
after Raphael, extends his arms in the sign of the cross to affirm the connec- 
tion between sacrificial death and glorious Resurrection (Fig. 7.4). Bruegel's 
Savior looks down at the tomb, its dark opening aligned with the stem of his 
banner, and points at the rising sun, in a benedictory gesture that signifies how 
the light of salvation arises from the shadow of mortality. His gesture and gaze 





5 Furthermore, the dark crag silhouetted against the rising sun resembles a grotesque face, 
with gaping jaws and bristly tufts of hair, while the combination of blasted tree and bundled 
kindling at lower right recalls such Boschian chimerae as the tree-man from the Garden of 
Earthly Delights. These illusory phantasmata, which at first look natural but, upon second 
viewing, encode allusions to things unnatural, are contrasted, as we shall see, to the veridi- 
cal markers of the Resurrection that proliferate elsewhere in the image. The phantasmata 
surely allude to the devil, whose wiles are unmasked and ultimately undone by the risen 
Christ. But they may also function as visual catchwords, reminding us to look no less closely 
and attentively than the holy women and soldier at what is given to be seen in Bruegel’s 
Resurrection. On this and other functions of anthropomorphosis as a pictiorial device, see 
Michel Weemans, “Herri met de Bles’s Sleeping Peddler: An Exegetical and Anthropomorphic 
Landscape,” The Art Bulletin 88 (2006), 459-81. 

6 On the Christ in Glory, ca. 1520—25, engraving, 290 x 422 mm., see Innis Shoemaker and 
Elizabeth Broun, The Engravings of Marcantonio Raimondi |exh. cat., Spencer Museum of 
Art, University of Kansas, Lawrence] (Lawrence: 1981), 180-82, no. 60; and The Illustrated 
Bartsch 26: The Works of Marcantonio Raimondi and of his School, ed. Konrad Oberhuber, gen. 
ed., W. L. Strauss (New York: 1978), 148, no. 113 (100). 
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FIGURE 7.4 Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, Christ in Glory with Four Intercessory 
Saints (the Virgin, John the Baptist, Paul, and Catherine), ca. 1520-25, engraving, 
29 x 42.2 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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are echoed by the angel who looks down and addresses the five holy women, 
announcing that the tomb is empty, its occupant already risen. As Jesus points 
toward the rising sun, so the angel summons the women to mark the signs 
of the Lord’s rising; as Jesus grasps the banner signifying his resurrection, so 
the angel gestures with his right hand toward the seal and empty sepulchre, 
vestiges of the Resurrection. More importantly, Floris’s Resurrection closely at- 
taches to the pictorial tradition, unlike Bruegel’s, which incorporates novel fea- 
tures taken from canonical patristic exegeses of Matt. 28, Mark 16, Luke 24, and 
John 20, as codified in the Glossa ordinaria et interlinearis and the Postillae of 
Nicholas of Lyra, and then paraphrased in Erasmus of Rotterdam’s immensely 
popular Paraphrases on the four Gospels, written between 1522 and 1523, and 
issued by the Froben press both singly and in revised editions comprising all 
the Paraphrases (1524, 1534, and 1535).’ 

The Van Doetecum print includes an hexastich that encapsulates the mean- 
ing of the Resurrection in doctrinal, rather than descriptive, terms, thereby 
cleaving closely to the Gospels, which dwell not on the event per se, unseen 
as it was by human eyes, but on its aftermath, the various apparitiones Christi 
wherewith the truth of the Resurrection was made known to the apostles and 
disciples: “By the abolishment of death, triumphs the victor who lives again; 
grace, life, salvation — brought forth, they are restored to pitiable humankind. 
Rising victorious, Christ, you expiate the penalty, releasing [us] from death, 
giving life to the world and a new law. You who hung from the cross and 





7 On the Glossa ordinaria, see Lesley Smith, The ‘Glossa Ordinaria: The Making of a Modern 
Bible Commentary (Leiden and Boston: 2009); and Karlfried Froehlich, "Makers and Takers: 
The Shaping of the Biblical Glossa ordinaria" and “Walafrid Strabo and the Glossa ordina- 
ria: The Making of a Myth,” in idem, Biblical Interpretation from the Church Fathers to the 
Reformation (Farnham, Surr. and Burlington, Vt.: 2009), 1—19, 192-96. On early modern print- 
ed editions of the Glossa, see Karlfried Froehlich, “The Printed Gloss," in Biblia Latina cum 
glossa ordinaria: Facsimile Reprint of the Editio Princeps Adolph Rusch of Strassburg 1480-81, 
4 vols. (Turnhout: Brepols, 1992), I:xii-xxvi; and idem, “An Extraordinary Achievement: The 
Glossa ordinaria in Print" and "The Fate of the Glossa ordinaria in the Sixteenth Century, in 
idem, Biblical Interpretation, 15-21, 19-47. On Erasmus's Paraphrases, see Jacques Chomarat, 
"Grammar and Rhetoric in the Paraphrases of the Gospels by Erasmus," Erasmus of Rotterdam 
Society Yearbook 1 (1981), 46-68; John B. Payne, Albert Rabil Jr, and Warren S. Smith, Jr., 
"The Paraphrases of Erasmus: Origin and Character" in Collected Works of Erasmus 42: New 
Testament Scholarship — Paraphrases on Romans and Galatians, ed. Robert D. Sider (Toronto, 
Buffalo, and London: 1984), xi-xix; and Roger A. B. Mynors, "The Publication of the Latin 
Paraphrases,” in ibid., xx-xxix. On Erasmus’s efforts to align his reading of Scripture with the 
exegetical tradition, see Erika Rummel, Erasmus' Annotations on the New Testament: From 


Philologist to Theologian (Toronto, Buffalo, and London: 1986), 52—74. 
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suffered bitter death, have risen from the tumulus; alive you direct your course 
heavenward.’® The pictorial image, to all appearances, diverges from this 
abridgement: for one thing, it conflates the events chronicled in Matt. 28:2-4 — 
the arrival of an angel descended from heaven, who rolls back the stone, and 
whose flashing countenance and brilliant raiment so overwhelm the guards 
that, struck with terror, they become ‘as dead men’ - with the Resurrection 
proper, making it seem as if Jesus is raised up by angels, rather than by the 
power of God, inherent in Christ himself. In a glaring anachronism, what 
Matthew described as occurring after the fact, is instead seen as coincident 
with the mystery that came before. The soldier thrown off balance by this won- 
drous sight, who tries to shield his eyes from the blinding refulgence of the 
risen Christ, makes it seem as if, by the simple expedient of shifting his raised 
arm, he could witness the coming forth of Christus redivivus, in contravention 
of the gospel account. The three holy women visible in the middle distance 
at right, presumably Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and [Mary] 
Salome (Mark 16:1), who arrived, according to Matthew, after the Resurrection, 
at or just after the appearance of the angel whose apparitio stunned the guards, 
implicitly identify the event taking place in the foreground as earlier — the very 
moment of Resurrection, which actually took place before their arrival. 

In fact, the liberties taken by Floris are exceptions that prove the rule, as 
becomes evident from other prints of the Resurrection, all conventional, pro- 
duced shortly afterward. The much copied version of 1569 by Cornelis Cort 
after Giulio Clovio, for instance, shows the soldiers reacting violently to the 
presence of Christ, whose sudden appearance causes them to start back and 
seize their weapons (Fig. 7.5).? If the prominent soldier shielding his eyes, like 
his counterpart in the Van Doetecum print, suggests ambiguously that the 
Resurrection is at one and the same time seen and yet not seen, the other 
soldiers - the seated one looking up at right and the startled one at left, recoil- 
ing and yet transfixed - invite us to infer that they are eyewitnesses. Four other 
versions, all published by Philips Galle, likewise imply that the Resurrection 
was witnessed. The Resurrection of ca. 1577, engraved by Hendrick Goltzius 
after Anthonie Blocklandt van Montfoort, portrays Christ displaying himself 





8 “Abolita victor redivivus morte triumphat / Parta redit miseris, gratia, vita, salus / Morte luis 
poenam, victor sed Christe resurgens / Das vitam mundo, iustitiamque novam / Qui cruce 
sustinuit mortem suspensus acerbam / Surrexit tumulo, vivus et astra petit." 

9 On Cort’s Resurrection after Giulio Clovio, illustrated here in a copy attributed to Cherubino 
Alberti, 440 x 310 mm., see The New Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, 
and Woodcuts, 1450-1700 — Cornelis Cort, eds. Manfred Sellink and Huigen Leeflang, 3 vols. 
(Rotterdam: 2000), I: no. 74. 
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FIGURE 7.5 Cherubino Alberti after Cornelis Cort, Resurrection after Giulio Clovio, ca. 1580, 
44.0 x 31 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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to us and looking into our eyes; his gesture of address urges us to read the 
Resurrection as the fulfillment of the mystical prophecy inscribed below (Fig. 
7.6): “But thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; nor wilt though give thy holy 
one to see corruption."? The guards who react with fear and trembling to an 
event that should, on the contrary, gladden its beneficiaries, are juxtaposed to 
true Christians such as ourselves, who construe the Resurrection not as ter- 
rifying but as consolatory. The print alludes to the Last Judgment, when the 
saved will rejoice in the second coming of Christ, even as the damned deplore 
it. Another engraving, dated 1578, combines the Resurrection with two other 
manifestationes mysteriorum Christi: he is shown to the shepherds at the Nativ- 
ity, displayed to Mary, John, the Magdalene, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
at the Crucifixion, and, it would seem, revealed to the guards, at the Resurrec- 
tion (Fig. 7.7).! One of them, seated at right, looks directly at Christ as he rises 
and steps forward from the tomb. It is as if the guards were certifying at first 
hand the mystery prophesied in the two scriptural pericopes quoted below, 
one from the Old Testament, the other from the New (John 2:19 and Ps. 15:10). 
The oblong Resurrection after Jan van der Straet, inscribed, “When the third 
day dawned, newly risen the victor returned to life in solemn triumph, death 
having been laid low, the innocent victim by his slaughter having appeased the 
Father,” intimates that Christ returned to life before the very eyes of the guards, 
whom his conquest over death laid low (Fig. 7.8).!* This print forms part of the 
series Passio, mors et resurrectio Domini nostri Jesu Christi, produced ca. 1580, 
that purports to illustrate the life of Christ as recounted in the Gospels. Like the 
other versions cited above, Van der Straet superimposes onto the Resurrection 
the event described in John 18:6: when Christ, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 





10 “Quoniam non derelinques animam meam in inferno nec dabis sanctum videre corrup- 
tionem." The inscription quotes Ps. 15:10 (Biblia Sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem; transla- 
tion from Holy Bible Douay Version). Unless otherwise noted, biblical citations in English 
are taken from the HBDV, which cleaves closely to the Latin Vulgate. The print measures 
262 x 200 mm. 

11 . Undescribed in The New Hollstein — Philips Galle, the Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, 
190 x 298 mm., was certainly published by him, as the signature “Phillippus Galleus excu- 
debat" indicates. 

12 “Tertius ut caelo post tristia sabbata coepit / Irradiare dies. Reijt redivivus in oras / 
Prostrata Victor solenni morte triumpho: / Immeritaque Patrem placavit Victima caede." 
On this Resurrection, designed by Johannes Stradanus (Jan van der Straet) and pub- 
lished by Philips Galle, 195 x 264 mm., see The New Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, 
Engravings, and Woodcuts, 1450-1700 — Johannes Stradanus, eds. Marjolein Leesberg and 
Huigen Leeflang, 3 vols. (Ouderkerk aan den IJssel: 2008), 11:no. 88. 
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QVONIAM NON DEREEQVES ANIMAM MEAM IN INFERNO NEC DA: 


BIS SANCTVM VIDERE. CORRVPTIONEM.. Pea 15, B. 10- 


FIGURE 7.6 Hendrick Goltzius after Anthonie Blocklandt, Resurrection, ca. 1577, engraving, 
26.2 x 20 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 7.7 Anonymous (published by Philips Galle), Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, 
engraving, 19 x 29.8 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





FIGURE 7.8 Anonymous after Jan van der Straet (published by Philips Galle), Resurrection, 
engraving, 19.5 x 26.4 cm, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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reveals to the soldiers and servants of the chief priests and the Pharisees that 
he is Jesus of Nazareth, they are thrown backward and fall to the ground. 

Bruegel eschews these liberties taken with the scriptural reports of the 
events corollary to the Resurrection, by which it comes to be promulgated 
(Fig. 7.1). He cleaves closely throughout to Scripture: the group of five women, 
to start with, are a harmonization of Mark 161, which, as previously noted, 
identifies Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and [Mary] Salome as 
present, and Luke 24:10: “And it was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary 
of James, and the other women that were with them.”!3 He relies on Matt. 
282-10 for the main details of the scene: the angel sitting upon the stone he 
has rolled back, his countenance like lighting, his raiment white as snow, who 
admonishes the women, "Fear not you." One of them has caught sight of the 
angel, and responds accordingly, her hands folded in prayer. Her companion, 
as yet unaware of the angel, gestures in surprise, enacting Mark 16:4: “and 
looking, they saw the stone rolled back.” In the far distance, Bruegel inserts 
the figures of Cleophas and his companion, en route to Emmaus, the fortified 
town (*castellum") visible at left. One of them gesticulates with his raised right 
arm, indicating that they are “talk[ing] together of all these things which had 
happened (Luke 24:14).”!4 They walk away from the light of the sun, because 
Jesus having yet to appear, the significance of these events remains obscure 
and undiscovered. 

Bruegel has divided the image into two episodes, to the right and left of the 
vertical axis defined by the angel, that correspond respectively to Matt. 28:5-7, 
the arrival of the women and their exchange with the angel, and 28:u, the reac- 
tion of the solders after their initial shock has subsided. According to Matthew, 
some of them eventually departed to tell “the chief priests all things that had 
been done,” which is to say that they closely observed and remembered what 
had transpired. Bruegel takes great care to show them responding to the trac- 
es of the angel: one kneels to inspect the massive stone, conferring with the 
guardsman beside him. Two others peer down into the rock-cut tomb, and one 
of them extends an open hand to signal that the chamber is empty. Crucially, 
noone responds straightway to the risen Christ, who floats high above the 
women and the soldiers, his glorious presence occluded by enveloping clouds. 
To emphasize that Christ, present and yet unseen, is knowable only by means 
of mediating indicia (“probative signs”), Bruegel has him point toward the ris- 
ing sun, in a rhetorical gesture that impels us to recognize it as a visual analogue 





13 I differ from Müller, in “Von Korbträgern und Vogeldieben,” 38, who identifies the figure at 
the rear of this group, as Joseph of Arimathea. 

14 Miller interprets these background figures, in ibid., 41, as epitomes of spiritual 
“Gotteserkenntnis,” which perforce operates internally. 
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to the Resurrection.!? The guardsman seated on sheaves of straw at lower right, 
who stares in the direction of the women and the dawning light, his arm raised 
to shield his eyes, differs from his counterpart in Floris’s Resurrection, for he 
beholds not the resplendent Savior, but rather, his solar proxy. He may also 
be reacting to the light of the angel, whose brightness was seen by the sol- 
diers, according to Matt. 28:4. The viewer’s vantage point exactly correlates to 
another indicium or, better, argumentum (“evidentiary proof or token”) — the 
unbroken seal, situated at mid-height, whence one can either look down with 
the soldiers or up with the woman, following their lines of sight as they scan for 
evidentiae Resurrectionis, the corroborating marks by which the Resurrection 
may be discerned. The angel signals to the women with his left hand, calling 
attention to the seal with his right. This is the seal affıxed by the chief priests 
and the Pharisees to prevent Christ’s followers from stealing away his body and 
falsely claiming that his prophecy, “After three days I will rise again,” has come 
true (Matt. 27:63-66). It serves oppositely, and ironically, to license the truth 
of the mystery fulfilled. Moreover, Bruegel or, perhaps more precisely, Galle 
and the Van Doetecums, also comment meta-pictorially on his ability to offer 
a visual warrant for the Resurrection: the print is a picture of a framed picture 
and, as such, this image qua image aligns with other patently visual signs of 
the mystery that must be known at second hand, by faith in the veridical signs 
left in its wake. 

The Resurrection, in these and other ways, emphasizes that vision and 
image are divinely licensed instruments of faith. In what follows, I propose 
to explore how Bruegel’s image, in the arguments it puts forth about the ev- 
identiae Resurrectionis, breaks with pictorial convention in order directly to 
engage with the exegetical tradition. Like his contemporary grisaille, Christ 
and the Woman Taken in Adultery of 1565 (Fig. 7.9), the Resurrection consti- 
tutes the visual exegesis of a scriptural crux closely examined in the Glossa 
and other exegetical compendia, and, as such, undoubtedly familiar to bibli- 
cally literate associates of Bruegel, not least to Cock, Galle, Abraham Ortelius, 
amongst others: how are such mysteries as the Resurrection made discernible 
to human minds and hearts as matters of belief?!6 Bruegel’s print consistently 





15 Оп indicia and their relation to signa and symptomata, see Ian Maclean, Logic, Signs, and 
Nature in the Renaissance: The Case of Learned Medicine (Cambridge and New York: 2007), 
148—205, 276—332. 

16 Ор this grisaille, one of three painted by Bruegel, and its exegetical form and function, 
see Walter S. Melion, “Introduction: Visual Exegesis and Pieter Bruegel’s Christ and the 
Woman Taken in Adultery,’ in Imago Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical Instruments, 
1400-1700, eds. Walter S. Melion, James Clifton, and Michel Weemans (Leiden and Boston: 
2014), 1-41. With respect to Bruegel’s Resurrection drawing, I use the term “grisalle” as a 
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FIGURE 7.9 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, 1565, oil on 
panel, 24.1 x 34.4 cm, Courtauld Institute of Art, Seilern Collection, London. 


adheres to the arguments of these textual comparanda. The comparanda de- 
rive, for the most part, from the Fathers, whose authoritative readings came to 
be supplemented, in sixteenth-century editions of the Glossa, with other pa- 
tristic citations taken from handy compilations, such as Thomas of Aquinas’s 
Catena aurea." 





matter of convenience, since the modello, as Müller aptly observes in “Von Korbträgern 
und Vogeldieben,’ 38, is not technically a grisaille, but rather, a wash drawing. Müller also 
argues that the presentation drawing was likely not designed to be engraved, since it 
fails to anticipate the transposition of left and right, so that Christ, in the print, “blesses” 
with his left hand rather than his right; see ibid., 36—37, 148, and idem, “Die Auferstehung 
Christi,” in Pieter Bruegel invenit, 146. However, many of the other figures in the print are 
properly right-handed, and Christ, as I suggest below, may be not so much blessing as 
pointing with his left hand. With his right, favored by his downward gaze, he holds the 
cross, using its stem to gesture toward the now empty tomb that functions as an indexical 
sign of the Resurrection. This is to say that he points with both hands at complementary 
signa of the great mystery that has already transpired. 

17 On the catena biblica as an exegetical device, see Carl F. G. Heinrici, “Catenae,” in The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, eds. Samuel M. Jackson et al., 13 vols. 
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Before proceeding to the Glossa, it is worth stating that my analysis of Bruegel’s 
Resurrection constitutes the third of three essays on prints after Bruegel’s “gri- 
sailles” — respectively, the Death of the Virgin, Christ and the Woman Taken in 
Adultery, and the Resurrection.!® My larger argument is that these prints are 
distinctive within his oeuvre because they engage so fully with Catholic visual 
and textual sources, including not only orthodox materials, such as the Glossa, 
Catena aurea, Legenda aurea, and Revelationes Sanctae Birgittae, but also con- 
tested materials, such as Erasmus’s Paraphrases, which along with all his works, 
had been placed on the Index librorum prohibitorum by order of Paul Iv. In par- 
ticular, the Resurrection, like Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, dwells on 
an exegetical crux explored by the Fathers, and does so in a meta-discursive 
fashion, by asking how a mystery of faith that is also a point of doctrine, even 
if it can never be fully comprehended, comes visually to be known by means of 
images. My analysis thus complements, but also diverges from the reading put 
forward by Jürgen Müller in an insightful essay and two catalogue entries that 
explore the hidden meaning of Bruegel’s image of the Resurrection. Miiller as- 
tutely describes Galle’s print as a “Reflexionsbild,’ a picture that prompts re- 
flection on the problem of representability: Bruegel, on this account, impels 
the viewer to consider the nature of the relation between a visual image and 
the mystical event that such an image purports to represent. As he so aptly 
puts it: “What is more, this has less to do with the visualization of that event, 
and more to do with the limits [the event] places on what may be represented 
or comprehended."? In the larger context of Müller's essay, which brings 
Sebastian Franck's mystical theology to bear on Bruegel's The Beekeepers (ca. 
1566—68), the Resurrection, though in no explicit sense heterodox, is seen in 
spiritualist terms to portray the risen Christ as of the spirit, whereas the soldiers 





(New York and London: 1908), 11:451—53; Alberto Vaccari, “Catene Bibliche,” in Enciclopedia 
Cattolica, eds. Celestino Testore, S. J. et al., 12 vols. (Florence: 1948-54), 111:1131—35; and 
Thomas C. O'Conor Sloane, “Catenae, Biblical,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, eds. 
William J. MacDonald et al., 19 vols. (New York, St. Louis et al.: 1967), 111:244—40. 

18 On the Death of the Virgin, see Walter S. Melion, "Ego enim quasi obdormivi: Salvation 
and Blessed Sleep in Philip Galle's Death of the Virgin after Pieter Bruegel,” Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 47 (1996), 15-53; on Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, see 
note 16 supra. 

19 Müller, “Die Auferstehung Christi, in Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt, 149: 
"Bruegel's Auferstehung ist ein Reflexionsbild, das das Problem der Darstellbarkeit eines 
mystischen Ereignisses thematisiert. Dabei geht es weniger um eine Vergegenwärtigung 
jenes Geschehens, als vielmehr um die Grenzen dessen, was darstellbar und begreifbar ist." 
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and holy woman variously body forth the limitations of the flesh.2° Müller fur- 
ther grounds his dichotomous exposition of the image in 1 Cor. 15:40-42, espe- 
cially Paul’s distinction between the glory of celestial and corporeal bodies, as 
this pertains to Bruegel’s distinction between the natural light of the sun and 
the supernatural light emanating from the angel and from Christ.?! By contrast, 
my essay focuses not on the difference between the spiritual and the corporeal, 
but rather, following Catholic exegetical tradition, on the divinely sanctioned 
means, the semiological and mimetic proxies, whereby an ineffable mystery — 
the divinized substance of the risen Christ — became partly discernible and, 
in this sense, knowable, so far as possible, to human eyes, minds, and hearts. 
Whatsoever appears odd or idiosyncratic about Bruegel’s Resurrection can be 
traced back to his exegetical and paraphrastic approach to this sacred subject. 

This is not to say that I disagree with the cotention that Franck was impor- 
tant to Bruegel and members of his circle, especially his close friend Abraham 
Ortelius. In his consequential monograph on Bruegel’s Months, for example, 
Bertram Kaschek amply demonstrates the relevance of Franck’s Chronica 
Zeitbuoch unnd Geschichtbibell of 1531, more specifically the Dutch translation 
of 1558, to the implicitly eschatological argument of the series in its parts and 
as a whole.?? For Bruegel, as for Franck, the second coming of Christ is to be 
anticipated by attending closely to the spiritual presence of God in the things 
of nature and affairs of men. This presence permeates the world, rather than 
inhering solely in the privileged medium of Holy Writ. Equally significant to 
what Kaschek felicitously dubs the “urbane spirituality” of Bruegel, Ortelius, 
and other members of elite society in Antwerp and Brussels, were two mon- 
uments of mystical theology — the Theologia Deutsch and the sermons of 





20 Miller, “Von Korbträgern und Vogeldieben,” 41: “Freilich ist Bruegels ikonographische 
Ausdeutung der Auferstehung dadurch nicht per se im Sinne einer häretisch-subver- 
siven Aussage zu begreifen. Gleichwohl können die Auferstehung als auch Die Imker 
als Ausdruck eines an Erasmus und Franck orientierten Frómmigkeitsideals begriffen 
werden, das den Ort der Gotteserkenntnis als ‘Aufstieg nach Innen’ begreift.’ 

21 Ibid., 39-40. 

22 On Ortelius, see René Boumans, "The Religious Views of Abraham Ortelius,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes v7 (1954), 374-377; Giorgio Mangani, "De providentiéle 
betekenis van het Theatrum orbis terrarum; in Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598), cartograaf 
en humanist |exh. cat., Museum Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp], ed. Dirk Imhof (Turnhout: 
1998), 93-103; and Jason Harris, "The Religious Position of Abraham Ortelius," in The Low 
Countries as a Crossroads of Religious Beliefs [Intersections 3] eds. Arie-Jan Gelderblom, 
Jan L. de Jong, and Marc van Vaeck (Leiden and Boston: 2004), 89-139. 

23 Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: Die "Monatsbilder" Pieter Bruegels d. A. (Munich: 
2012), 306—330. 
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Johannes Tauler, published in a Dutch omnibus edition in 1565.24 But the Death 
of the Virgin, Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, and the Resurrection, 
seem to me primarily to engage with a Catholic discourse on the image and 
on image-making, as this relates to the promulgation and reception of Marian 
or Christological mysteries. Why this should be so, the circumstances that led 
Bruegel to move in this direction, are not yet entirely clear to me; but perhaps 
the expectation that these images would eventually be engraved and, in this 
form, widely disseminated within the Low Countries, may have been one, 
though surely not the only, contributing factor.?? 

The Glossa provides a warrant for the convergence of the Resurrection's pri- 
mary axes — vertical, horizontal, and diagonal — not on Christ but on the an- 
gelic messenger who announces to the women that the Lord "is not here, for he 
is risen" (Matt. 28:6). According to Hieronymus, the angel promulgates ostentus 
and indicia of the Resurrection: he comes not to facilitate the event itself, but 
rather, to serve as the Lord's messenger, after he has already risen at a time of 
his own choosing, a time known to no man ("quod nulli mortalium cognita 
est").^9 As Hieronymus puts it: “[the angel] disclosed (‘indicasse’) what had 
transpired; by rolling back the stone, he showed (‘ostendisse’) the sepulchre 
to be empty and revealed his own presence." This argument accords with 
that of Bede, who summarizes the meaning of the indicium broadcast by the 
angel: "The angel rolled back the stone, not to throw open the door for the 
Lord's going forth, but in order to give proof of it to humankind ('hominibus 
praestet indicium"). For he who emerged into the world from the fastness of a 
virgin womb, could depart out of the world by rising immortal from a closed 
sepulchre.”28 With reference to the angel's command, “Come and see the place 
where the Lord was laid,” the interlinear gloss gives a further justification for 





24 Ibid., 330-36. 

25 In fact, Galle's Death of the Virgin and Pierre Perret's Christ and the Woman Taken in 
Adultery were engraved posthumously, and this was likely also the case for Galle's 
Resurrection; see Müller, “Die Auferstehung,” "Der Marientod,” and “Christus und die 
Ehebrecherin,” in Pieter Bruegel d. А. und das Theater der Welt, 148—49, 166—67, 172—73. 

26 Bibliorum Sacrorum cum Glossa ordinaria iam ante quidem a Strabo Fulgensi collecta: nunc 
autem novis, cum Graecorum, tum Latinorum Patrum expositionibus locupletata, 6 vols. 
(Venice: 1603), v: col. 467. 

27 Ibid.: "indicasse quod factum est: Et sepulchrum vacuum revolutione lapidis, & sui os- 
tendisse praesentiam." 

28 Ibid.: "Angelus revolvit lapidem, non ut egressuro Domino ianuam pandat, sed ut egres- 
sus eius iam facti, hominibus praestet indicium. Qui enim mortalis clauso virginis utero 
potuit nascendo ingredi mundum, ipse factus immortalis clauso sepulchro potuit resur- 


gendo exire de mundo.” 
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his apparition, which is seen to ratify the truth of an event that words alone 
may fail to convey (“et si verbis non creditis”).29 Conversely, indicia generate a 
process of attestation that must needs continue at second and third hand: “Nor 
are we allowed in our hearts to keep this joy secret, but we must likewise reveal 
it to [fellow] lovers [of Christ].”3° 

The emphasis on visible signs of the Resurrection pervades the Glossa’s ex- 
egeses of Matt. 28. Nicholas of Lyra points out that the Evangelist parses the 
mystery into three parts having to do with the dissemination of evidence visu- 
ally and aurally (“ad evidentiam"): first, the women’s attentiveness to Christ, 
as expressed by their pious desire to visit his entombed body (“mulierum de- 
votio”); second, the angelic apparition (“Angeli apparitio”); third, the angel’s 
words, which are a third register of manifestatio (“resurrectionis manifestatio, 
ibi: ‘Scio enim")?! The logic of manifestation requires us to be as vigilant as the 
women in examining the circumstances under which the signs were propa- 
gated. For example, when and how did they first become visible? The answer 
entails visualizing what Matthew’s prefatory words signify, “And in the end of 
the sabbath, when it began to dawn towards the first day of the week.” The 
women, the Glossa surmises, set out at night, having prepared unguents after 
sunset on the Sabbath, the day of rest, and they arrived at daybreak, just as the 
sun was dawning. They thereby anchor the analogy of rising light (“lucescente 
mane") to the glory of the risen Christ (“lucescere pro gloria resurrectionis"). 
Although night is usually attached to the day it follows, here, in recognition of 
the dawning light of salvation, the night when Christ rose is attached to the 
day when evidence of his Resurrection first became visible. Matthew's usage is 
very particular, even idiosyncratic, for the term "vespere" usually implies that 
the end of day is shading into night ("vespere solet tenebrescere"). Here, how- 
ever, it means just the opposite, for “vespere,” as Matthew construes it, stands 
for the transition from the darkness of night to the light of day: "Now the order 
mutates, and the night in which he rose up is subjoined to the day in which he 
showed himself. |...] Vespere, that is, the time when night was growing light, 
or again, when night was drawing to a close, for the dawn [of the women's ar- 
rival] is the last, not the first part of night.” The changing order of eventide's 





29 Ibid. cols. 467-68 (vide Glossa interlinearis). 

30 Ibid.: "Nec concessum est nobis, hoc gaudium occulto cordis tenere, sed similiter amanti- 
bus pandere.” 

31 Ibid., col. 465. 

32 Ibid.: “nunc ordo mutat, & nox qua resurrexit, diei quo se ostendit adiuncta est. [...] 
Vespere, id est, nocte quae lucescit, id est, quae terminatur luce, quod non prima pars 


noctis est, sed extrema pars noctis est diluculum quo venerunt." 
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relation to nightfall and daybreak, as set out in the Glossa, surely underwrites 
Bruegel’s very precise description of auroral effects. The light of the sun brightly 
edges the figures; as it rakes across the women, the soldiers, and the tomb 
site, sunlight also sharply silhouettes them. In addition, it casts penumbral, 
semi-transparent shadows. These fugitive phenomena, as recorded by Bruegel, 
accord even more fully with the explanation of Mark 161, “the sun being now 
risen,” which describes how the light of dawn was intermixed with night's re- 
ceding shadows. Christ’s gesture of pointing, as mentioned above, licenses 
the comparison of these early morning effects to the gloria resurrectionis, for 
whose spiritual light they ostensibly function as potent indicia. 

Bruegel scrutinizes the behavior of the women and the soldiers, who react 
variously to these indicators of the Resurrection. Amongst the women, the re- 
sponses are graduated: one of the two in front looks at the angel, the other 
at the stone he has dislodged; behind and between them, another watches 
the woman who espies the tombstone, presumably soon to follow her lead. 
Two others, their eyes downcast, have yet to descry anything. They dejectedly 
bring up the rear, unaware of the miracle and inattentive to the evidence left 
by Christ. Four of the soldiers puzzle over the relics of the Resurrection; an- 
other, just awoken, is dazzled by the light of the rising sun; three others are fast 
asleep, while a fourth, his view blocked by the shallow ridge against which he 
reclines, as well as by the brim of his hat, entirely fails to see anything of note. 
Bruegel, in other words, emphasizes that the indicia resurrectionis, though po- 
tentially discernible, are anything but apparent to these putative onlookers. 
Although his drawing and the print after it appear distinctive in this respect, 
even idiosyncratic, they correspond to exegetical convention, which asserts, 
following Chrysostom, that “amongst the signs of Christ|’s Resurrection], you 
might suppose that the ones pertinent to the whole world were obscure [to it] 
('tenebrae").55 Chrysostom also helps to explain why Bruegel pays such close 
attention to the baffled soldiers’ efforts to observe, if not to comprehend, the 
vestigial remains of the Resurrection: “and the ones directed at the guardsmen 
for the purpose of astonishing them, such as the miraculous angelic appari- 
tion and the earthquake, resulted in their bearing witness to the truth. For the 
truth, having befallen its enemies, shines more brightly when acknowledged 
Бу them.’3* Chrysostom, like Bruegel, is alluding to the report delivered by a 





33 Ibid. col. 469: "Signorum quae circa Christum apparuerunt, quaedam fuerunt orbi ter- 
rarum communia, puta tenebrae." 

34 Ibid.: “quaedam propria militibus custodientibus, sicut mira Angeli apparitio, & terrae 
motus, quae propter milites facta sunt, ut stupefierent, ut ab ipsis fiat testimonium verita- 
tis. Veritas enim a contrarijs divulgata, magis refulget, quod & contigit." 
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subset of guardsmen to the chief priests, on the basis of their experience as eye- 
witnesses (Matt. 28:11). The Greek Father’s assessment of the legibility of God- 
given signa ("signorum quaedam") forms part of his argument, in the "Homilia 
91 in Matthaeum,” that the Resurrection must be ascertained by recourse to 
the many evidentiary traces that represent it to human sense: "How could the 
disciples, poor and untutored men, hardly daring to be seen in public, have 
purloined [the corpse of Christ]? Could they have broken through the door 
of the sepulchre? Was a seal not placed upon it? [...] But what of the sudaria 
that Peter saw lying [in the tomb] (Luke 24:12). For even if they had wanted to 
abscond with the body, they could not have stolen it nude, for they wished nei- 
ther to injure it nor to be delayed by stripping it, thus giving the soldiers cause 
to detain them."?? These and other markers, as Chrysostom asseverates, testify 
to the truth of the Resurrection, which must be elicited from them, at second 
hand. And this is why, infers the Glossa, with reference to Matt. 2836 — "And the 
eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had appoint- 
ed them" - Christ did not instantly reveal himself at the moment of his rising, 
but instead “preceded” his disciples ("praecessit," from "praecedere," to remove 
onself by going in advance), whom the glossist designates the "first fruit of the 
sleepers,” that is, of those not yet awakened to belief in the Resurrection.?9 The 
removal of Christ in Bruegel's Resurrection, his position high above and apart 
from the women and the soldiers, answers to the Glossa’s portrayal of him as 
situated beyond the realm of human apprehension, whence his presence may 
be deduced from indexical relics of the Resurrection. 

The comments on Mark 16 largely dwell on the question of signs and why 
Christ relied on them to impart the Resurrection. The women were highly 
sensitive to indicia, implies the glossist, on the basis of Mark 15:47, "And Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of Joseph, beheld where he was laid," be- 
cause wishing to pay homage to the Lord's body, they were predisposed 
"accurately to observe,” as Victor Antiochenus states, the location and circum- 
stances of his entombment.?” Indeed, as Bede avers, they were "humble souls 
who diligently devoted themselves to the relics of his Passion, burning more 
fervently with love of the Savior as their awareness of his human frailty grew 





35 Ibid., col. 470: "Qualiter furati sunt discipuli homines pauperes, & idiotae, & neque ap- 
parere audentes? Nunquid ostium sepulchri poterant evertere? Nunquid non erat sigil- 
lum superpositum? [...] Quid autem sibi volunt haec sudaria, quae Petrus vidit iacentia? 
Si enim vellent furari, non possent nudum corpus furari, non solum ne iniuriarentur, sed 
ne etiam in exuendo tardarent, & tribuerent militibus se detinendi facultatem." 

36 Ibid.: "Praecessit Christus primitiae dormientium sequuntur alij in suo ordine [... |." 


37  Ibid., col. 654: "Mulieres assident, & accurate, ubi dominus ponatur, observant [... ].” 
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apace.”?® The “pious curiosity" (“pia curiositate") that animates their desire to 
imitate Christ, as evinced in Mark 15, provides the backdrop to their privilege 
of learning from the vestigia resurrectionis in Mark 16, even though, as com- 
mentators such as Severianus and Theophylactus have noted, they lacked faith 
in the Resurrection and initially failed to recognize the “magnitude and dignity 
of Christ's divinity.’29 Deficient faith, as the tropological gloss to a later epi- 
sode in Mark 16, the appearance of Christ to two pilgrims journeying through 
the countryside, declares, is the primary reason why Christ chose to reveal 
the Resurrection to his disciples indirectly not openly (“veritas non revelatur 
aperte”).4° Overcome by the fear of death, as an interlinear gloss opines, the 
women were incapable of discerning this life-affirming fact, if not by way of 
the image of the Resurrection ("formam resurrectionis") bodied forth by the 
bright angel they encountered within the tomb.*! The etymology of the term 
"tomb" (“monumentum”), as Nicholas of Lyra specifies, contains an allusion 
to the mediating function of all such signs, which are divinely designed "to 
move the mind and heart" (“movens mentem" = *nonumentum"), compelling 
them to believe what must otherwise appear impossible or implausible.* Like 
the “glory of the opened sepulchre" (“patefacti sepulchri gloriam"), they are 
dispensed as prompts, preliminaries to a fuller opening of eyes and hearts that 
would otherwise remain spiritually shuttered (*obscuratum erat vestrum pec- 
tus, oculi clausi”).*? 

Elsewhere in the comments on Mark 16, the Glossa formulates a general 
defense of argumenta as prima facie evidence of the Resurrection. First, they 
prove useful because of their adaptability to contingencies of every kind. 
Christ utilizes them to accommodate various human capabilities. The women, 
for instance, are given to see a radiant youth because this "image" ("visionem") 
conforms to their “feebleness and simplicity" of faith (“exilitati & simplicitati 
plane conformem"): “For they were such, fit to see neither the Savior, nor 
the angel ablaze like lightning (Matt. 28:3), or the two angels sitting within 
the tomb (John 2022), or the two men standing at hand, as Luke narrates 





38 . Ibid.:"[...] cum animae humiles & quo maioris sibi consciae fragilitatis, eo maiore salva- 
toris amore ferventes, passionis eius vestigiis in hoc saeculo (quo praeparanda requies 
futura) diligenter obsequuntur.’ 

39  |Ibid. col. 653: “Non enim magnitudinem atque dignitatem divinitatis Christi sapiunt |... ]." 

40 Ibid., col. 660. 

41 Ibid. cols. 655-56 (vide Glossa interlinearis). 

42 Ibid. col. 656: "Dicitur autem monumentum quasi movens mentem [... |." 


43 Ibid., col. 655. This observation comes from the glossist. 
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(Luke 24:4).^* On this account, signs are divinely adapted to human psychol- 
ogy and, as such, abide by the rhetorical rule of decorum. Bruegel’s effort to 
show a wide range of reaction to the argumenta resurrectionis speaks to this 
notion of semiotic malleability. 

Second, the signs that give evidence of the Resurrection are to be construed 
as a subset of the many kinds and degrees of divinely sanctioned images by 
which we glimpse God in this life, while awaiting the beatific vision securely 
to be granted facie ad faciem in the life to come. They are like specular im- 
ages that adumbrate and stand proxy for the fuller vision of God that shall 
one day follow. The glossist’s image theory, which turns on the dual analogy 
of argumenta to images, and of the vision of God to the Resurrection, consti- 
tutes a reading of Mark 16:12, “And after that he appeared in another form (‘in 
alia effigie") to two of them walking, as they were going into the countryside.”*> 
The phrase “in alia effigie” (“in another form, shape, image”) is interpreted as a 
warrant for all the image-based argumenta that served to transmit knowledge 
of the Resurrection to human eyes, hearts, and minds: “Here an eager faith 
enacts the active life, there by contemplative vision a secure faith reigns. Here 
we see a mirrored image (‘per speculum contuemur imaginem") there we shall 
see the truth face to face. Wherefore he showed himself in another form to 
those two who were walking afterwards in the countryside."^9 The argumenta 
are like the image used by Christ to defer true knowledge of himself until these 
two disciples, their doubtful faith shored up, had shown themselves worthy of 
recognizing him more directly. And this image is a species of the imagines that 
shall continue to encode and defer the vision of God until we are beatified and 
able to see with spiritual eyes. 

As Nicholas of Lyra trenchantly remarks, the argumenta are therefore evi- 
dentiary in a double sense: they animadvert not only to the risen Christ but 
also to the condition of the human hearts in which he dwells only partially, 
faith in the Resurrection having still not arisen: 





44 Ibid., col. 658: “Et quia tales erant, neque quae salvatorem viderent, neque Angelum instar 
fulguris fulgentem, aut duos Angelos in monumento sedentes, aut duos viros iuxta, ut 
Lucas narrat, astantes conspicerent dignae visae sunt." 

45 Throughout this section of my article, biblical citations are taken from the Latin text of 
the Vulgate embedded within the framing columniar glosses. 

46 Ibid. fol. 659: "Fides hic laborat agens activam vitam, illic contemplativa secura visione 
regnat. Hic per speculum contuemur imaginem, illic facie ad faciem videbimus verita- 
tem. Unde post hoc duobus ex eis etc. ambulantibus, idest laborantibus ostensus est in 
alia effigie." The glossist identifies Jerome as the source of this paraphrase. 
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And because they were doubtful in faith [...] Christ for this reason ap- 
peared to them in another form, thereby to signify in what sort he dwelt 
within their heart (‘talis erat apud eos in mente’). But some say that this 
was done through some sort of change in the face of Christ, just as at the 
Transfiguration [...] Others say that the change took place only in the 
eyes of the beholders, and this view accords with what is said about that 
apparition in Luke 24:16, ‘But their eyes were held, that they should not 
know him’. Howsoever, there was no falsehood in what was done, for just 
as something can be fashioned in words and so, too in deeds, but the 
former without falsehood, as becomes evident in the parables of the New 
and Old Testaments, wherein something suitable to signifying some truth 
is fashioned in words, so also in the same manner Christ here effected to 
appear in an image.*” 


The argumenta are likened to the effigies put forth by Christ, and again, to his 
parabolic images that represent truths as incontrovertibly as the deeds these 
images analogize. As parabola are rendered in verbis, so argumenta are ren- 
dered in effigiebus that harken back to the facta and doctrina bodied forth by 
Christ. Bruegel adverts to the relation between factum and signum by depict- 
ing the angel, in pose, gesture, and facial expression, as an epigone or, better, 
emanation of Christ. Even the angel’s robe is likened to the billowing drapery 
of Christ. That the angel sits rather than floating upward, and his robe hangs 
down rather than fluttering in midair, indicates that signs, even when they 
cleave closely to the divine truths they represent, operate within the mimetic 
constraints of the terrestrial sphere. The same can be said of the angel’s aure- 
ole that emits a lesser, more circumscribed light than the far more expansive 
refulgence of Christ. The status of the argumenta resurrectionis as veridical im- 
ages is underscored by the Van Doetecum print's elaborate frame, which insists 
on the pictorial standing of the Resurrection, thus stressing that the arguments 
it adduces are bound up with a discourse of images. 





47 Ibid.: “Et quia erant dubii in fide [...] ideo Christus apparuit eis in alia effigie, ut per hoc 
designaret quod talis erat apud eos in mente. Dicunt autem aliqui quod hoc factum est 
per aliquam mutationem factam in facie Christi, sicut in transfiguratione [...] Alii vero di- 
cunt, quod ista mutatio fuit tantum in oculis videntium, et huic dicto concordat quod di- 
citur de ista apparitione. Luc. 24.c. ‘Oculi autem eorum tenebantur, ne eum agnoscerent. 
Qualitercunque tamen factum sit non fuit ibi aliqua falsitas. Cuius ratio est quia sicut 
aliquid potest fingi verbis, ita & factis, primum autem fit sine falsitate, ut patet in para. 
novi ac vet. Testamenti, quibus aliquid fingitur verbis ad veritatem aliquam convenientius 


designandam. Et eodem modo hic Christus facto apparuit in effigie." 
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Bruegel’s conception of the Resurrection can be seen to correspond to a 
Mosaic type for the mode of the mystery’s transmission, as advanced by the 
glossist in his reading of Mark 16:12, specifically of the phrase “ostensus est in 
alia effigie." Just as Moses complains in Exod. 3312-16 that the Lord has thus 
far concealed his glory, allowing neither his minister nor his chosen people 
directly to know him, so the two travellers who lament the death of Christ are 
prevented by him from discerning the glory of his risen body. Moses asks God 
to grant the favor of showing his face: “If therefore I have found favor in thy 
sight, shew me thy face, that I may know thee, and may find grace before thy 
eyes: look upon thy people this nation. [...] For how shall we be able to know, I 
and thy people, that we have found grace in thy sight, unless thou walk with us, 
that we may be glorified by all people that dwell upon the earth?” In response, 
God promises that his “face shall go before thee’, and also that he shall walk 
with his people, ‘shew|ing] them all good.” But he withholds the splendor of 
his face: “Thou canst not see my face: for man shall not see me and live. |... ] 
And I will take away my hand, and thou shalt see my back parts, but my face 
thou canst not see.” The Glossa draws a parallel between this exchange and 
the appearance of Christ to his disciples ex argumentis. Likewise implicit is an 
analogy of place: the rock-cut sepulchre recalls the “hole of the rock” where 
God set Moses, shielding him with his right hand, until his glory had passed 
(Exod. 33:21-22). Bruegel’s radiant Christ, passing above the rock-cut tomb, his 
arm extended in a benedictory gesture evocative of God’s shielding hand, his 
face, indeed his whole person, imperceptible to the people below, functions as 
a veritable antitype to the Mosaic type invoked by the glossist. It is as if Bruegel 
composed his scene with the type in mind, correlating the Resurrection to its 
primary elements, in order to invoke a precedent for the risen Christ’s strategy 
of forestalling his self-revelatory apparitiones. Like God the Father, he "shew[s | 
all good,” disseminating signs of his presence, even while concealing himself. 

Third, in answer to the question, why does Jesus do this, the Glossa argues, 
citing Bede, that he wishes less to expose the infirm faith of the disciples, than 
to make firm the faith of succeeding generations, through the many argumenta 
that proliferated as an antidote to the disciples’ disbelief (“per multa argumen- 
ta monstrata est”). It is incumbent upon them, and us, to give credence to these 
God-given signs, as the Glossa insists by praising the Gentiles, who saw nothing 
of the Resurrection itself, and believed nonetheless in the signs and eyewit- 
ness reports conveyed to them at second and third hand (“quae non viderunt 
crediturae essent”). Bruegel, by focusing intently on the form, function, and 
meaning of the indicia and argumenta resurrectionis, calls upon us to consider 
how they were used to secure faith in the Resurrection, and asks that we reflect 
on the promulgation of this great mystery and our relation to it. He also invites 
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us to interpret his pictorial image as one such argumentum, licensed in its pur- 
pose of proclaiming the Resurrection, by the imagemaking activity of Christ 
himself, source of the evidentiary effigies described in the Gospels. 

The Glossa, in its reading of Luke 24, and especially verses 13-33 on the 
journey to Emmaus, provides an elaborate justification of divinely-sanctioned 
signa, argumenta, and documenta (“documentary proofs”). The terms are used 
almost interchangeably to drive home the point that such signs are invaluable 
as verifying instruments. In a very specific sense, they function like scriptural 
typi (“figural types”) that require exegetical unveiling or, more precisely, de- 
coding, if they are properly to be understood. The glossist makes this clear by 
comparing the stone rolled back from the sepulchre (Luke 24:1) to the veil of 
the letter of the law that covered over the sacred mysteries of Christ (“sacr[a] 
Christi”) under the old dispensation. The opening of the sepulchre signifies 
the revelation of these mysteries by Christ, whose Resurrection — initially 
withheld from human eyes, then confirmed gradatim by representational 
signs, and at last disclosed incontrovertibly through the bodily and spiritual 
agency of Christ himself in his apparitiones — licenses, in the way it comes to 
be known, the translation of referential types into fully discernible antitypes, 
of partial into full-fledged images, whose coming forth enacts the revelatio- 
nem sacrorum Christi: “The rolling back of the stone signifies the revelation of 
the sacred mysteries of Christ that were covered over by the veil of the letter. 
The Law was written in stone: upon removal of the |Law’s] integument, the 
Lord’s dead body was nowhere to be found, but instead his living body was 
preached evangelically, for even though we knew Christ according to the flesh, 
we now know him no longer in this way.’48 We instead know him according to 
the glorified body he finally showed to his disciples, having prepared them to 
receive it by way of various mediating images that proved beneficial not only 
to them but to the whole Church: “That the disciples were slow to believe [in 
the Resurrection], speaks not so much to their infirmity as to our future firm- 
ness [of faith], for the Resurrection was revealed to those doubters by virtue of 
many evidentiary proofs (‘multis argumentis’), through which, provided that 
we read and understand them, we are as if fortified by their doubt.”*? 





48 Ibid., col. 997: “Revolutio lapidis significat reserationem sacrorum Christi, quae velo lit- 
erae tegebantur. Lex in lapide scripta est cuius ablato tegmine domini corpus mortuum 
non invenitur, sed vivum evangelizatur, quia etsi cognovimus Christum secundum car- 
nem, sed iam non novimus." 

49 Ibid. col. 999: "Quod discipuli tarde credunt, non tam illorum infirmitas quam nostra fu- 
tura firmitas fuit, nam illis dubitantibus resurrectio multis argumentis monstratur, quae 


dum legentes agnoscimus, quid aliud quam de eorum dubitatione solidamur?" 
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The fundamental analogy between reading signa and reading Scripture, be- 
tween discerning signs and exegetical unfolding, derives from the content of 
Luke 24:27-31, in which exposition of the scriptures concerning Christ predis- 
poses Cleophas and his companion (often identified as Luke) finally to recog- 
nize him at table when he breaks, blesses, and distributes bread. The opening 
of their eyes (Luke 24:31: “aperti sunt oculi eorum et cognoverunt eum”) com- 
pletes the process initiated by exhaustive exegesis of the prophecies foretelling 
him. Taking his cue from this sequence, the glossist applies the term “legente” 
(“reading”) to the signs propounded as traces of the Resurrection and as an 
earnest of what shall retrospectively be believed and understood about 11.50 

Following from the glosses on Matt. 28 and Mark 16, the glossist, along 
with Nicholas of Lyra, here contends that the signa at issue are in fact effigies 
(“images”). He does this in several ways. First, he frequently states that the signs 
of the Resurrection, even when accompanied by words, were primarily visual 
in form and function. For example, he says about the two men who suddenly 
appeared in shining apparel (Luke 24:4), that in announcing the glory of Christ 
triumphant, they impressed as much, if not more, by their radiant garments, 
as by their words (*qui non solum verbo, sed etiam fulgenti habitu gloriam 
annunciant triumphantis”).>! Second, the signa resurrectionis are occasionally 
treated as themselves a subset of the apparitiones Christi. Nicholas of Lyra, 
to cite one instance, when he parses how the Resurrection was described by 
stages to Christ's followers, refers to the two men's appearance and announce- 
ment as the "apparition of Christ delivered to the women" (“Christi apparitio 
facta mulieribus"), thus eliding apparitio into descriptio.?? The effect is to stress 
the visual nature of the signs conveyed as images of the Resurrection and as 
anticipatory to the apparitiones Christi, soon to follow. Third, even when Christ 
reveals, actually not virtually, his glorious and divinized body, as when he is at 
last seen and known by Cleophas and his companion, just before vanishing, 
the glossist emphasizes that the apparitio consists of an image ("species") — 
more specifically, of a theatricalized image. It is by withdrawing the "image of 
human mortality" (“species infirmitatis") from their eyes, showing and then 
not showing his visible body, that Christ makes his glorious Resurrection ap- 
parent to their hearts and minds: "The image of infirmity was subtracted from 
their carnal eyes, in order that the glory of the Resurrection might begin to 





50 Міе note 36 supra: the Resurrection is adduced by argumenta that we come to know 
through a process akin to reading (“quae dum legentes agnoscimus"). 

51 Ibid., col. 997. 

52 Ibid. 
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appear within their hearts / minds.’® Nicholas of Lyra argues even more ex- 
plicitly that what Christ showed to the disciples at Emmaus, when their eyes 
were opened, was an image of himself in a form recognizable to them: “For he 
voluntarily showed himself to them in the form of an image (‘in effigie’), by 
which he became recognizable to them, and through which they came to know 
him in the breaking of the bread.”°* 

These visible signs of the Resurrection are presented as fully consistent with 
the apparition of Christ bodily and spiritually to the eleven fearful disciples 
gathered in Jerusalem (Luke 24:36-45). The glossist situates this event within 
the sequence of prior documenta that have given evidence of the Resurrection: 
“He persuades by many demonstrable proofs of the Resurrection, showing 
himself as visible to the eyes, as palpable to the hands, and in disclosing that 
his bones and flesh may be touched, he signifies the nature of our resurrection 
[to come], when our bodies shall be subtle by the effect of spiritual potency 
and simultaneously palpable according to the truth of nature.”>° This documen- 
tum, the glossist implies, differs in degree, not kind, from its predecessors, for 
Christ exhibits himself to be seen by the eyes and, as a further proof, touched 
by the hands, thus showing that he has risen palpably, both in body and in spir- 
it. He is merely adding another layer of proof to the many signa, indicia, and 
argumenta already dispensed. To mark this point, the glossist, in a close read- 
ing of Luke 24:40, “And when he had said this, he shewed them his hands and 
feet,” dwells at length on his visible wounds, treating them like a felt image 
of suffering undergone and overcome, the effects of which are both potent 
and multifarious: they build faith in the Resurrection (“fidem resurrectionis 
instruenda”); secure the mercy of God by showing (“ostendat”) what man- 
ner of death he patiently endured; expose to view, as visible signs (“indiciis”), 
the mercy bestowed by his death on all who would be saved; and justify the 
damnation of sinners whose sins are revealed as the cause of these stripes.?® 
The wounded body of Christ is scanned, its telling scars scrutinized, as if it 
were a visual image, a surface comprising the many signs, marks, tokens, and 





53 Ibid., col. 1002: “Subtrahitur carnalibus oculis specie infirmitatis, ut mentibus incipiat 
apparere gloria resurrectionis." 

54 Ibid.: "Quia voluntarie se eis ostendit in effigie qua erat cognoscibilis ab eis, & cum hoc 
cognoverunt eum per modum fractionis panis." 

55 Ibid., col. 1004: "Multis documentis persuadet resurrectionem praebendo se, & oculis 
videndum, & manibus contrectandum, qui dum palpando ossa carnemque monstrat, 
statum suae vel nostrae resurrectionis signat in qua corpus nostrum, & subtile erit per 
effectum spiritualis potentiae, & palpabile per veritatem naturae." 

56 Ibid. cols. 1004-5. 
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proofs of his redemptive labor, now gloriously confirmed by the mystery of the 
Resurrection. In turn, this bodily image is conjoined once again to an exegeti- 
cal exercise, as the glossist observes: “After sight, after contact, after recollec- 
tion of the Law, he opened sense (‘aperuit sensum’), giving them to understand 
what they saw and геа’? 

The notion that the signa resurrectionis Christi are like effigies ("effigies") 
and images ("species") that must be read in the manner of scriptural types and 
prophecies correlates to Bruegel's emphasis on signa and the reactions they 
elicit from variously responsive (and unresponsive) witnesses, in his uncon- 
ventional but scripturally sound rendition of the Resurrection. The angel who 
gestures toward the seal, stone, and empty tomb with one hand, urging the 
women to take note, and imitates the gesture of the invisibly risen Christ with 
the other, showing himself to be his visible emanation, bodies forth the glos- 
sist's argument that signa are a species of apparitio continuous with the pres- 
ence of Christ or, more precisely, with his action of making himself present to 
human sense. The axially central position of the seal, still affixed to the stone, 
brightly conspicuous against the tomb's shadowy interior, brings to mind the 
trope of the stone removed that analogizes the meaning of the Resurrection 
to the uncovering of the integument of the Law. Like the glossist, Bruegel 
seems to have formulated an elaborate defense of divinely-sanctioned signa, 
argumenta, and documenta, showing how they substitute for an event - the 
Resurrection — not witnessed, and for a sight — the risen Christ — as yet unseen. 
He thereby implicitly justifies his own picture, its status as image made doubly 
apparent in the print by the internal frame. 

The Glossa's comments on John 20 agree with those on the equivalent chap- 
ters of the synoptic Gospels, but they explain more explicitly why the disciples 
relied so heavily on signa when learning about the Resurrection. Nicholas of 
Lyra, in his reading of John 20:8, "Then that other disciple [John] also went in, 
who came first to the sepulchre: and he saw, and believed," avouches that the 
nexus of seeing and believing applies also to Peter and the other apostles. They 
"came to believe,’ he states, “that the Resurrection had [indeed] transpired, 
not from Scripture, but from visible signs (‘ex signis visis’).’°® In his paraphrase 
of John 20:3-10, he emphasizes how reliant were John and Peter on visual evi- 
dence: when they ran to visit the empty tomb, they did so "to see what had 
been done" (*ut viderent factum"), driven by the "desire to see" with their own 





57 lbid. col.1005: "Post visum, post contactum, post commemoratam legem aperuit sensum, 
ut quod vident & legunt, intelligant." 
58 Ibid. col. 1322: “Et ideo non ex scriptura, sed ex signis visis credebant resurrectionem 


Christi iam factam" 
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eyes (“ex desiderio videndi"). When John stooped down (“se inclinasset”), he 
wished to look into the sepulchre (*ad videndum"); what he beheld (*vidit") 
was the shroud neatly folded ("posita lintheamina"). The grave clothes left "in 
good order and folded" (“bene disposita et plicata") showed him that the body 
was no longer there and that Jesus must truly have risen (“hoc factum est ad 
ostendum resurrectionem factam”).°? The gerundive phrase “ad ostendum" in- 
sists on this ostensive function, emphasizing that the relics of the Resurrection 
were set out to be seen, their evidentiary function foregrounded. So too, the 
verbal phrase "by this it became visible to him that Jesus had indeed arisen" 
(“рег hoc apparebat quod sic vere surrexerat"), signifies that he has begun to 
discern the miracle through a process of induction, starting from its indices.9? 
Nicholas rehearses this stepwise process: the body, having been anointed, 
would have adhered to the grave clothes; and so the shroud could never have 
been left as it was, had the body merely been purloined. 

When Peter entered the burial chamber, continues Nicholas, he saw the 
shroud and also the face cloth "set aside and folded" ("separatim involutum"), 
but he did so “confusedly and indiscriminately.”°! By this Nicholas means that 
he was still unable to acknowledge the Resurrection: at best, he was ready now 
to assent to the Magdalene, who had reported the mere absence of Christ's 
body. Even John, whose faith seemed prompter, may finally have believed no 
more than this, as Nicholas hypothesizes: “| John] supposed that it was true, 
namely, that the body of Christ had been taken away, and [he and Peter] were 
unaware of the Resurrection, and for this reason there follows the line, ‘For 
as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise again from the dead.” 
Apparently, more signs are required.9? 

And indeed, many more signs were bestowed, not only at this stage of the 
story but from now until the Ascension, as the glossist observes on the basis of 
John 20:30, "Many other signs also did Jesus in the sight of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book" Theophylactus's reading of this verse is cited: 
^What are the signs of which the evangelist speaks? Not the ones from before 
the Crucifixion, but the ones produced after the Resurrection in the presence of 
the disciples. |...] during the time when he occupied himself in showing these 





59 lbid. col. 1321. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid.: “Et sudarium. scilicet confuse & indistincte." 

62 Ibid. cols. 1321-22: “Et credidit. esse verum scilicet quod corpus Christi esset sublatum de 
monumento, et non cogitaverunt de Christi ressurectione, & ideo subdit. Nondum enim. 
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signs of the Resurrection only to them for forty days [before the Ascension ].”3 
These signs, as Nicholas of Lyra avers, are the risen Christ’s chief method of 
instruction, even when he appears to them in the flesh. For instance, the closed 
doors through which he miraculously appears to the disciples in John 20:19, 
prove to be nearly as important as the apparitio itself, for they demonstrate that 
the body before them is divinely glorified, and not the mortal body they had 
previously known ("ostenderet se habere corpus gloriosum”).6* If, as Nicholas 
notes, the importance of the signa resurrectionis remains undiminished, even 
in the presence of Christ, why is this the case? 

The Glossa offers several answers. First, so far beyond the limitations of 
human cognition are divine mysteries ("sacramenta divinitatis incomprehen- 
sibilia nostrae infirmitatis cognitione remota"), that there is no other way for 
us to cognize them than by means of signa.9? The glossist adduces the sudar- 
ium as a case in point: more than a vestige of the Resurrection, it also exem- 
plifies the relation between signa and sacramenta, for folded in upon itself, 
the face cloth shows neither where it begins nor ends, just as these mysteries, 
being uncircumscribable, have no beginning and yet will never cease to be. 
(“In involuto, nec finis nec initium aspicitur. Sic celsitudo divinitatis nec coepit 
esse, nec desinit."96) The sudarium, even as it bears witness to the mystery of 
the Resurrection, therefore stands for the nature of all sacramenta, which can 
be apprehended only by way of visual and material analogies. 

Second, the signa dispensed by the risen Christ are seen as consistent with 
the use of parabolic images as his preferred method of instruction. These im- 
ages are, of course, epitomes of analogical usage. Moreover, the disciples, sur- 
mises the glossist, were so wedded to parabolic imagery, that even had Christ 
announced the Resurrection openly, they would not have understood him. The 
glossist is putting foward an analogical defence of analogy: the reliance on evi- 
dentiary tokens is seen to accord with the reliance on visual analogy as an in- 
strument of spiritual discernment: "Which is to say that they | were so ignorant 
of Scripture] that even if the Lord himself had spoken forthrightly, they would 
not have understood, on account of their habit of giving ear to his parables."67 





63 Ibid., col. 1330: “De quibus signis hic dicit evangelista? Nam de his quae ante crucem? Non 
sed de his quae fecit post resurrectionem, fecit coram disciplulis suis. [...] cum solis enim 
discipulis versabatur quadraginta diebus signa ostendere resurrectionis." 

64 Ibid, col. 1325. 

65 Ibid., col. 1322. 

66 Ibid. 

67 Ibid.: “Scilicet, usque adeo, ut cum ab ipso domino aperte diceretur propter consuetudi- 
nem ab eo audiendi parabolas, non intelligerent." 
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Third, signa, in that they require decoding, are suited to persons engaged 
in the active life, who make up the majority of humankind. Contemplatives, 
on the other hand, though more attuned to the knowledge of divine things, 
must often yield pride of place to their less advantaged but more diligent 
and assiduous fellows. This argument comes once again from Theophylactus, 
who comments on the fact that John arrived at the tomb before Peter and yet 
entered it after him: 


Learn to know Peter, fervid and practical, and John, contemplative and 
suited for inquiring into divine matters. And so it is: often the contempla- 
tive excels in knowledge and natural ability, whereas the practical man is 
hamstrung, and yet by zeal and exertion he triumphs over the alacrity of 
the contemplative and bears witness before him to some divine mystery. 
And does this not likewise occur in the disciplines? Take two boys, one 
of them by nature more acute, the other coarser; and yet the latter by his 
diligence forestalls [as it were] the natural velocity of the former. And 
again, in spiritual matters, the practical fellow, rough in speech, discerns 
something more sublimely than is perceived by the contemplative.95 


And so too, the disciples, slow and untutored, "|un suited to the cognition of 
divine things," but earnestly attuned to puzzling over evidentiary analogies, 
came gradually to know the most sublime of mysteries.9? Nicholas of Lyra 
avows that the same could be said about the women, who arrived at knowl- 
edge of the Resurrection in stages (“gradatim pervenerunt ad cognoscendum 
hanc resurrectionem"), starting with their unexpected discovery of the empty 
sepulchre.” 

Fourth, our attachment to signa often results from and augments our love for 
the persons whose traces they record. The disconsolate Magdalene epitomizes 





68 Ibid., col. 1321: “Tu disce hic Petrum fervidum & practicum, Ioannem autem contempla- 
tivum, & ad divinorum cognitionem idoneum. Saepe igitur contemplativus cognitione 
& ingenio praevenit practicus, autem detrimentum habet, attamen fervore ac studio il- 
lius vincit alacritatem, & videt prior divinum quoddam mysterium practicus. An non tale 
quiddam contigit in disciplinis? Etenim cum duo pueri sunt unus ingenio acutior, alter 
tardior, praeoccupat hic suo studio velocitatem naturae alterius. Etenim in spiritualibus 
saepe practicus & sermone idiota sensit quoddam sublimius, percipit contemplativo.” 

69 Cf. the glossist’s remarks on Matt. 28:13, in ibid., col. 470, which cite Chrysostomus in de- 
scribing the disciples as “homines pauperes, & idiotae.’ The passage from Theophylactus, 
quoted as a gloss on John 20:4, implicitly alludes to the disciples, John excepted, as practi- 


» & 


cal men “haud idonei," in the sense of "inepti," “ad divinorum cognitionem." 


70 Ibid. col. 1319. 
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this affective bond between the person signified and the recipient of the sign: 
even after seeing that the tomb was empty, she peered into it a second time, 
impelled by love (“vis amoris") to search for some vestige of Christ (“aliquod 
eius vestigium"). Furthermore, longing moved her to inquire into the meaning 
of what she saw (“vis amoris intentionem multiplicat inquisitionis”).“ Her fer- 
vent desire to gaze at and into the sepulchre typifies, as one of the tropological 
glosses puts it, the impulse solicitously to acquire knowledge of divine truths 
("significatur quaelibet persona de cognitione veritatis divinae valde sollicita"), 
and in turn, the meritorious effort thus expended ensures that knowledge is 
finally attained and the yearning to know is assuaged.” The glossist cites Matt. 
7:7 as his proof text: "Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find it; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you.” 

An expansive theory of vision underlies the conception of signa that in- 
forms these four points. Nicholas of Lyra, with reference to the story of doubt- 
ing Thomas in John 20:25 — "Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger in the place of the nails" — adduces the first book of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics to explain the apostle's call for sensory corroboration. 
His protestation issues from the nature of sight and sound, which are consid- 
ered more veracious than the other senses: "For those two senses are the least 
likely to be deceived, given that vision, in comparison with the other [senses ], 
reveals more differences amongst things ('plures differentias rerum mon- 
strat’), as is stated in 1 Metaphysics, whereas human touch is [taken for] the 
most dependable." He adds, with reference to John 20:27, Christ's command 
to Thomas, “See my hands,” that the sureness of vision is being confirmed by 
the Lord himself. He has just told Thomas “to put in thy finger hither,’ but then, 
instead of specifying where, he suddenlly changes gears, eliding touch into 
sight: "Infer digitum tuum huc, & vide manus meas.” This leads Nicholas to 
pose the question, "Why?" The answer lies, once again, in the relation between 
sight and the other senses: “vision,” on account of its certitude, “is construed 
as a proxy for every other sense ('accipitur pro omni sensu’), and more than 
this, it is sometimes used as a "synonym for understanding" ("accipitur pro 
intellectu"), as one observes from the familiar question, "Do you see?,’ which 





71 Ibid, col. 1322. The argument that vis amoris motivated the Magdalene's search for vestigia 
Christi derives from the glosses of Nicholas of Lyra. 

72 Ibid., cols. 1319-20. 

73  . Ibid. col. 1331: "Isti enim sunt duo sensus qui minus possunt decipi, quia visus inter alios 
plures differentias rerum monstrat, ut habetur л. Metaph. Tactus autem in homine est 


certissimus." 
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substitutes for, "Do you apprehend?””* A famous example of such usage occurs 
in Exod. 20:18, God’s bestowal of the Ten Commandments: “And all the people 
saw the voices and the flames, and the sound of the trumpet, and the mount 
smoking.””° 

In the same way, vision in John 20:27 subsumes touch. Nicholas thus expands 
upon the glossist’s reading of John 20:29, “Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed”: Thomas has beheld and touched the risen Christ, whose 
admonitory rebuke, since it mentions only sight, constitutes a tacit acknowl- 
edgement of vision’s capacity to encompass touch and, by implication, the 
other four senses ("visus [...] de alijs quatuor dici solet"). Visus, on this account, 
is a “comprehensive sense" ("generalis sensus"). It also renders believable those 
spiritual truths that exist beyond the threshold of sense, as becomes obvious 
when Thomas, having seen Christ in the flesh, finally declares, "My Lord, and 
my God,” even though he has not seen and, being mortal, cannot see at first 
hand the Lord's celestial glory (“confitebatur quem non videbat").76 In expla- 
nation of this point, Nicholas distinguishes between "active faith" and "faithful 
disposition": the former, according to Hebrews 111, pertains to invisibilia and 
consists in the "substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that 
appear not"; the latter, since it pertains to the condition of faith, rather than to 
acts performed as a function of faith, can consist in visibilia, as shown by John 
20:29. Nicholas employs praeteritio, the rhetorical hgure of demurral, to recon- 
cile, even while differentiating between, these two key scriptural passages on 
faith: "And so it is clear that faith, at least with respect to action (‘quantum ad 
actum"), cannot be about visible things (‘de visis’): but whether it can be about 
such things, as regards disposition (‘quantum ad dispositionem"), is not a mat- 
ter of present speculation. It must be said that Thomas saw one thing and be- 
lieved another, for he saw the humanity [of Christ] and believed in his divinity 
which cannot be seen in the here and пом”? 





74 . lbid. col. 1332: "Videtur enim, quod deberet dicere, tange manus meas: Dicendum, quod 
visus propter sui certitudinem accipitur pro omni sensu immo etiam aliquando accipitur 
pro intellectu sicut dicitur alicui: Vides tu hoc, id est, intelligis?" 

75 Ша. As Nicholas of Lyra explains with reference to this passage, "Cunctus populus vide- 
bat voces": “Id est, audiebat, ita quod ibi accipitur visus pro auditu. Et eodem modo hic 
accipitur pro tactu." 

76 Ibid. 

77 Ibid.: “Et sic patet quod fides saltem quantum ad actum, non potest esse de visis: utrum 
autem possit esse de eis quantum ad habitum non est praesentis speculationis. Dicendum, 
quod Thomas aliud vidit, & aliud credidit, quia humanitatem vidit, et deitatem quae in 
praesenti videre non potest credidit." 
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The Glossa’s exposition of faith in relation to the bipartite distinction be- 
tween visibilia and invisibilia, the actus fidei and the dispositio fidei, corresponds 
to Bruegel’s division of the Resurrection into binary zones along its horizontal 
and vertical axes. At left are the soldiers who attend to the signa resurrectionis 
but, lacking the dispositio fidei, fail to equate these visibilia with the invisible 
presence of Christ, the true source of these proofs. At right are the women 
whose faith predisposes them to attend to these same signa: their phased 
responses — one of them, her hands folded in prayer, looks up at the angel, 
another gazes at the stone, her right hand raised in a gesture of astonishment, 
while a third looks intently at this same woman, gauging her reaction to the 
signa — give evidence of their growing awareness of the Resurrection. Dispositio 
fidei is swiftly changing into actus fidei, as the prayerful gesture of the woman 
in front indicates. Unlike the soldiers, by turns oblivious or incredulous, the 
women can be seen gradually to read the signa as markers of “things that ap- 
pear not,” and thereby to endorse the nexus between visibilia and invisibilia. 
The soldier in the foreground who tries to shield his eyes from the angel and/ 
or the sun, rather than looking directly at these signa resurrectionis, bodies 
forth the lack of either dispositio or actus fidei, instead enacting a sort of sen- 
sory resistance to both. He resembles Christ in some respects — one arm raised 
and extended, the other lowered, drapery folds gathered around his legs — but 
otherwise functions as an antithesis to him: whereas Christ hovers at the top 
of the image and holds the blazon of life eternal, the soldier sits heavily on the 
ground and grasps a crossbow, looks up not down, to the right not the left. In 
these ways, he also contrasts with the angelic messenger who serves as an ema- 
nation of Christ. The willingness of the women to see what may be seen con- 
trasts ironically with the impaired vision of the soldiers: many of them are fast 
asleep and altogether fail to look at the wondrous sights, while others peer into 
the cave or at each other but wear helmets that partially cover their eyes. As 
in the Glossa the Resurrection draws attention to the primacy of the generalis 
sensus that subsumes touch and the other senses, so in Bruegel’s Resurrection 
the emphasis falls on kinds and degrees of sight (and blindness) rather than 
on touch. The signa, to the extent they are noticed, are seen not handled. The 
gesture of the soldier at left whose arm extends toward the empty tomb, cor- 
relates to the motion of his eyes, tracking his line of sight rather than tangibly 
verifying what his eyes observe. His outstretched arm therefore functions as 
another signum visibile of the Resurrection. 

Erasmus’s popular Paraphrases on the Gospels amplify the synoptic and 
Johannine accounts of the Resurrection, greatly accentuating the thematic 
of visual proof. They furnish another discursive lens, complementary to the 
Glossa, through which Bruegel’s Resurrection may be viewed. Erasmus proposes 
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that Christ revealed the truth of the Resurrection indirectly, by means of argu- 
menta, in order that his disciples should rise to the challenge of knowing this 
great mystery through the application of their human faculties, both sensory 
and cognitive. He strongly implies that activation of these faculties is consti- 
tutive of the very actus fidei that cognition and sense, especially the sense of 
sight, set in motion. Throughout the Paraphrases, especially the Paraphrasis 
in Evangelium Matthaei, Erasmus uses the term fides in its dual meaning of 
“faith” and “piece of evidence” or, better, “evidentiary proof.’ The Resurrection 
is thus presented as a mystery of faith that requires the faithful to engage in the 
process of reading divinely promulgated proofs. Typical of this usage is his de- 
scription of the vigil kept atthe tomb by Mary Magdalene and the “other Mary” 
on the evening of the Lord’s burial. They were searching, he contends, for evi- 
dence of the Resurrection: “Indeed, after the rest had gone away, two women 
continued to remain there, Mary Magdalene and one other, sitting opposite 
the tomb, and noting (‘annotentes’) the place where they buried the body so 
that at their own time they might perform the duty of anointing it. The Lord 
had incited the zealous vigilance (‘vigilantem sedulitatem’) of these women 
so that the evidence of / faith in the Resurrection would be more certain (‘quo 
certior esset resurrectionis fides').7? This reading of fides is an elaboration 
upon Matt. 27:61, which tersely states: “And there was there Mary Magdalene, 
and the other Mary sitting over against the sepulchre.” Erasmus similarly aug- 
ments Matt. 27:62—66, stating, as had Jerome in Commentary on Matthew, that 
the efforts of the chief priests and Pharisees to prevent removal of the body, 
served instead to give further evidence of the Resurrection: “But while they 
were trying to block up the exit for the one who was going to rise again, they 
enhanced the miracle and the evidence of / faith in the Resurrection (‘fidem 
resurrections’).””9 





78 Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, Paraphrase on Matthew, in Collected Works of Erasmus 
45, ed. & trans. Dean Simpson (Toronto, Buffalo, and London: 2008), 372-73. Cf. In 
Evangelium Matthaei D. Erasmi Rot. Paraphrasis (Lyons: 1544), 324: “Ac caeteris quidem 
digressis, perseverarunt illic duae, Maria Magdalenae & altera quaedam, sedentes e re- 
gione sepulchri, & annotantes locum, ubi reconderent corpus, quo suo tempore praestar- 
ent officium unctionis: & harum vigilantem sedulitatem in hoc excitarat dominus, quo 
certior esset resurrectonis fides.” This passage first appeared in the edition of 1534. On 
the Paraphrase on Matthew, see Robert D. Sider and Dean Simpson, “Preface,” in Collected 
Works of Erasmus 45, ix-xvi. 

79 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Matthew, ed. Simpson, 373. Cf. Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
Paraphrasis in Evangelium Matthaei (Basel: 1522), [n.p.]: “Illi vero dum resurrecturo 


conantur exitum occludere, auxerunt miraculum & fidem resurrectionis.” 
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Erasmus also amplifies Matt. 28:6, the angel’s invitation, “Come, and see the 
place where the Lord was laid,” enhancing his description of indexical visibilia. 
The angel defers to sights seen, over his own words, averring that the former 
have a greater power to convince: “Come, and see the place that still shows 
the imprint of a body, though no body is here, and the clothing of the body, 
the linens in which it was wrapped. These things will convince you if you do 
not believe me (‘haec vobis fidem facient’).’®° Matt. 28:8 mentions only that 
the women “went out quickly from the sepulchre,” but Erasmus adds that they 
actually inspected it ("inspecto monumento vacuo"), after ascertaining that it 
had formerly been closed (“quod occlusum compererant”).®! And he prefaces 
the paraphrasis of Matt. 28 by noting that the women, in visiting the sepul- 
chre, were motivated by their desire to see what had transpired (“ut viderent 
quid esset actum"), that is, to pay heed to the traces of events already come 
to pass.?? When Christ appears to them at first hand as they hasten back to 
Jerusalem, he does so to certify the things they have seen, making their testi- 
mony incontrovertible (*certiora").5? He also imagines the guards recounting 
to the chief priests what they had witnessed, thereby bringing evidence of the 
Resurrection manifestly into view: 


Then some of the guards left the sepulchre, went to Jerusalem, and re- 
ported to the chief priests what had taken place - this was done so that 
confidence in the Resurrection might be strengthened even by the testi- 
mony of enemies. The guards told how, although the sepulchre had been 
closed and sealed, the body had not been found; how an angel of won- 
drous aspect moved the stone; they spoke about the earthquake, and how 
they had been paralysed with fear; also how they had heard the angel 
speaking with the women. [...] Since the matter was too evident to be 





80 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Matthew, ed. Simpson, 374. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in 
Evangelium Matthaei, |n.p.]: "Venite videte locum, qui corpore vacuus, corporis adhuc 
habet vestigium, habet & corporis exuvias, lintea quibus fuit involutus. Haec vobis fidem 
facient, si mihi parum creditis." 

81 Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, Tomus primus Paraphraseon D. Erasmi Roterodami, in 
novum Testamentum, videlicet in quatuor Evangelia, & Acta apostolorum (Basel: 1524), 174. 
Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase on Matthew, ed. Simpson, 374. 

82 Erasmus, Tomus primus Paraphraseon, 173—74. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase on Matthew, ed. 
Simpson, 374. 

83 Erasmus, Paraphrasis in Evangelium Matthaei, |n.p.]: "Atque inter eundum, obvius fit illis 
Iesus, quo certiora nunciare possent." Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase on Matthew, ed. Simpson, 375. 
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doubted, [the chief priests] bribed the guards with an offer of money 
to lie.84 


Even after appearing to the disciples assembled on the mountain in Galilee, 


Christ continues to disseminate indubitable proofs of the Resurrection (“plu- 


rimis ac certissimis argumentis”), shoring up their faith / providing further 
evidence (“illis fides facta est”), converting doubt into certitude (“ad fidei nos- 


trae certitudinem").55 He situates these visible proofs amongst other images of 
himself that the disciples are enjoined to call up when they preach the Gospel: 


You have seen me, through the weakness of the flesh, hungry, thirsty, 
weary, needy, despised, arrested, bound, spat upon, condemned, struck, 
crucified, covered with every sort of abuse, and in some way made lower 
than the most lowly of human beings. [...] Teach them what they ought 
to believe about me, what they ought to hope for from me. [...] Though 
innocent, he suffered for the sins of the entire world, died on the cross, 
was laid in a sepulchre, then rose on the third day, in keeping with the 
oracles of the prophets. After this he dwelt with his disciples for many 
days, and, with the truth of his Resurrection made clear by sure proofs 
(‘certis argumentis declarata resurrectionis veritate’), he again ascended 
into heaven where, as a sharer of the kingdom and of paternal glory, he 
sits on the right hand of the Father almighty.°® 





84 


85 


86 


Ibid. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in Evangelium Matthaei, [n.p.]: "Quae quum abissent, quo 
resurrectionis fides etiam inimicorum testimonio confirmaretur, quidam e custodibus re- 
licto sepulchro, abierunt Hierosolymam, ac renunciaverunt principibus sacerdotum quae 
gesta fuerant, quemadmodum clauso & obsignato sepulchro, non esset repertum corpus. 
Et quemadmodum angelus mirabili specie submoverit saxum, deque terraemotu, & que- 
madmodum metu fuerint exanimati. Et quemadmodum audierint angelum cum mulieri- 
bus colloquentem. [...] quum res esset manifestior, quam ut posset dubitari, mendacium 
ab illis pecunia [sacerdotes] redimunt.” 

Erasmus, Tomus primus Paraphraseon, 175. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase on Matthew, ed. 
Simpson, 376. 

Ibid., 376-77. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in Evangelium Matthaei, |n.p.]: "Vidistis per im- 
becillitatem carnis esurientem, sitientem, lassescentem, egenum, contemptum, captum, 
vinctum, consputum, damnatum, caesum, crucifixum, omni contumeliarum genere 
coopertum, & quodamodo infra infimos deiectum homines. [...] docete quid de me cre- 
dere, quid ex me sperare debeant. |...] Et innocens pro totius mundi peccatis afflictus est, 
& in cruce mortuus. Conditus sepulchro, resurrexit tertia die, iuxta vaticinia propheta- 
rum. Hinc, dies complures versatus cum suis, ac certis argumentis declarata resurrec- 
tionis veritate, rursus ascendit in caelum, ubi veluti consors regni gloriaeque paternae, 


dexter assidet patri omnipotenti." 
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Erasmus makes clear that the argumenta resurrectionis belong amongst or, 
more precisely, mediate between the vivid images of his Passion and Ascension 
stored in the minds and hearts of the disciples. They are no less evocative of 
his visible presence than these other mnemonic images that he urges them to 
cherish. 

The Paraphrasis in Evangelium Marci retains emphasis on argumenta as 
mediating instruments that disperse knowledge of the Resurrection. Erasmus, 
in amplifying Mark 16:15 — “And he said to them: Go уе into the whole world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature” — has Christ posit a link between the 
evangelical vocation and the discernment of evidentiary proofs. Argumenta, 
properly discerned, give impetus to preaching: “And Jesus said to them: ‘After 
all these things have finally been proven to you with many and certain proofs 
(“multis ac certis argumentis”) and have been found true, go out into the whole 
world and proclaim this gospel to all nations of the world. For I have died for 
all, I have risen for all."57 Erasmus confers authority on the argumenta resurrec- 
tionis by conflating their testimony with that of the disciples who themselves 
observed the Passion. He refers to both types of evidence as spectacula — won- 
drous sights seen. The death of Christ, seen at first hand, is no less certain than 
the Resurrection, seen at second hand by means of representative proofs, and 
nor has the knowledge of either mystery been bestowed indiscriminately. On 
the contrary, it is a privilege belonging to the select few: "For the sight of death 
and resurrection (‘mortis ac resurrectionis spectaculum) was not for every- 
one's eyes, yet it was sufficient for evangelical faith to have the matter proven 
once by suitable witnesses."55 The implication is that the power of veridical 
signs, such as those that broadcast the Resurrection, subtends the evangelical 
oratory of the disciples whose sermons will bear witness to the doctrine of 
Christ: "Otherwise how would the gentiles believe what had happened if they 





87 Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, Paraphrase on Mark, in Collected Works of Erasmus 
49, ed. and trans. Erika Rummel (Toronto, Buffalo, and London: 1988), 175. Cf. Desiderius 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Paraphrasis in Evangelium Marci (Basel: 1524), [n.p.]: “Et ait illis 
Iesus: Postea iam tandem vobis haec omnia multis ac certis argumentis probata comper- 
taque sunt, ite in mundum universum, & praedicate hoc Evangelium, universis orbis na- 
tionibus. Omnibus enim mortuus sum, omnibus resurrexi.” On the Paraphrase on Mark, 
see Robert D. Sider, “Preface,” in Collected Works of Erasmus 49, ix—x; and Erika Rummel, 
"Translator's Note," in ibid., xi-xiv. 

88 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Mark, ed. and trans. Rummel, 175. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in 
Evangelium Marci, |n.p.]: “Nec enim omnibus exhiberi debebat mortis ac resurrectionis 
spectaculum, verum ad fidem Evangelicam sufficiebat, rem semel per idoneos testes esse 


comprobatam.” 
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were as doubtful about the apostles’ report as Thomas and some others among 
them had been in the beginning?"*? 

Given this line of argumentation, it comes as no surprise to learn that 
Erasmus interpolated numerous references to close observation into Mark 
16:4-5, on the women’s reaction to the things they saw at the tomb. Verbs sig- 
nifying ‘to look around’ recur like a refrain: “They looked around (‘circumspici- 
unt’) to see if they could get hold of someone whose help they could use for 
this end. As they were looking around (‘respiciunt’), they saw that the stone 
had already been removed. Upon entering the vestibule of the tomb they saw 
a young man dressed in a white robe sitting at the right side of the tomb. The 
women stood amazed at this sight, which was joyful and auspicious, but nev- 
ertheless sudden and unexpected."?? These spectacula are presented as the di- 
rect result of a change in the way Christ allows himself to be seen and known 
after he has risen and been glorified. Whereas previously he had given him- 
self over to anyone who would touch him, permitting “even impious men to 
strike him and spit on him,’ now he forestalls unimpeded access to his person: 
"Once dead, he immediately claimed his due respect and did not want to be 
touched except by upright and pious men; indeed he did not even wish to be 
looked upon except by the disciples destined for eternal life"?! The signa of the 
Lord's presence that the angel instructs the women to examine (“ессе locus 
vacuus, ubi reposuerant corpus illius"), are construed as an earnest of the glori- 
ous presence that Christ just now withholds from mortal eyes, in token of his 





89 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Mark, ed. and trans. Rummel, 175. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in 
Evangelium Marci, |n.p.]: "Alioqui quomodo credent gentes quae gesta sunt, si tam essent 
diffidentes apostolorum narrationi, quam Thomas et alij quidam ex ipsis initio fuerant?" 

90 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Mark, ed. and trans. Rummel, 174. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in 
Evangelium Marci, |n.p.]: "Et circumspiciunt, si quem nancisci possent, cuius ad id uteren- 
tur opera. Ac dum respiciunt, viderunt lapidem iam amotum. Mox ingressae monumenti 
vestibulum, viderunt iuvenem ad dextram monumenti partem, amictum stola candida. 
Ad hoc spectaculum tametsi laetum faustique ominis, tamen quia subitum & inexpecta- 
tum, obstupuere mulieres." 

91 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Mark, ed. and trans. Rummel, 174. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in 
Evangelium Marci, |n.p.]: "Iesus enim quam diu vivebat, impijs etiam sese pulsandum & 
conspuendum permisit. Mortuus statim dignitatem suam sibi vindicat, nec tractari vult, 
nisi ab honestis ac pijs: ne conspici quidem, nisi a discupulis aeternae vitae destinatis." 
Erasmus adds that this exemplary imago was designed to teach the virtue of humility: 


"nos hac imagine docens, ne quis dignitatem suam in hac vita vindicet." 
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newly numinous condition and in preparation for the apparitiones, soon to 
follow, of his divinized humanity.?? 

The Paraphrasis in Evangelium Lucae puts forward an exegetical analogue 
for the signa resurrectionis: just as Christ during his life signified in words and 
deeds that he was the Messiah foreseen by the prophets, so he now dispensed 
signs of the mystery that itself signifies, as well as guarantees, the reality of 
eternal salvation. Indeed, signifying types, as bodied forth by the prophets, 
and the signs of the Resurrection put forth by Christ, are seen to coalesce in 
the prophetic figure of Jonah, invoked by Christ in Matt. 12:38-40. Crucially 
for Erasmus, Christ utilizes the phrase signum Ionae (“sign of Jonah”) to refer 
to the Resurrection. He has Jesus himself argue this point in a very extended 
paraphrasis of Luke 24:27, “And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded to them in all the scriptures, the things that were concerning him." 
As part of his exegetical disquisition addressed to the two disciples journeying 
to Emmaus, Jesus declares: 


Jonah was swallowed by a whale, and on the third day, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, he was released from its belly. Christ was buried in the tomb, 
from which he promised that he would come forth on the third day. For 
when the Jews were asking for a sign from heaven he promised them the 
sign of the prophet Jonah ('signum Ionae prophetae"), and that like Jonah 
he would flash forth from the secret places of the earth on the third day. 
How many times did he impress upon his disciples that he would die and 
return to life on the third day! The prophet [Hosea] had foretold it: ‘After 
two days he will revive us, on the third day he will raise us up (6:3).9? 





92 Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, Desiderii Erasmi Roterdami Paraphrases in Novum 
Testamentum, eds. Johannis Clericus and Io. Frid. Sigism. Augustinus (Berlin: 1777), 522. 
Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase on Mark, ed. and trans. Rummel, 174-75. 

93 Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, in Collected Works of Erasmus 
48, ed. and trans. Jane E. Phillips (Toronto, Buffalo, and London: 2003), 268-69. Cf. 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, In Evangelium Lucae paraphrasis Erasmi Roterodami 
per autorem recognita (Basel: 1526), 257: "Ionas absorptus est a ceto, e cuius ventre red- 
ditus est die tertio praeter omnium expectationem. Christus conditus est in monumento 
unde promisit sese proditurum tertio die. Promisit enim Iudaeis, petentibus signum e 
coelo, signum Ionae prophetae, seque ad illius exemplum emicaturum tertio die e latebris 
terrae. Praedixerat hoc Osee propheta: Vivificabit, inquit, nos post duos dies, in tertio die 
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suscitabit nos.” On the Paraphrase on Luke, see Jane E. Phillips, “Translator’s Note,” in 


Collected Works of Erasmus 48, ix-xv. 
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Dubbed signum Ionae, the Resurrection is itself understood as a sign, different 
in degree not kind from the various other signa that announced the divinity of 
the risen Christ. Conversely, these signa are construed as no less veridical than 
the events of the Passion (“rerum eventus”) witnessed by the disciples and just 
now exegetically expounded by reference to the “prefigurings of the Law” and 
“predictions of the prophets.” The signa resurrectionis are no less sure than this 
rerum eventus (“course of events”), for both signa and res are subject, as Christ 
shows, to exegetical confirmation: 


So when you see that so far everything is completely consistent, the pre- 
figurings of the Law, the predictions of the prophets, the prophecies of 
Christ himself, and finally the actual course of events (‘rerum eventus’), 
how is it that now, as if you were drowsing and dreaming, you are dis- 
trustful? How is it that you are not rather drawing conclusions about the 
future from the past? He foretold that he would be handed over to the 
gentiles, bound, flogged, mocked, crucified. Every one of these happened. 
You saw, and you believe; but he foretold that on the third day he would 
live again, and for some days show himself (Gen. 49:9, Ps. 15:10, Matt. 
12:38, John 2:21-22, 1418—21, 1616—23) — not to the world, but to his dis- 
ciples. Why then do you not trust the women, who say that they learned 
from angels that he had risen??* 


Early in the paraphrasis of Luke 24, Erasmus had emphasized that the women 
first learned about the triumph of Christ from visual signa. It was the appear- 
ance of the angels, the image they put forth (“haec ipsa species angelorum"), 
that revealed the glory of the Resurrection to the women ("resurrectionis 
triumphum praeseferebat"), in spite of their deficient faith and consequent 
failure to hope that Christ “would rise again" (*quum tamen non sperarent 
resurrecturum’”).9° These signs were necessary, explains Erasmus, because the 
disciples “had no hope at this point of resurrection, of which Jesus had made 





94 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 269. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 257: "Quum igitur videritis hactenus omnia congruere, figuras legis, 
vaticinia prophetarum, praedictiones ipsius Christi, denique rerum eventus, quo pacto 
nunc veluti dormitantes ac somniantes diffiditis, ac non potius ex praeteritis colligitis 
futura? Praedixit se tradendum gentibus, alligandum, flagellandum, illudendum, crucifi- 
gendum. Nihil horum non evenit. Vidistis & creditis, sed idem praedixit se tertio die revic- 
turum, & aliquot dies sese ostensurum non mundo, sed discipulis. Quum igitur diffiditis 
his, quae dicunt se ex angelis cognovisse quod resurrexisset?”. 

95 X Erasmus, In Evangelium Lucae paraphrasis, 234. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. 


and trans. Phillips, 226-27. 
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indication to only a few of [them], and even that in such a way that in the pres- 
ent circumstances they remembered it more than believed it.”96 

Signa were therefore dispensed by Christ, not singly but steadily, in order 
that his followers might come gradually to recognize a mystery the grandeur 
of which exceeds human perception or understanding. This is why, opines 
Erasmus, Christ countenanced the disciples’ disbelief and showered them with 
argumenta: “But because of the unbelievable thing [the women] were report- 
ing, the weaker sex found no credence with the apostles, whom the Lord al- 
lowed to be slower to believe so that faith in the Lord’s resurrection would be 
strengthened by more proofs.”9” Peter, for instance, does not believe, but his 
curiosity is piqued so that he visits the tomb, peers inside, confirms the body’s 
absence, observes the neatly folded wrappings, and then leaves “wondering 
to himself what had happened” and “thinking over various possibilities as to 
how and why it was that, though the body was gone, he saw the grave-clothes 
left behind, as if they had been taken off the body without haste."?5 Erasmus 
later draws a parallel between these many evidentiary proofs vouchsafed by 
Christ and the profusion of exegeses that he imparted while traveling incog- 
nito to Emmaus. Both the one and the other appeal to sight and have the ef- 
fect of opening the eyes, which are, says Erasmus, the primary instruments of 
faith. His assertion rests on Christ’s reading of the story of the brazen serpent 
in Num. 21:2-9, as paraphrased by Erasmus in his extended account of the 
journey to Emmaus. Jesus helps the two disciples detect the analogy between 
the action of beholding the serpent and that of parsing Scripture in search of 
images correspondent to his life and death, words and deeds. The exegetical 
parallels to be discovered operate visually, by means of recollected images, as 
Erasmus’s abundant references to vision demonstrate: 


When you saw Jesus hanging high on the tree, did the recollection not 
come to you of the mystic serpent that Moses once hung on a pole to be 
safety for all who had been bitten by serpents, provided only that they 
turn their eyes towards it? Faith is the eye of a human being (‘oculus 
hominis est fides’). Whoever turns his eye towards the crucified Jesus will 





96 Ibid., 224. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium Lucae paraphrasis, 233. 

97 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 1-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 229. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 235: "Caeterum ob rem incredibilem quam nunciabant, sexus in- 
firmior non invenit fidem apud apostolos, quos ideo dominus passus est esse tardiores ad 
credendum, ut pluribus argumentis confirmaretur resurrectionis dominicae fides." 

98 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 1—24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 230. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 


Lucae paraphrasis, 236. 
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be saved then and there. [...| Now compare what happened while Christ 
was hanging on the cross. [...] See how the psalm prophecy not only fore- 
told the actual event but even reported the very words of the ungodly: 
‘But I am a worm and no man, an object of human reproach and rejected 
by the people. All who saw me have mocked me, they have spoken with 
their lips and wagged their heads, saying, “He hoped in the Lord, let him 
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rescue him, let him save him, since he wants him! (21:6-8).” You saw the 
lamb forestold by Isaiah, dumb before all insults and even praying for 
those responsible for his death: Father, pardon them, they do not know 
what they до, Now see whether he did not also prophesy this: ‘They have 
spoken against me with a lying tongue, and have surrounded me with 
words of hatred and have assaulted me without cause. Instead of loving 
me they disparaged me, but I prayed for them (Ps. 108:2-4). You saw him 
fastened to the cross with nails, hanging there naked, his body stretched 
out. Now hear the plain prophecy: 'They pierced my hands and my feet, 
they numbered all my bones (Ps. 2116-17). |...] You could also have 
noticed that he overcame the resources of the world and Satan by a vari- 
ety of means. By simplicity he overcame cunning, by gentleness he over- 
came savagery |...] - thus by weakness he overcame the might of Satan. 
For what is weaker than a dying man? Yet you saw how much strength 
this weakness had. You observed the sun grow dark, the earth shake, the 
rocks explode, the tombs gape open, the veil of the temple tear. These 
things merely made clear that his eminent strength, whereby he defeated 
the world and the devil, had been unshackled in his dying. The mystic 
psalm had foretold this too, saying, 'Tell it among the nations, God has 
reigned from the tree (95л0)'99 





99 


Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 1-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 264-67. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 255-56: "Quum videretis Iesum pendentem in sublimi ligno, nonne 
vobis veniebat in mentem serpens ille mysticus, quem olim Moses suspendit in stipite, 
saluti futurum omnibus morsis a serpentibus, si modo in eum intenderent oculos? Oculus 
hominis est fides. [...] Conferte iam quae facta sunt Christo in cruce pendente. [...] Videte 
quam vaticinium psalmi non solum rem ipsam praedixerit, verum etiam ipsa impiorum 
verba retulerit: Ego autem, inquit, sum vermis & non homo, opprobrium hominum & 
abiectio plebis. Omnes videntes me deriserunt me, loquuti sunt labijs & moverunt caput. 
Speravit in domino, eripiat eum, salvum faciat eum, quoniam vult eum. Vidistis agnum 
ab Esaia praedictum, obmutescentem ad omnia probra, atque etiam deprecantem pro 
mortis autoribus, dum clamaret: Pater ignosce illis, nesciunt quid faciunt. Iam videte an 
non & hoc praedixerit: Loquuti sunt adversum me lingua dolosa, & sermonibus odij cir- 
cumdederunt me, & expugnaverunt me gratis. Pro eo ut me diligerent detrahebant mihi, 


ego autem orabam. Vidistis eum clavis affixum cruci, nudum pendere distento corpore. 
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Exegesis discloses the relation between the images of the Passion imprinted 
by the disciples and those formerly prophesied by the Psalmist and now cor- 
related to these visual experiences, as a prelude to the calling forth of a fur- 
ther image - that of the Resurrection, which is to be visualized on the basis 
of scriptural prophecies such as Jonah 21-1 and Hos. 6:3 and the argumenta 
resurrectionis apportioned by Christ. 

So central is the thematic of signa to Erasmus's paraphrase of Luke 24, that 
he insists on construing even actual facts ("nunc conferte rem") as completive 
indicia resurrectionis. Christ's deeds are read as signs of the truths figuratively 
embedded in the typi of the Law and the prophets: "There you have the proph- 
ecy to Moses; now compare the actual fact. [...] Moses fasted for forty days; 
Christ did the same, so that even in this sign you might recognize the second 
Moses (‘ut vel hoc indicio agnosceretis alterum Mosen’).”!°° Similarly, Erasmus 
argues that the res passionis should serve to corroborate the signa resurrectio- 
nis, giving credence to these signifiers of an event whose actuality must now be 
acknowledged: "You believe that he died because you saw it; believe also that 
he has come back to life. For he will not have deceived you on this latter point 
when he foretold the truth in the other"?! Even the absence of the Lord's body 
functions as an indicium: its disappearance signifies the supplantation of the 
terrestrial Jerusalem by the spiritual city governed by Christ, and this analogy 
hints further at the fact that access to this noncorporeal place is secured by the 
Resurrection. Jesus, in comparing his departed body to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which cannot be pointed to, prompts the two disciples to make these connec- 
tions: "You have a spiritual city and temple, which cannot be pointed to by 
fingers, and just so neither can its king and builder himself, as he himself said 





Audite nunc vaticinium dilucidum: Foderunt manus meas & pedes meos, dinumeraver- 
unt omnia ossa mea. [...] Potuistis & illud animadvertere, quod diversis rationibus vicit 
praesidia mundi & satanae. Simplicitate vicit astutiam, mansuetudine superavit ferociam 
[...] ita infirmitate vicit potentiam satanae. Quid enim imbecillius moriente? Et tamen 
haec imbecillitas quantum habuit robur, vidistis. Conspexistis obscurari solem, concuti 
terram, dissiliere saxa, dehiscere monumenta, scindi velum templi. Haec nimirum de- 
clarabant praecipuum illius robur, quo devicit diabolum ac mundum, in morte fuisse 
expeditum: praedixerat & hoc psalmus mysticus, dicens: Dicite in nationibus, regnavit 
a ligno deus.” 

100 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 1—24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 237. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 239: "Habetis vaticinium Mosi, nunc conferte rem. |...] Moses ieiunavit 
quadraginta diebus, fecit idem Christus, ut vel hoc indicio agnosceretis alterum Mosen." 

101 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 228. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 235: "Mortuum esse creditis quia vidistis, credite & revixisse. Non enim 


hic fefellerit vos, qui in altero vera praedixit." 
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when he was alive. ‘When they say, ‘Look, Christ is here; look, he is there’, do 
not believe them."102 

Erasmus has Jesus remind the two disciples that the denotative value of 
signa was advertised by the Lord himself, when he confirmed John the Baptist's 
exegesis of Isa. 35:4-6. This prophecy, applied by John to Christ, enumerates 
the signs by which the Messiah, in latter days, will make himself known: 


The same prophet speaks again even more directly thus: ‘[...] God himself 
will come and save you. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap like a deer 
and the tongue of the dumb be loosed (Isa. 35:4—6).’ Or did you not see 
Jesus doing these things with your own eyes, and even greater things than 
these? You heard him himself acknowledging that this prophecy had 
been made about him, when the disciples sent by John asked him wheth- 
er he was the expected Messiah or whether another was to be looked for. 
He replied, 'Go and say to John what you have seen and heard: the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor аге made joyful by the good news of the gospel.103 


Jesus urges the disciples to infer that the signa resurrectionis likewise bear 
witness to his divinity, for they certify, as may be shown exegetically, that the 
prophecies of the Resurrection have finally come to pass: "Is the weakness of 
a dead body such a stumbling block to you that you now despair, as if all his 
grand promises had come to naught |... |? No indeed: his death has opened the 
way to these majestic things. Just as you saw him dead and buried, so you will 





102 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 244. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 245: "Habetis civitatem ac templum spirituale, quod digitis ostendi 
non potest, sicuti nec rex & opifex ipse, quemadmodum ipse docuit, quum viveret. Cum 
dixerint: Ecce Christus hic, ecce illic, nolite credere." 

103 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 1-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 256-57. Cf. Erasmus, In 
Evangelium Lucae paraphrasis, 250: 'Rursus idem apertius etiam ita praedicat: [...] deus 
ipse veniet, & salvabit vos. Tunc aperientur oculi caecorum, & aures surdorum patebunt. 
Tunc saliet sicut cervus claudus, & aperta erit lingua mutorum. An non vidistis oculis 
vestris haec, & his etiam maiora patrantem lesum? Audistis ipsum agnoscentem hanc 
prophetiam de se proditam, quum ab Ioanne missi discipuli percontarentur eum, utrum 
ipse esset expectatus ille Messias, an alius esset expectandus, respondit: Euntes, inquit, 
renunciate Ioanni quae audistis & vidistis: Caeci vident, claudi ambulant, leprosi mun- 


dantur, surdi audiunt, mortui resurgunt, pauperes Evangelizantur.” 
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see him alive again.”!0* The exegetical authority displayed by John in his read- 
ing of Isa. 35:4-6 licenses the authoritative reading of signa resurrectionis as 
evidentiary proofs of the divinity of Christ redivivus. 

Like the glossist and Nicholas of Lyra, Erasmus asks why Christ chose to 
promulgate knowledge of the Resurrection by means of signa and indicia. He 
also poses the corollary question, why was it that Christ not only forestalled 
to appear, but later, when he actually appeared, did so briefly and sparingly. 
He has in mind the way Christ at last revealed himself at Emmaus by blessing 
and breaking bread in a manner peculiar to him and readily familiar to the 
disciples, and then, having been recognized, suddenly vanished. The answer 
put forward by Erasmus proves surprising: the presence of Christ at this junc- 
ture, far from preempting the signa resurrectionis, must itself be seen to have 
functioned as a kind of bodily signum. What he definitively revealed, there- 
fore, was the necessity of bodily signs to the propagation of this key mystery 
of faith. At Emmaus, he enacted a corporal sign (“coporali signo”) with a dual 
significance: the spiritual truths he had been unveiling by exegetical means 
during the journey, he now reenacted “in a bodily sign” signifying the process 
of exegetical disclosure and verifying, in line with the truths disclosed, that 
he had indeed risen from the dead: “He had broken and offered that bread 
mystically during the journey, when he unveiled the Scriptures to them. And 
what he had done there in spirit he afterward renewed in the bodily sign (‘post 
corporali signo renovavit’).”!5 The corporale signum, in the brevity of its show- 
ing, also signifies proleptically that Jesus, whose Ascension was soon to occur, 
would shortly thereafter remove himself altogether from human affairs of the 
body. His apparitiones, by their brevity and scarcity, were designed to "accus- 
tom [the disciples] slowly to being without the sight of his body" More impor- 
tantly, they were intended to help them make the transition from dealing with 
him in the flesh to dealing with him in spirit. This, then, is the crucial response 
to the question, "Why signa?" Christ was not only accommodating the weak- 
ness of human sense, the human inability to “bear the majesty of [his] resur- 
rected body"; he was preparing his disciples for the time, presently to follow, 





104 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 269. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 257: "Adeo ne vos offendit mortui corporis infirmitas, ut nunc de- 
spondeatis animum, quasi interierint omnia illa magnifica promissa [...]? Imo ad harum 
rerum maiestatem mors aperuit aditum. Sicut vidistis illum morientem ac sepultum, ita 
videbitis redivivum." 

105 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 272. Cf. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 259: "In via fregerat, ac porrexerat illum panem mystice, quum illis 


aperiret scripturas. Et quod illic fecerat iuxta spiritum, post corporali signo renovavit." 
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when he must be discerned intangibly — spiritually — by means of the “eyes of 
faith.” Signa, because they mediate between presence and absence, standing 
proxy for truths that are conveyed representationally and cognized internally, 
mediate between the registers of body and spirit, sensation and discernment, 
perception and understanding. They are, on this account, crucially propaedeu- 
tic, for they prepare their recipients to see clearly, with spiritual eyes, the image 
of Christ that is first shown through mediating signs — "corporali signo": 


And while sudden amazement gripped their hearts, Jesus vanished from 
their sight. For after his death he made his body available gradually and 
sparingly, either because human weakness would not bear the majesty 
of the resurrected body or to accustom them slowly to being without the 
sight of the body; it was going to be taken away soon so that they would 
then love him in spirit. Also, they did not recognize Jesus except in the 
house, that is, the church; they did not recognize him except when he 
himself offered them the bread of the gospel word. For that is what opens 
the eyes by which Jesus is recognized. [...] When Jesus was taken away 
in body they now saw him better than when he was with them in body. 
Their eyes had been held fast because they did not believe. Now, though 
he was not there, they saw him with the eyes of faith.1°° 


Erasmus's Paraphrasis in Evangelium secundum Ioannem, written between the 
Paraphrase on Matthew and the Paraphrases on Mark and Luke, examines the 
psychology of reception that necessitated the use of signa as harbingers of 
the apparitiones Christi, the risen Christ's appearances to the disciples. Forgetful 
of his prophecies of the Resurrection, recorded in Matt. 16:21, 17:21, 26:61, 27:40, 
Mark 8:31, 9:30, 14:58, 15:29, Luke 9:22, 24:7, 24:45-46, and John 219-22, the 
disciples were initially impervious to the signa resurrectionis and would have 
been powerless to endure the sight of Christ glorihed, had he shown himself 
to them. For this reason, the signs were orchestrated by Jesus gradually to 





106 Erasmus, Paraphrase on Luke 11-24, ed. and trans. Phillips, 271—72. Erasmus, In Evangelium 
Lucae paraphrasis, 258—59: "Dumque subitus quidam stupor corripit illorum animos, 
Iesus evanuit ex illorum conspectu. Paulatim enim ac parce faciebat sui corporis copiam 
a morte, vel quod imbecillitas humana non ferret redivivi corporis maiestatem, vel ut 
sensim assuescerent carere corporis conspectu, quod mox esset abducendum, quo iam 
amarent illum iuxta spiritum. Porro non agnoscunt Iesum nisi in domo, quae est ecclesia: 
non agnoscunt nisi ipso porrigente panem sermonis Evangelici. Is enim aperit oculos, 
quibus agnoscitur Iesus. [...] Sublato corpore Iesu, iam melius illum videbant, quam tum 
quum esset corpore praesens. Tenebantur oculi, quia non credebant. Nunc absentem 


vident oculis fidei." 
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penetrate their eyes, minds, and hearts, preparing them to receive him and 
to recognize that he was in fact not the same, his flesh having been divinized, 
his humanity exalted. Erasmus describes the gradual and sometimes halting 
process of recognition that leads from various kinds and degrees of indexical 
signum to the apparitio of Christ as gardener, in a form functionally cotermi- 
nous with the preceding signa that announced and simultaneously veiled “his 
true appearance" (“sua ѕресіе”).10° These signa and preliminary apparitio tes- 
tify to the mercy of Christus magister, who repeatedly adapts his method of 
instruction to the capacities and limitations of his students. 

In the Paraphrasis in Evangelium secundum Ioannem, the first signum res- 
urrectionis is the grandeur of the Lord's burial, as expressed in the fine rock- 
cut tomb and the hundred-weight of myrrh and aloes, respectively donated by 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus: *But as Christ wanted his whole life to be 
humble, so he wanted his burial to be grand: not to teach us to be concerned 
about tombs, but so that when the things that had to do with the dispensa- 
tion of his humility were complete, he might then rehearse the glory of his 
resurrection. |...] Nicodemus brought ointment made from myrrh and aloes, 
about a hundred pounds, which was enough to bury a body in grand style."108 
Joseph and Nicodemus, providers of this signum, remain ignorant of its true 
significance, for “they offered this degree of honor to the Lord Jesus as to a 
great and blameless man, lest anyone think that he had died of his misdeeds"; 
which is to say that "they thought no more highly of him than that he was an 
innocent and upright man, and dear to God, to whose memory such honor was 
owed because he had been driven to death by envy of his excellence."?? The 





107 Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, Paraphrase on John, in Collected Works of Erasmus 46, 
ed. and trans. Jane E. Phillips (Toronto, Buffalo, and London: 1991), 218. Cf. Desiderius 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, D. Erasmi Roterodami Paraphrasis in Evangelium secundum 
Ioannem (Basel: 1524), 187. Erasmus distinguishes between the "humili specie" adopted by 
Christ and his "sua specie" (vide note 106 infra). On the Paraphrase on John, see Robert D. 
Sider, "Preface," in Collected Works of Erasmus 46, ix-x; and Jane E. Phillips, "Translator's 
Note," in ibid., xi-xvi. 

108 Erasmus, Paraphrase on John, ed. and trans. Phillips, 215. Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrasis in 
Evangelium secundum loannem, 185: "Christus autem quemadmodum omnem vitam hu- 
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signum encoded but unnoticed in the circumstances of the Lord’s burial goes 
hand in hand with the signa set about the tomb by the chief priests and the 
Pharisees, ostensibly to prevent his followers from falsely staging the miracle 
of resurrection. These corollary signa — the huge rock shutting up the tomb, 
the seals impressed upon it, and the guards posted around the sepulchre — are 
instead “put to the service of faith in the coming resurrection” and “in every 
way [result] in the glory of Christ.’""° The signum undiscerned, like the signa 
misconstrued, betray the fallibity of the readers of signs, whose imperfections 
Jesus takes into account. 

The Magdalene, when she visits the tomb on the day following the Sabbath, 
misinterprets the signa she encounters, thinking that the Lord’s body has been 
removed for proper burial. She is blindsided by the horror of his Crucifixion: 
“The hope of resurrection had dropped out of the minds of all of them, dis- 
traught as they were by the actual death of the Гога”! Mary's immediate 
response is to shrink back from the sight of the opened tomb: inattentive to 
the true significance of what she has superficially observed, she rushes away 
and tells Simon Peter and John, “The Lord has been taken from the tomb, 
and I don't know where the people who moved him have transferred him.” 
Aroused by her words, they go to the tomb, gripped by “great longing for so be- 
loved a teacher,” but encumbered by their “very slender hope" of seeing him.!? 
John arrives before Peter and, though he stays outside, is the first to peer into 
the empty tomb, see the linens and head cloth coated with aromatics, and no- 
tice how they are rolled up, not strewn about, and placed neatly to the sides. 
These signa, glimpsed rather than scrutinized, constitute, as Erasmus puts it, 
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“the first hope presented of the resurrection”: “Hence it was readily apparent 
that the body had not been removed by thieves, who would have taken away 
the whole body, wrapped as it was, along with its aromatics, its linens, and the 
other cloth, if not because of the value of the items certainly because they 
would not have had the time to remove the ointments, stickier than any bird- 
lime, from the body and to arrange everything in its rightful place.”"* 

Peter now arrives and actually enters the tomb, observing “at first hand what 
[John] had seen dimly” (“iamque certo viderunt cominus, quod alter ceu per 
umbram viderat”). Motivated by greater curiosity, he is bolder and more eager 
to inspect what he finds, “to make an investigation” (“audacior fuit pariter & 
curiosior investigando").!5 His example converts John from prospector into 
investigator, impelling him likewise to step into the tomb." Even so, their abil- 
ity to read the signa resurrectionis, albeit improved, remains as nascent as their 
exegetical competence is rudimentary: “[...] they did not yet believe that he 
had come to life again; they only thought that what Mary had said was true, 
that the body had been taken from the tomb. For although they had heard from 
Jesus that he would rise again, it had not implanted itself deep in their hearts, 
and whatever had taken root had been shaken out by the fear and confusion 
of the cross. For they had not yet reached a profound understanding of the 
scriptural prophecy, which had beyond all doubt predicted what was going to 
happen, that Jesus would die and on the third day live again.” 
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The next phase in this gradual ascent toward semiotic legibility is taken by 
the Magdalene, who, refusing to leave the tomb, continues “looking about to 
see if there might be some glimmer of hope of finding the body.”"® So great is 
her yearning for Jesus, that she finally peers deep into the tomb, craning her 
neck to see if she might espy him. The two angels she now descries answer 
to her intense desire to be reunited with his mortal remains: they are sent to 
quicken hope, as a prelude to the appearance of Christ himself, whose ques- 
tion to Mary, "Woman, why are you crying?”, they pose in anticipation of the 
exchange soon to follow. Moreover, their manner of beholding exercises hers: 
realizing from their awestruck expressions that someone is standing behind 
her (“ex angelorum vultibus suspicata est”), she turns and catches sight of Jesus 
("respexit"); but still she fails to realize who he is, “for he appeared in humble 
guise (‘humili specie’) so as not to frighten the woman with the sudden sight of 
his true appearance (‘sua specie")."!? And nor does she prove capable of level- 
ing her gaze: instead, she turns back and forth from the angels to the man she 
has misidentified as gardener, caretaker, or watchman, until hearing him call 
“Mary,” and prompted by “his known and familiar voice,” she finally recognizes 
Jesus, addressing him “by his usual title: 'Rabboni' ("Teacher')."^? The mediat- 
ing image (“species”) that makes her ready to discover Christ glorified, showing 
him as a humble man, is itself a signum signifying the loving care he expends 
to inculcate the mystery of the Resurrection. 

The progression from signum to species, and thence to praesentia, is still in- 
complete, however, as Erasmus points out. Mary misapprehends Christ, think- 
ing that he has returned to life essentially unchanged from who and what he 
formerly was. She knows that he has risen, but still fails truly to discern the 
mystery of the Resurrection: “For Mary saw him resurrected, but she thought 
that he had come to life again for nothing other than to carry on his relations 
with his friends in his usual way, once dead but now alive; she did not know 
that he now possessed an immortal body that must be treated with more rev- 
erence, a body which the Lord never showed to the wicked nor allowed to be 
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touched by just anyone, so that he might gradually guide [us] entirely away 
from love of the body (‘ab amore corporis")?! And so Jesus forbids her from 
touching him, thus staging a supplementary signum, enacted by Mary her- 
self, that (ironically) bodies forth the requisite transition from amor corporis 
to “spiritual fellowship” with Christ (“тео spirituali consortio”) that every 
Christian must learn to negotiate.!22 

Mary, Peter, and John’s responses to the signa they come gradually to dis- 
cern are inflections of the relation, parsed in the Paraphrases on the Gospels, 
between the evidentiae resurrectionis and the recipients of the indicia, argu- 
menta, documenta, and species constitutive of this visual evidence. Erasmus 
demonstrates that such signs were originally difficult to read, that they were 
ordered by Christ into an instructive doctrinal program centering on the mys- 
tery of the Resurrection, and that they were designed to lead from coporalia to 
spiritualia. The Paraphrases supply a further layer of discourse against which 
the particulars of Bruegel’s Resurrection may be read. The varied reactions of 
the women, ranging from inexpectancy to dawning awareness, and the puzzle- 
ment of the soldiers evoke Erasmus’s argument that the signa resurrectionis 
were anything but transparent. They had to be noticed, then parsed, and finally 
apprehended. The distant figures of the two disciples journeying to Emmaus 
correlate to this view of signa: they are shown before Jesus drew near, when 
their knowledge of the Resurrection, its prophecies and signs, was still dim and 
shadowy. Bruegel’s stepped composition, in which the angel functions as an 
ostensive emissary of Christ, mediating between his invisible presence and the 
visibility of the indicia resurrectionis, recalls the argument, in the Paraphrase 
on Luke, that corporal signs served to prepare their recipients to behold Christ 
spiritually. The axial position of the stone, cardinal placement of the seal and 
empty tomb, and pointing gestures of Christ and the angel, along with the 
latter’s representative relation to Christ, correspond to the argument, in the 
Paraphrase on Mark, that close observation of divinely dispensed spectacula 
was the principal means whereby the Resurrection came to be known and veri- 
fied. The prayerful gesture of the foremost woman exemplifies the argument, in 
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the Paraphrase on Matthew, that the two senses of fides — "faith" and “proof” — 
coalesce in the actus fidei engendered by solicitude for the argumenta resurrec- 
tionis. In these and other ways, Erasmus's Paraphrases, like the Glossa, provide 
an exegetical warrant for those features of Bruegel's Resurrection that distin- 
guish it so remarkably from pictorial convention. The print, in diverging from 
visual precedent, cleaves closely to the scriptural account of the Resurrection, 
more specifically, of the evidentiae and apparitiones by which this great mys- 
tery came to be inferred. More than this, the Resurrection invites us to engage 
with the Gospels, urging us to dwell on the scriptural crux of why the resur- 
rectio Christi was made known not directly, but through the mediation of 
evidentiary signa, indicia, and vestigia. The print operates in this sense as an 
exegetical prompt or instrument. 

Thomas of Aquinas's Catena aurea would have been equally relevant, as a 
brief closing excursus on this anthology will serve to demonstrate. The Catena 
consists of excerpts from biblical commentaries, the majority patristic, sub- 
sumed under the scriptural verses they interpret. Many of these excerpts were 
interpolated into the multi-volume editions of the G/ossa published through- 
out the sixteenth century, as elaborations of the ordinary and interlinear 
glosses and supplements to the comments of Nicholas of Lyra. Take the catena 
on Matt. 28, which exhaustively argues, in the words of Chrysologus, that at 
the sepulchre "there is seen evidence of the Resurrection not to be gainsaid" — 
namely, the absence of the Lord's body, the presence of the watch, and the seal- 
ing of the tomb.!23 Thomas brings together auctoritates that underscore the 
compelling nature of this visual evidence. Bede, for example, is cited to make 
the point that the angel rolled back the stone, “not to open the door for the 
Lord to come forth," for he needed no assistance, but rather, "to give evidence 
to men that he was already come forth.”!?* And Jerome is quoted as saying 
that the "Lord, Son at once of God and man, according to his two-fold nature 
of Godhead and of flesh, gives a sign one while of his greatness" — viz., preter- 
natural events, such as the earthquake — “another while of his lowliness" - viz., 
his death and burial.!*° These signa, traces comprised by the event they signify, 
conform to the mode of expression found everywhere in Scripture, as Thomas 
infers on the basis of Augustine: "And this is the usual mode of speaking in 
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Holy Scripture, to express the whole by a part.”!2 Augustine is referring to 
Matt. 24:1, “On the evening of the Sabbath,” which uses “evening” to “denote 
the whole night in the end of which [the women] come to the sepulchre.”!27 
For Thomas, the observation has a dual significance: it serves to justify the evi- 
dentiary value of the signa resurrectionis, which have the power to conjure up 
the whole of this unseen event, making it seem virtually discernible; and it 
implies that the signa resurrectionis must be seen in the way Scripture is read, 
by recourse to a process of exegetical amplification that infers the event from 
its particulars. 

Thomas also supplies a frame of reference for specific features of Bruegel’s 
Resurrection, such as the compositional prominence of the angel, whose pres- 
ence, according to Hilary and Bede, signifies the divinity of Christ, newly made 
manifest after the Resurrection: “Hilary: ‘This is an instance of the mercy of 
God the Father, to supply the ministry of heavenly power to the Son on his res- 
urrection from the grave; and he is therefore the proclaimer of this first resur- 
rection, that it may be heralded by some attendant token of the Father’s good 
pleasure. Bede: ‘Forasmuch as Christ is both God and man, therefore there 
lack not amidst the acts of his humanity the ministrations of angels, due to 
him as God.”!28 Another potent signum, enunciated by Bruegel, is the clear 
distinction between the brightness of the angel’s robe and the splendor of his 
face, the former glowing amidst the crepuscular environs of the sepulchre, 
the latter flashing so intensely that the angel’s wings seem to evanesce in its 
aureole: “Chrysologus: ‘The splendor of his countenance is distinct from the 
shining of his raiment; his countenance is compared to lightning, his raiment 
to snow; for the lightning is in heaven, snow on the earth; as the Prophet saith 
(Ps 148:7), “Praise the Lord from the earth; fire and hail, snow and vapors.” Thus 
in the angel’s countenance is preserved the splendor of his heavenly nature; 
in his raiment is shewn the grace of human communion. For the appearance 
of the angel that talked with them is so ordered, that eyes of flesh might en- 
dure the still splendor of his robes, and by reason of his shining countenance 
they might tremble before the messenger of their Maker."!^? The position of 
Christ, who hovers over everything, gazing down at the empty tomb, point- 
ing at the distant sun, enveloped by clouds stretching over the entire scene, 
calls to mind Rabanus Maurus's description of Christus redivivus as everywhere 
present spiritually, even while absent bodily from the sepulchre: *His fleshly 
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presence, that is; for his spiritual presence is absent from no place.”!?° Finally, 
Thomas's sources also help to explain why Bruegel placed so much empha- 
sis on certain elements of the Resurrection, such as the seated posture of the 
angel. The angel sat upon the stone to signify the power of Christ to triumph 
over death, as Bede avows: “But the herald of the Resurrection is related to have 
been seated, to shew that now [Jesus] had overcome him that had the power of 
death, [and] he had mounted the throne of the everlasting kingdom. He sate 
upon the stone, now rolled back, wherewith the mouth of the sepulchre had 
been closed, to teach that he by his might had burst the bonds of the tomb.”!?! 

The catena on Mark 16 precisely correlates to other components educed 
by Bruegel, some of which are notably unconventional. The least unwonted 
is the analogy between the light of Christ and that of the rising sun. Christ is 
ascending, as his robe indicates, and his upward motion and shining aureole 
accord with the new day brightly dawning at right: “Pseudo-Jerome: ‘After the 
sadness of the sabbath, a happy day dawns upon them, which holds the chief 
place amongst days, for in it the chief light shines forth, and the Lord rises 
in triumph."?? More unusual is the detailed description of dawn's effects on 
the surrounding darkness: kinds and degrees of shadow become distinguish- 
able, ranging from semi-opaque to semi-transparent. These effects correspond 
to Augustine's reading of Mark 16:2, "And very early in the morning [...| at the 
rising of the sun": 


What Luke expresses by ‘very early in the morning, and John by ‘early 
when it was yet dark, Mark must be understood to mean, when he says, 
'very early in the morning, at the rising of the sun, that is, when the sky 
was growing bright in the east, as is usual in places near the rising sun; 
for this is the light which we call the dawning. Therefore there is no dis- 
crepancy with the report which says, ‘while it was yet dark’ For when the 
day is dawning, the remains of darkness lessen in proportion as the light 
grows brighter; and we must not take the words 'very early in the morn- 
ing, at the rising of the sun, to mean that the sun himself was seen upon 
the earth, but as expressing the near approach of the sun into those parts, 
that is, when his rising begins to light up the sky.!3 
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The directional attitude of Christ, his left arm pointed rightward, his robe flut- 
tering leftward, indicates that he is passing over the tomb. This motion from 
left to right puts one in mind of Gregory’s comparison of the Resurrection to 
transmigratio, “passing over,” from the register of flesh to that of spirit: “He 
then who is announced at the tomb, is shewn in ‘passing over, because he who 
is first known in mortification of the flesh, is seen in this passing over of the 
5001134 The angel whose appearance Bruegel conforms to that of the risen 
Christ exemplifies what Pseudo-Jerome claims to have been this angelic min- 
ister’s chief representative function: “This young man then shews an image of 
the Resurrection to them who feared death.”!3® (As Theophylactus argues, the 
angel "sitting on the stone" in Matthew is the same angel whom the women 
saw "sitting on the right hand," when they entered the sepulchre, in Mark; and 
as Augustine infers, the "stone" and the "right hand" may actually refer to the 
same place.!3°) The long, brilliantly white garment in which Bruegel dresses 
the angel derives not from Scripture, but from Severianus, who describes him 
as a “young тап” "dressed in a long white robe [...| not from mortal fleece, but 
of living virtue, blazing with heavenly light, not of an earthly dye, as saith the 
Prophet, ‘Thou deckest thyself with light as with a garment." 57 The angel's 
gesture of showing the empty tomb not only alludes to his statement in Mark 
16:6, “Не is not here," but also fulfills the task he was sent to accomplish, as 
Theophylactus specifies: "This too was the reason why he had rolled away the 
stone, that he might shew them the place.”!38 Last but not least, the two women 
bringing up the rear, their eyes closed, bodies shadowed, seem closely adapted 
to Severianus's description of the women as fervent in love yet lacking in faith, 
and as such, ignorant of the Resurrection: "Your breast was darkened, your eyes 
shut, and therefore ye did not before see the glory of the opened sepulchre."?? 

The catenae on Luke 26 and John 20 examine the contingent nature of all 
signa: they are adapted, as Thomas's sources indicate, to a wide spectrum 
of sense and intellect, to the differing capabilities of their recipients, whose 
emotions they arouse and analytical skills they test. If, as Chrysologus states, 
the stone was rolled away after the Resurrection, for the sole purpose of con- 
vincing the women that the Lord had risen, its effect on them was anything 
but straightforward, for, having "found not the body of Christ [...], they were 
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distracted by various thoughts.”!# Therefore, responding to “their love of Christ 
and the tender care they had shewn him,” he deigned additionally to confer 
the “vision of angels,” as Cyril concludes.!*! Eusebius calls them “messengers of 
the health-bearing Resurrection,” since they were sent to “stand for tokens of 
pleasantness and rejoicing,” soothing the women and enabling them to delight 
in the proofs of the Resurrection.!*? The catena on John 20 takes up this line 
of argument, applying it to Mary Magdalene whose love, as Gregory surmises, 
drove her to stoop down and inspect the place where the Lord’s body had lain, 
in the manner of a lover whom desire impels “to look over and over again” at 
her beloved.!^? However, “too great grief as Augustine puts it, admixed with 
this love, caused her “to believe neither her own eyes, nor the disciples.” And 
yet, after all, was it not a “divine impulse which induced her to look in?"!^* 
Thomas’s point in marshaling these sources is to show how the passions of 
love and grief qualify the effect of a divinely sanctioned impulse; the proofs of 
the Resurrection — the empty tomb, the neatly folded wrappings, the face cloth 
carefully set aside — must thus be supplemented by the appearance of angels: 
"Chrysologus: 'As her understanding was not so raised as to be able to gather 
from the napkins the fact of the Resurrection, she is given the sight of angels 
in bright apparel, who sooth her ѕоггом.”!45 When they question her, asking, 
“Woman, why weepest thou?,” and she answers, "Because they have taken away 
my Lord,’ she further misconstrues the missing signum of the Lord's body: she 
wrongly assumes that the body is all of Christ, when “only his flesh was buried,” 
and she thus fails to discern that the body's absence is itself a supervening 
signum, proof positive of the Resurrection: "Augustine: 'The lifeless body of 
her Lord, she calls her Lord, putting the part for the whole; just as we confess 
that Jesus Christ the Son of God was buried, when only his flesh was buried. ”146 
In this respect, she is like Peter and John, who beheld circumstantial proofs 
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of the Resurrection, and having rightly conjectured that the grave had not 
been robbed, then failed to draw the right conclusion, namely, that Jesus was 
risen. They mistook veridical proofs for mere allegories that signify by means 
of parabolic figures: “Chrysologus: ‘For had they carried him away, they would 
not have stripped him; nor, if any had stolen him, would they have taken the 
trouble to wrap up the napkin, and put it in a place by itself, apart from the 
linen clothes; but would have taken away the body as it was. |...] If he did not 
yet know that he must rise again from the dead, he could not believe that he 
had risen. They had heard as much indeed from our Lord, and very openly, 
but they were so accustomed to hear parables from him, that they took this 
for a parable, and thought he meant something е[ѕе.”!4 Here, as elsewhere 
in the Catena aurea, Thomas insists on the importance of signa as conveyors 
of the mysteries of faith, but equally, he demonstrates that signs must often 
be layered upon signs, since their fallible recipients "are not to be lifted sud- 
denly, but gradually to high things."^* The material properties of signs, along 
with the conditions of their reception, impinge in complex ways upon their 
signifying function. Thomas's account can be seen to underwrite the descrip- 
tive specificity of Bruegel's Resurrection, the attention paid to the look of the 
signa resurrectionis and to the ways in which they are gradually seen (or not 
seen) by their beneficiaries. The Catena, then, like the Glossa and Erasmus's 
Paraphrases, reveals how the Resurrection, in its emphasis on mediating signs, 
operates within a scriptural frame of reference, putting forward an exegetical 
argument about the nature of this glorious mystery. The notion that Christ al- 
lowed itto be known ex post facto by means of visible traces and proxies serves 
implicitly to adduce the probative value of Bruegel's Resurrection as a latter- 
day signum bearing on the evidentiary status of all such signa Resurrectionis. ^? 
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СНАРТЕК 8 


Falling Idols, Rising Icons 
Bruegel’s Flight into Egypt and the Embeddedness of Sacred Images 
in Nature 


Ralph Dekoninck 


One of the iconographic themes that enjoyed great success in the first half 
of the 16th century, and then within Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s lifetime, was 
the Flight into Egypt. Bruegel devoted a painting to it (Courtauld Institute, 
London) (Fig. 8.1), which will be the focus of this paper, and also a drawing 
(Staatliche Museen, Berlin) (Fig. 8.2). These images follow from the works of 
his predecessors in the first half of the 16th century, but they also differ from 
them in many respects. I will argue that these works tell us something about 
Bruegel’s relationship to religion. Indeed, the theme of the Flight into Egypt, 
together with the Fall of Idols — to which it is closely tied — did not fail to reso- 
nate with the contemporary debate on the cult of images. In a wider context, 
it seems that this issue can also be linked, as I will attempt to demonstrate, to 
the question of landscape and in particular to the cults of the Virgin that were 
deeply rooted in nature, as is shown by well-documented religious practices in 
the Low Countries from the end of the Middle Ages. 

Since the Middle Ages, the iconography of the Flight into Egypt was closely 
linked to the Fall of the Idols,! to such an extent that Pseudo-Bonaventura, in 
his Meditations on the Life of Christ, retains only this episode among the many 
others that accompany the story of this exile: “When they entered Egypt all 
the idols of that province fell and broke [...]."^ The main source for this story is 
the apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. It speaks of the idols of the city of 
Heliopolis shattering and falling from their pedestals as the Holy Family passes 
by, so fulfilling the prophecies of Isaiah, as recorded by Pseudo-Matthew: 
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this article. 

1 See Michael Camille, The Gothic Idol: Ideology and Image-Making in Medieval Art (Cambridge: 
1989); Lucette Valensi, La Fuite en Egypte: Histoires d'Orient et d'Occident. Essai d'histoire 
comparée (Paris: 2002). 

2 Pseudo-Bonaventure, Meditations on the Life of Christ, trans. and ed. Isa Ragusa and Rosalie В. 

Green from Ms Ital. 115, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (Princeton: 1977), 68. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Flight into Egypt, 1563, oil on panel, 37.1 x 55.6 cm, The 
Samuel Courtauld Trust, The Courtauld Gallery, London. 





FIGURE 8.2 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Flight into Egypt, ca. 1555, pen and red-brown and dark- 
brown ink, 20.3 x 28.2 cm, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett. 
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In this temple there had been set up three hundred and fifty-five idols, 
to each of which, on its own day, divine honours and sacred rites were 
paid [...]. When the most blessed Mary went into the temple with the 
little child, all the idols prostrated themselves on the ground, so that all of 
them were lying on their faces shattered and broken to pieces; thus they 
were plainly showing that they were nothing. This fulfilled the words of 
the prophet Isaiah: ‘Behold, the Lord will come upon a swift cloud and 
will enter Egypt, and all the handiwork of the Egyptians shall be moved 
at his presence? 


During the 15th century, the iconography of the Flight into Egypt tends to leave 
out the initial spatial context of the temple in order to locate the scene of the 
Fall in the outdoors. This scene forms, as it were, the most important attri- 
bute of the Flight into Egypt as it is presented in a fairly systematic and stan- 
dardised way in 15th century books of hours.^ Invariably, the idol is Shown on 
top of a column as a small-scale sculpture, thus underlining its insignificance; 
it takes the form either of an ancient statue, so as to evoke pagan idolatry, or 
of a monstrous figure, so as to recall the diabolical origin of all idols, endowed 
with a certain consciousness or liveliness. But towards the middle of the 16th 
century, these images assumed other forms, testifying to a change in percep- 
tion; notably, they took the form of statuettes — the dimensions of the idol 
being considerably reduced, as for example in this painting by Lucas Gassel’ 
(Fig. 8.3) — nestled in a small shrine hung from a tree. Just as the idol on the 
column referred to the paganism of Antiquity, thus distancing idolatrous error 
in time, so this new form of shrine could not fail to call to mind those devo- 
tional settings that were widespread in the countryside of the Low Countries 
in Bruegel’s time. 

Before considering this aspect, we should also note that the fall of the idol 
is a highly typological motif since the event — which constitutes the first of 
Christ's miracles - lies at the juncture between two ages, that of the Old Law 
and that of the New Law. It is thus endowed with a figurative meaning, in the 
sense of the Biblical figura, and is therefore quite naturally present in those 





3 A Synopsis of the Apocryphal Nativity and Infancy Narratives, ed. J. K. Elliott (Leiden and 
Boston: 2006), 114. See David R. Cartlidge and J. Keith Elliott, Art and the Christian Apocrypha 
(London and New York: 2001), 98-106. 

4 Isabelle Marchesin, “Iconographie de lidolatrie dans les enluminures médiévales,” in 
L'idolátrie (Rencontres de l'Ecole du Louvre) (Paris: 1990), 119-132. 

5 Lucas Gassel, Flight into Egypt, 1542, oil on panel, 71 x 91 cm, Bonnefanten Museum, 
Maastricht. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Lucas Gassel, Flight into Egypt, 1542, oil on panel, 71 x 91cm, Bonnefanten Museum, 
Maastricht. 


works from the end of the Middle Ages that are built on this typological rela- 
tionship. I will highlight one of the prefigurations of this fall, the one recounted 
by the Speculum Humanae Salvationis and the Legenda Aurea by Jacobus de 
Voragine citing Peter Comestor's Historia Scholastica. So we can read in the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis that 


In ancient times, Jeremias prophesied this event to the Egyptians when 
they had led him into captivity. After the Egyptians had learned that 
Jeremias was a prophet, they inquired whether any marvellous events 
would happen in their land. Jeremias responded that in the distant 
future a maiden would give birth and all the statues of their gods and all 
their idols would fall and break. The Egyptians concluded that this child 
is more powerful than their gods, and they discussed among themselves 
how they might honour him. Therefore, they carved a statue of a maiden 
with a most handsome infant and honoured the child according to their 





6 Petrus Comestor, Historia Scholastica, in Patrologia latina, éd. Migne, t. 198, col. 1534. 
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custom. [...] This prophecy that the holy Jeremias proclaimed is indeed 
fulfilled when Christ enters Egypt with his mother, for then all the statues 
and idols of the Egyptian gods are dashed to the ground.’ 


This Egyptian Virgin and Child would find its first figurations in the second half 
of the 14th century in the manuscripts of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 
where she appears as the pendant of the Flight into Egypt.® The fall of the false 
images is thus confronted with the prefigurative arrival of the true Christian 
image, the title given to it being not that of ‘idol’ (ydolum) but that of ‘image’ 
(imago). This image could take the form of a crowned statue placed on an 
altar between candlesticks, even, in some cases, taking on the appearance of a 
Virgin and Child characteristic of gothic art.? 

Representations of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, as they multiplied in 
the 15th century, strongly resonate with this iconography. The paintings of the 
Flight, which are, so to speak, kinetic - the fall responding to the flight — are 
replaced, as Reindert Falkenburg has shown, by a kind of lingering on the 





7 Тһе Mirror of Salvation: An Edition of British Library Blockbook G. 11784, trans. Albert C. Labriola 
and John W. Smeltz (Pittsburgh: 2002), 38. For a Dutch edition, see De spieghel der mensche- 
liker behoudenesse: De middelnederlandse vertaling van het Speculum humanae salvationis 
naar het handschrift, ed. L. M. F. Daniels (Tielt: 1949) 59-61. Concerning the Legenda Aurea, 
we are quoting the Middle English translation of Jean de Vignay's Légende dorée, which in 
turn is a close translation of Jacobus de Voragine's Legenda Aurea: "Men rede in the Maister of 
Stories that Ieconie the profit, after the dethe of Golye, come into Egipt and tolde to hem that 
her ydolis schul[d] falle whanne a mayde schulde bere a childe, and therfor the prestes of the 
ydoles made an ymage of [a] virgine bering a childe in her lappe and sette her in the most 
secrete palce of her temple." Jacobus de Voragine, Gilte Legende, ed. Richard Hamer (Oxford: 
2006), vol. 1, 36. 

8 See for example The Flight into Egypt and the Egyptian Virgin in: the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis produced in Bologna in the second half of the 14th century (Paris, BnF, Arsenal 
593, f?13) or the Speculum Humanae Salvationis illustrated in Alsace, ca. 1370—1380 (Paris, BnF, 
Latin 511, пу), the Speculum Humanae salvationis from Basel in the 15th century (Paris, BnF, 
Latin 512, f?12v) or the Speculum Humanae Salvationis produced in France in the mid-15th 
century (Paris, BnF, Francais 188, f°15v). 

9 See for example the miniature in the Speculum Humanae Salvations of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge (Ms. 43-1954, fol. 3v, reproduced in Camille, The Gothic Idol, 221). 
As Michael Camille notes, this substitution appeared in the uth century in the iconography 
of the Flight into Egypt, in an illumination showing a Virgin and Child whose frontal pose 
is clearly based on the model of the sedes sapientiae, thus recalling the image of worship in 
force at this time. 
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image, which presents the Virgin and Child as an Andachtsbild.!® This type of 
image, moreover, relegates the fall of the idol to the background in the form 
of a scarcely visible detail, when it does not purely and simply disappear. The 
fall of the pagan idols thus supplies space for the erection of the true Christian 
Image. In thinking about the Rest in terms of new devotional ideals, and the 
concomitant relegation or disappearance of the idol, we should give special 
attention to those 16th century works, which continued to deal with the Flight, 
suggesting that one movement continues to lead to another. This is certainly 
the case in Bruegel’s painting, which also generates a rich iconic, or even 
meta-iconic, reflection that I try here to connect with the painting of world 
landscape and the cult of images that characterized the religious culture of 
that time. 

As has been said many times, this 1563 painting shows evidence of a debt 
to the tradition of painted landscape into which the Holy Family blends, 
while passing a small idol that falls from its shrine. Like others before her," 
Stephanie Porras! highlights the unusual nature of the painting within the 
body of Bruegel's work by reason of its size (373 x 55,6 cm), which is fairly 
close to the format of his engravings and drawings, and because of Bruegel's 
treatment of the fall of the idol.? The idol takes the form of a tiny grey figure 
that “topples not from a column or a pedestal [...| but from a wooden gabled 
box attached to a tree. The shrine in The Flight into Egypt is thus a strangely 
hybrid object in both its facture and its origin. The sculpture appears to be the 
product of a pagan antiquity; the form of the gabled tree shrine, however, is 
remarkably like that of the post shrine at the centre of Bruegel's monumental 
panel of peasant labour, Haymaking."^ As Porras claims, this is thus a double 
image, in the sense that it links periods of time — not the Old and the New 
Testaments, but rather biblical and contemporary time: "This hybrid shrine in 
The Flight into Egypt is an amalgamation of materials (wood/stone), influences 
(local/foreign) and temporalities (present/past).”'® This original manner of 
combining an evocation of the ancient pagan cult with a reference to modern 





10 Reindert Falkenburg, Joachim Patinir: Landscape as an Image of the Pilgrimage of Life 
(Amsterdam and Philadelphia: 1988). 

11 Larry Silver, Pieter Bruegel (New York and London: 2011), 245-249. 

12 Stephanie Porras, “Rural Memory, Pagan Idolatry: Pieter Bruegel's Peasant Shrines,” Art 
History 34/3 (2011), 486-509; Stephanie Porras, Pieter Bruegel’s Historical Imagination 
(University Park: 2016), 57-67. 

13 For acute details of this painting, see: http://www.artandarchitecture.org.uk. 

14 Porras, "Rural Memory,’ 488. On the Haymaking, see Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und 
Endzeit: Die "Monatsbilder" Pieter Bruegels d. А. (Munich: 2012), esp. 154-169. 

15 Porras, "Rural Memory,” 488. 
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Catholic worship can be interpreted as critiquing peasant devotion as the 
survival of pagan idolatry — especially since it was painted three years before 
the iconoclastic crisis of 1566. According to Porras, “the connection between 
rural religiosity and pagan rite was one often cited by religious reformers of the 
sixteenth century.” Nevertheless, Porras is of the opinion that the painting’s 
provenance “seems to preclude a specifically doctrinal reading of the panel.”!® 
This claim is based upon the fact that the Courtauld’s painting is one of the 
few in Bruegel’s oeuvre whose original owner is known, and this was no one 
other than the cardinal Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle. Later, the painting was 
owned by Peter Paul Rubens." However, Granvelle’s original ownership does 
not automatically exclude the possibility that the motif of the falling idol was 
supposed to shed some critical light on contemporary image worship. In her 
book on Pieter Bruegel’s Historical Imagination, Porras qualifies her first state- 
ment by drawing attention to the circulation of Luther’s and Zwingli's ideas in 
the Netherlands and mentioning the Protestant and even Catholic complaints 
about this kind of rural religiosity and folk magic on the eve of iconoclasm.!? 
And yet, she overlooks the possibility – which seems more plausible to me - of 
connecting Bruegel's perception of this rural religiosity with a more spiritual- 
ist attitude related to its perception of landscape, in the line of arguments put 
forward by Reindert Falkenburg, Bertram Kaschek and Michel Weemans, em- 
phasizing a spirituality that doesn't expect "Christ" to reside in specific sacred 
places but potentially in the whole world.!9 

I am thus not going to pursue the course of Porras's argument, which 
attempts to highlight the way in which Bruegel's painting is "signalling the his- 
toric character of local rural custom, and indicating the perceived continuity of 
peasant practice in the Low Countries.”2° Instead, I would like to follow another 
line of thinking, which departs from her observation that the presence of idol- 
atry is not confined to the little tree altar. It can also be partly seen in another 
of the painting's details — a broken column - located on a rocky promontory 





16 Ibid., 489. 

17 Jeffrey Muller, Rubens: The Artist as Collector (Princeton: 1989), 21, 128. 

18 Porras, Pieter Bruegel's Historical Imagination, 62. 

19 Cf. Falkenburg, Joachim Patinir; Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit; Michel Weemans, Herri 
met de Bles: Les ruses du paysage au temps de Bruegel et d’Erasme (Paris: 2013). For a 
spiritualist reading of Bruegel' imagery, also see Jürgen Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform: 
Studien zur Ikonologie Pieter Bruegels d. À. (München: 1999). 

20 Porras, “Rural Memory, 490. She tries in particular to demonstrate that Bruegel depicts 
"the peasant shrine as a place where cultural memory was housed". 
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on the left (unless this is actually the trunk of a felled tree).?! Porras sees this 
as a more explicit reference to ancient worship, which is thus confronted with 
one of its recurrences in the 16th century in the form of the small falling idol.?? 
However, she does not take the time to question the absence of an idol lying 
at the foot of this broken column /felled tree. There is another element, which 
merits our attention that has not, to my knowledge, been previously noticed by 
Bruegel experts: the rocky formation on the left foreground, whose anthropo- 
morphic nature seems fairly clear. The monstrous lying face has eyes that ap- 
pear as grottos and a nose that is placed at the frontier between the rocks and 
the grass (Fig. 8.4). This practice of the double image — whose full importance 
Michel Weemans has pointed out especially in the work of one of Bruegel’s 
predecessors, Herri met de Bles?? — appears not to be unique in Bruegel's 
ceuvre.^^ But it may represent one of the keys to reading that oeuvre, at least in 
understanding the meaning of the world landscape. 

We should note first of all that the Courtauld's painting bears a fairly strong 
resemblance to a work by Bles: his Flight into Egypt from the Museu Nacional 
d'Art de Catalunya in Barcelona (Fig. 8.5), a work that is also of very small 
dimensions (24,5 x 33 cm).?? The Bles painting shows the influence of Patinir 
(Flight into Egypt, Antwerp, Museum voor Schone Kunsten) and was one of 





21 “Тһе arboreal shrine is not the only idol in the panel. Bruegel includes another vision of 
idolatry: a broken column, standing on a prominent rocky outcrop, halfway up the fantas- 
tic mountain at the left of the panel. Rendered in similar pigments, the broken column 
and the arboreal idol are positioned across from one another, forming a visual pairing, a 
downward diagonal across the panel. The two idols are separated by a deep valley, with 
the Holy Family poised between them.” Porras, "Rural Memory,’ 501. 

22 “These two artefacts – the column and the tree shrine — appear to represent two very dif- 
ferent versions of the pagan idol. The ruined column is a remnant of classical Antiquity, a 
version of the falling idol closer to that of Bening, who depicted an antique statue falling 
from atop a column. The arboreal idol is a more complicated hybrid of forms, combin- 
ing antique statuary with a wooden encasement like that of local rural shrines. The col- 
umn appears to be a straightforward rendering of a pagan form, while the arboreal idol 
cum shrine functions as a vernacular translation of the pagan idol, much like the idol/ 
tree shrines of Gassel and the earlier generation of Netherlandish artists. Yet why does 
Bruegel include both models of the pagan idol – one classical and one vernacular - in his 
depiction of the Flight into Egypt? In what remains of this essay, I will argue that the two 
versions of the idol within The Flight into Egypt represent two versions of history: one 
derived from classical Antiquity, and the other from vernacular history" Porras, “Rural 
Memory,” 501. 

23 Weemans, Herri met de Bles. 

24 See the contribution by Michel Weemans in this volume. 

25 See Weemans, Herri met de Bles, 249-267. 
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FIGURE 8.4 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Flight into Egypt, 1563, 
detail. 





FIGURE 8.5 Herri met de Bles, Flight into Egypt, oil on panel, 24.5 x 33 cm, Museu Nacional dArt 


de Catalunya, Barcelona. 
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his first works. In this respect it seems to contain the seeds of many of the vi- 
sual and hermeneutic strategies that were to characterize the work of the “owl 
painter,” starting with the presence of a double image in the form of an anthro- 
pomorphic rocky mass. And, indeed, in the Barcelona painting, we can easily 
make out a grotesque gigantic profile. As Michel Weemans notes, the crypto- 
image here coincides with the landscape in its totality.2° He further claims that 
the small format of the image facilitates the visual effect of toppling over and 
changing viewpoint. 

Now, I would like to offer an interpretation of the presence of anthropo- 
morphic rocky masses in Bles's and Bruegel's paintings, which will allow me to 
throw some new light on the religious meaning of their landscapes. In order 
to do this, I need to go back to the Speculum Humanae Salvationis. Here, we 
frequently find representations of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream, just like the 
Egyptian Virgin and Child, as yet another prefiguration of the Flight into Egypt 
and the Fall of the Idols. The story is from the Book of Daniel (2: 31-35): “You, 
O king, saw, and behold, a great image. This image, which was mighty, and 
whose brightness was excellent, stood before you; and its aspect was awesome. 
As for this image, its head was of fine gold, its breast and its arms of silver, its 
belly and its thighs of brass, its legs of iron, its feet part of iron, and part of 
clay. You saw until a stone was cut out without hands, which struck the image 
on its feet that were of iron and clay, and broke them in pieces. Then was the 
iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken in pieces together, and 
became like the chaff of the summer threshing floors; and the wind carried 
them away, so that no place was found for them; and the stone that struck the 
image became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth." Asked to inter- 
pret the King of Babylon's dream, Daniel sees a premonition of the coming of 
the kingdom of God in the fall of the stone and the subsequent destruction of 
the statue, following the series of decadent reigns symbolised by the different 
metals of which the statue is composed: “In the days of those kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, nor shall its 
sovereignty be left to another people; but it shall break in pieces and consume 
all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever. Because you saw that a stone was 
cut out of the mountain without hands, and that it broke in pieces the iron, the 
brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold; the great God has made known to the 
king what shall happen hereafter: and the dream is certain, and its interpreta- 
tion sure." 





26 Ibid., 263. 
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In the Mirror of Human Salvation, this scene of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream, 
together with the scene of Moses breaking the Pharaoh’s crown, systematical- 
ly forms the pendant of the Flight into Egypt and of the Egyptian Virgin and 
Child.2” And we must note that this typological relationship was widely used at 
the time. We find it notably in a text that was to enjoy great success in the 15th 
and 16th centuries and whose influence on the representation of the Flight 
into Egypt among 16th century landscape artists has already been shown by 
Falkenburg.?® This text is the Vita Christi by Ludolph of Saxony.?? Here is how 
Ludolph construes both Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream as prefiguration of the fall 
of the idols as the Holy Family passes by: “This ruin of the idols was figured by 
the statue that King Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream: a stone detaches itself 
from the mountain and crashes into the feet of this statue, image or idol; it 
breaks the statue, reduces it to dust, and then itself becomes a great mountain. 
This stone is the figure of Jesus Christ; He is torn from the mountain without 





27 “А statue that King Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream suggests the destruction of the idols 
[...]. A stone cut out of a mountain without the help of a human hand struck the feet of 
the statue and crushed and reduced it to dust. Afterwards, the stone grew into a large 
mountain. This stone is a figure of the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who came into this world 
for the salvation of humankind. Further, this stone is cut from the mountain without 
the help of human hands, just as Christ is born of Mary without human assistance. This 
stone or Christ crushes all the idols of Egypt, even if they are gold or silver, brass or iron, 
and he also shatters those made of clay. [...] The stone, after it crushed the statue, grew 
into a huge mountain, just as the faith in Jesus Christ spread throughout the world and 
destroyed idolatry. As the stone grew in size to become a huge mountain, so too the en- 
emies of Christ, such as Herod, are diminished in size and are almost reduced to noth- 
ing. When Christ returns to Judea, he grows in age and wisdom before God and man; he 
grows into a mountain of such greatness and size that he fills the heavens and the earth. 
‘Whoever ascends the mountain of the Lord, and whoever has clean hands and a pure 
heart shall see Christ here, shall receive the blessing of the Lord now, and later receive the 
mercy of this salvation’ (Psalm 23:3-5). О, good Jesus, give us a pure heart to serve you, and 
after ascending the mountain we shall behold you for all eternity.’ The Mirror of Salvation, 
39. Dutch edition: De spieghel der menscheliker behoudenesse, 64—65. 

28 Falkenburg, Joachim Patinir, 44-48. 

29 Ludolphus de Saxonia, Leven ons liefs heeren Jhesu Christi (Antwerp: Henrick Eckert 
van Homberch, 1503). Ten Dutch editions were published before 1540 of this very popu- 
lar Boeck vanden leven Jhesu Christi, printed for the first time in 1487 by Gerard Leeu in 
Gouda. See A. Dlabacova, “Drukken en publieksgroepen. Productie en receptie van ge- 
drukte Middelnederlandse meditatieve Levens van Jesus (ca. 1479-1540), Ons geestelijk 
erf 79 (2008), 321-368. The first Latin printed edition dates back 1472. 88 editions were 
published between 1475 and 1880 in six different languages (French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Catalan and Portugese). 
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aid of human arm, that is to say that He is born of Mary without the interven- 
tion of man. This stone, that is, Jesus Christ, smashes all the idols in Egypt, 
whatever they are made of. It is then slowly transformed into a great moun- 
tain; for religion of Christ is raised up on the ruins of idolatry, and spreads 
throughout the whole world; and Jesus Christ becomes a mountain so great 
that He fills the heaven and the earth with His immeasurable greatness."?? This 
equating of Christ to mountains is echoed in other texts, such as for example 
the Protoevangelium of James. In chapter 22:3, the subject is not the Virgin but 
Elizabeth, who is preoccupied by the fate of John the Baptist, who is under 
threat, like Christ, from the massacre Herod has ordered: “But Elizabeth, when 
she heard that John was sought for, took him and went up into the hill-country. 
And she looked around to see where she could hide him, and there was no 
hiding-place. And Elizabeth groaned and said, “О mountain of God, receive 
a mother with a child’. For Elizabeth could not ascend. And immediately the 
mountain was rent asunder and received her іп.”З! 

It is extremely tempting to read Bruegel’s painting, in the light of these figu- 
rae Christi as well as a good number of other Weltlandschaften with the Flight 
into Egypt, as landscapes in which the mountainous relief is an echo of Christ’s 
greatness triumphing over stones hewn by impious hands. For the fall of the 
idols is only one of the shockwaves resulting from the end of this old world. 
Moreover, it is the whole earth that trembles at the passage of Christ, as we are 
reminded in the Syriac Infancy Gospel: “When he arrived in this land and it 
became aware of his presence, it trembled and was moved and shaken |... ].’32 

We should also recall that one of the metaphors most widely used in describ- 
ing Christ, one of the many figurae Christi, is none other than that of stone: 





30 “Hanc ruinam idolorum, Ша statua praetendebat, quam rex Nabuchodonosor in somno 
videbat. De monte autem sine manibus quidam lapis est abscisus, & in pedes ilius stat- 
uae, seu imaginis & idoli, est illisus. Contriuitque eam, & in pulverem redegit, & postea 
idem lapis in montem magnum excreuit. Lapis iste significat Christum, qui abscisus est 
de monte sine minibus, quia natus de Maria sine tactibus maritalibus. Lapis iste, scili- 
cet Christus, contriuit in Aegypto omnia idola, de quacunque erant materia. Et confracta 
statua, lapis ille in montem magnum excreuit, quia destructa idololatria, fides Christi per 
totum mundum inoleuit. Et Christus creuit in montem talem & tantum, quod summa 
immensitate repleuit tam caelum quam mundum” Vita Iesu Christi e quatuor evangeliis et 
scriptoribus orthodoxis concinnata (Antwerp: apud Ioannem Keerbergium, 1618), 68. For a 
nearly contemporaneous Vita Christi (Venice: apud Georgium de Caballis, 1566) 71. 

31 А Synopsis of the Apocryphal Nativity and Infancy Narratives, 109. 

32 A Synopsis of the Apocryphal Nativity and Infancy Narratives, 116. 
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Christos lithos (Isaiah 8:14).33 Furthermore, Jacobus de Voragine, even before 
mentioning the statue of Mary the Egyptian as prefiguration of the coming 
of the authentic Image of God, tells how, at the very moment of the birth of 
Christ, the stones “revealed” his divinity by falling into a state of ruin: “His birth 
was demonstrated in many ways. First, by all sorts of creatures. Now, there is 
a kind of creature that has only being, like those that are purely corporeal, for 
example, stones [...]. All these creatures demonstrated Jesus Christ's birth [... | 
hence the destruction of the Roman temple, hence the collapse of different 
statues that fell in several other places."?^ 

Let's now return to the Courtauld's Flight into Egypt and view it in the light 
of the frequency of these typological connections between the Flight into 
Egypt and Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. We might propose the hypothesis that 
the anthropomorphic rock representing a monstrous lying face towards which 
the Holy Family is journeying is none other than the figure of the fallen idol 
likened to a simple unformed rock. This idol is dominated by a majestic and 
luminous landscape of distant mountains, which contrasts with the obscurity 
of the foreground, and therefore may be interpreted as a figura Christi. Indeed, 
the rest of the landscape in Bruegel's painting offers itself much more fully 
to panoptic contemplation than it does in de Bles's painting, thus constitut- 
ing another form of visual homage to Christ's grandeur. The contrast between 
this divine immensity and the small central detail of Christ enveloped by his 
mother - scarcely any larger than the idol that falls on his passing – derives all 
its meaning from this. 

This reading seems to find confirmation in the Berlin drawing (20,3 x 
28,2 cm),?? in which there is no fall of the idols, the chosen theme being rather 





33 Georges Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico: Dissemblance and Figuration, trans. J. M. Todd 
(Chicago: 1995), 56-57. G. B. Ladner, "The Symbolism of the biblical Corner Stone in the 
Mediaeval West,” in idem, Images and Ideas in the Middle Ages: Selected Studies in History 
and Art, 2 vols. (Roma: 1983), vol. 1, 171-196. 

34 Quoted in Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 58. Jacobus de Voragine, La legend dorée, édi- 
tion critique dans la revision de 1476 par Jean Batallier, d'aprés la traduction de Jean de 
Vignay (Paris: 1997), 146-147. "Secoundely his natiuite was shewed this day bi alle manere 
of creatoures. Ther ys one manere of creatoure that hathe only being, as stones (...). And 
be all these creatoures was shewed this day the natiuite of oure Lord, furst be stones, as by 
the distruccion of the temple of Romayns, as itis [said aboue], by the ymage of Rome that 
[f]yl that day and many other image that felle in diuerse places.’ Jacobus de Voragine, 
Gilte Legende, 36. 

35 Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Drawings and Prints |exh. cat. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, Rotterdam], ed. Nadine M. Orenstein (New 
Haven and London: 2001), 116-117; Bertram Kaschek, “Landschaft als theatrum: Zum 
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that of the Rest on the Flight. In this work from around 1555, Joseph occupies 
a position similar to that in the London painting, except that he is now at rest. 
In both cases, he turns his back to us. In the painting, he turns his back in 
order to show the direction in which the Holy Family is going, and in the draw- 
ing, to contemplate the landscape. As substitute for the spectator of the image, 
he invites us to adopt the same contemplative pose, especially with regard to 
the rocky masses. The same characters are shown in the foreground enter- 
ing the pictorial space; Flight and Rest are here combined. Moreover, we can 
ask whether the severed tree trunk on the left is a reference to the tree in the 
London painting that houses the falling idol, Christ’s only shrine at the mo- 
ment being his Mother, who wraps Him in her broad cloak.°® 

I will now put aside this idea, which is supported by a few clues that testify 
to the rich workings of figurability in the work of Bruegel. I will conclude by 
returning to the profound connection between image and nature, and by re- 
lating it to religious practices in this period. It was at this time that the main 
legends relating to miraculous statues of the Virgin — and very often the Virgin 
and Child — were born, or reborn, statues that were, for the most part, found in 
nature. The different images worshipped were born out of nature, so to speak, 
but a divinely imbued nature. All maintain a close link with their place of in- 
vention, a natural place often far from any settlement and presented as the 
chosen place of the sacred. Of all of these places, the most privileged one was 
certainly the tree. Many of the cult images, which originated from trees, re- 
tained an allusion to their original location in their epithets. Although this was 
certainly not particular to the Netherlands, these regions yielded numerous 
relevant examples, many of which date back to the pre-Reformation era: Our 
Lady of the Oak, Our Lady of the Lime Tree, Our Lady in the Thorns, Our Lady 
of the Weeping Tree, Our Lady of the Cherry Tree, Our Lady of the Alder, Our 
Lady of the Elm, Our Lady of the Vine, Our Lady of the Hazel, Our Lady on the 





grafischen Frühwerk Pieter Bruegels d. А.” in Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt 
[exh. cat. Kunstsammlungen Chemnitz |, eds. Ingrid Móssinger and Jürgen Müller (Berlin 
and Munich: 2014) 47-59, esp. 56-57. 

36 Inthe engraving of the same theme (which attribution to Bruegel is still debated: accord- 
ing to Nadine Orenstein, it has been drawn by another artist than Bruegel, but deliberately 
executed to resemble to the rest of the series of the landscapes. Cf. Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
133 and Pieter Bruegel d. A., 92-93) it is tempting to offer a similar interpretation — even if 
I am aware that the interpretation is more tenuous - of the tree trunk on which the Virgin 
and Child now sit, while Joseph seems to sketch a double gesture, showing the landscape 
with his left hand and with his right hand the other tree trunks in the foreground, one of 
which takes an as it were reptilian shape. 
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Stock, Our Lady in the Leaves and so on.?? As Hugo van der Velden points out, 
“the profusion and popularity of this type of images are explained by the pre- 
vailing custom of suspending images from trunks or placing them on boughs. 
Our Lady was, in fact, the usurper of the trees proper. |... | The trees which held 
miraculous Madonnas in their branches must have been important markers 
in the landscape, at crossroads or marketplaces for example, and must have 
attracted attention because of their age, size or even shape.”?® 

Since the cult of Marian images was still profoundly embedded in nature in 
Bruegel’s era, the importance of nature inevitably resonates in Bruegel’s paint- 
ing. The bright reddish Virgin is a focal point, her body being circumscribed 
and visually exalted by the blue background of the river. The issue at stake 
here is thus less the one which concerns the cult of images than the one of a 
“natural” religiosity. 

To find some attempts to justify this embedment of the sacred in nature, 
we must turn to later literary testimonies, as for example the Brabantia 
Mariana, published in 1632 by the Norbertine Augustinus Wichmans, abbot of 
Tongerlo.?? Wichmans described sixty-six sites dedicated to the Virgin across 
Brabant. He devoted some pages especially to the origins of these cults related, 
according to him, to the widespread pagan worship of trees before the advent 
of Christianity.^? Tree worship was therefore identified as the indigenous ori- 
gin of the Christian veneration of miracle working statues, most of which were 





37 See Craig Harline, Miracles at the Jesus Oak: Histories of the Supernatural in Reformation 
Europe (New York: 2003); Janet van der Meulen, "Onze Lieve Vrouwe van de Droge Boom in 
Brugge: Devotiebeeld en literaire traditie, in Aan de vruchten kent men de boom: De boom 
in tekst en beeld in de middeleeuwse Nederlanden, eds. Barbara Baert and Veerle Fraeters 
(Leuven: 2001), 209-237; Zirka Zaremba Filipczak, "Trees Growing in the Wilderness and 
Miracle-Working Statues of Madonnas,” in Crossing Cultures: Conflict, Migration and 
Convergence, ed. Jaynie Anderson (Melbourne: 2009), 409-413; L. Philippen, Le culte de 
Notre-Dame op't Stocxken à Anvers, 1474-1580 (Antwerp: 1925). 

38 Ново van der Velden, “Petrus Christus's Our Lady of the Dry Tree," Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 60 (1997), 98-100; Ralph Dekoninck and Michel Lefftz, “Et arbor 
et ara: Culte des arbres et culte de la Vierge dans les anciens Pays-Bas catholiques,” in La 
statuaire, entre hommages et outrages, eds. Sophie Duhem and Fabienne Sartre (Toulouse: 
forthcoming). Stephanie Porras also mentions this deeply rooted tradition of arboreal 
shrines: "The shrine in Bruegel's Flight into Egypt, then, is a generic composite of such 
familiar local tree shrines, intended - perhaps surprisingly – to re-create the pagan idol of 
the apocryphal Christian text." (Porras, Pieter Bruegel's Historical Imagination, 62). I don't 
really agree with this idea of recreation. 

39 A Augustin Wichmans, Brabantia Mariana tripartita (Antwerp: J. Cnobbaert, 1632). 

40  Wichmans, Brabantia Mariana, chap. 15: Idololatricam supersitionem arboribus olim a 


Paganismo exhibitam, in veram Dei-parae Religionem, quomodo Brabantia commutauerit. 
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found in trees.*! Maarten Delbeke notes “that Wichmans’ genealogy may very 
well have overstated the pagan pedigree of cultic behaviour towards Marian 
statues. Nevertheless, he portrayed the myriad Catholic markers in the land- 
scape as age-old and almost natural presences. The devotion to sacred trees is 
described as a primitive form of nature worship.”44 Wichmans finally argued 
that the relation between primitive worship and the new sanctuaries was not 
necessarily a matter of distant origins. The new form of worship kept its roots 
in nature. This idea of a natural rooting of the Christian worship indicates a 
link with a natural religiosity, purified of human and artificial mediations. 

One of Wichmans’ Biblical quotations supports this idea. In his chapter de- 
voted to the cult of trees and arboreal Virgins, he refers to another dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel 4: 10-26), the dream of the tree also present in the 
typological iconography of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis: 


These are the visions I saw while lying in bed: I looked, and there before 
me stood a tree in the middle of the land. Its height was enormous. The 
tree grew large and strong and its top touched the sky; it was visible to the 
ends of the earth. Its leaves were beautiful, its fruit abundant, and on it 
was food for all. [...] In the visions I saw while lying in bed, I looked, and 
there before me was a holy one, a messenger, coming down from heaven. 
He called in a loud voice: 'Cut down the tree and trim off its branches; 
strip off its leaves and scatter its fruit. Let the animals flee from under it 
and the birds from its branches. But let the stump and its roots, bound 
with iron and bronze, remain in the ground, in the grass of the field. 
Then Daniel interpreted the dream as follows: 'Your Majesty, you are that 
tree! You have become great and strong; your greatness has grown until it 





41  “Postqum igitur Majores nostri ad veram unius Dei notitiam pervenerunt, superstitiosam 
illam arborum dedicationem expurgantes ab idolorum sacrilego cultu, ad sacram Dei- 
parae religionem, eamdem transtulerunt: atque hinc tot olim hodieque arbores, in quibus 
sacratissimae eius imagines & Statues repositae conspiciuntur & coluntur. Quod quam 
gratum illi fuerit, testantur infinita propemodum miracula ad easdem ope D. Virginis 
Fidelibus exhibita." Wichmans, Brabantia Mariana, 217. 

42 . Maarten Delbeke, “The altar and the idol: Aedicules for miraculous statues in the 17th 
century, in Machinae spirituales: Les retables baroques dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux. 
Mise en contexte européen et contribution à une histoire formelle du sentiment religieux 
au ХҮП siècle, ed. Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zveny and Ralph Dekoninck (Brussels: 2014), 219. 
See also of the same author: “Miracle books and religious architecture in the Southern 
Netherlands: The case of Our Lady of Hanswijk in Mechelen,’ in The Authority of the Word: 
Reflecting on Image and Text in Northern Europe 1400—1700, ed. Walter S. Melion (Leiden: 


2011), 559—585. 
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reaches the sky, and your dominion extends to distant parts of the earth. 
[... | Your Majesty saw a holy one, a messenger, coming down from heaven 
and saying, ‘Cut down the tree and destroy it, but leave the stump, bound 
with iron and bronze, in the grass of the field, while its roots remain in the 
ground.’ This means that ‘You will be driven away from people and will 
live with the wild animals; you will eat grass like the ox and be drenched 
with the dew of heaven. [...] The command to leave the stump of the tree 
with its roots means that your kingdom will be restored to you when you 
acknowledge that Heaven rules. 


The illustration of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream accompanies in the Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis the scene of the crucifixion, and appears therefore as a 
prefiguration of the death of Christ to redeem mankind: 


The literal meaning of the dream signifies the power of King 
Nabuchodonosor, but the mystical meaning prefigures Christ the King 
of the world to come, whose power rises above all earthly might up to 
heaven and is spread throughout the world [...]. But an angel shall come 
and order the tree to be cut down, prefiguring the crucifixion of Christ.*? 


Because a deliberate visual ambiguity persists in the Courtauld's painting 
about the element situated at the top of the hill in the middle-ground, exactly 
at the frontier between the dark foreground and the luminous background, 
we can hesitate between the identification of a broken column or a felled tree. 
This last identification could suggest an implicit reference to the felled tree of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream, and therefore to the Holy Cross. And it could there- 
fore refer less to the fall of the idols than to the sacrifice of Christ and the 
redemption of mankind. Whether it refers to the pagan fallen idol or to the 
rising Christian icon — and Bruegel deliberately renders the choice undecid- 
able, and the typological interpretation, which places the scene of the Flight at 
the crossroads of different times (Old and New Law) and different spaces (the 
pagan World of Egypt and the Holy Land) sheds new light on the embedded- 
ness of the sacred in a divinely imbued nature. 





43 See The Mirror of Salvation, 64. 
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СНАРТЕК 9 


Pieter Bruegel’s Hunters in the Snow and Insidiosus 
Auceps as Trap Images 


Michel Weemans 


The field of landscape studies has long been defined by a modern conception 
of the genre, which defines it in terms of autonomy, a purely aesthetic appre- 
hension of nature, with religious figures as a secondary, or insignificant, aspect 
of the image. In this modernist narrative of landscape painting, Pieter Bruegel’s 
Hunters in the Snow plays a prominent role (Fig. 9.1). This painting (now in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna) belongs to the cycle of seasons (painted 
in 1565): a set of six landscapes, each corresponding to two months (in this 
case, December and January) that adorned the walls of the villa of the great 





FIGURE 9.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow, 1565, oil on wood, 117 x 162 cm, 


Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien. 
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collector Nicolas Jonghelinck.! Most commentators consider this painting to 
be a major milestone in the emergence of independent landscape. They see 
it as the expression of a personal and direct experience of nature, a portrayal 
of the harmony of human activities within the cycle of seasons.? As Roger 
Marijnissen writes about Bruegel’s Hunters in the Snow, “It raises no problem of 
contradictory readings. It is clear that it is about the cycle of the year [...] It is 
clear that this painting does not lend itself to spectacular interpretations.”” My 
approach is situated against this clarity, against this affirmation of evidence. 
Could we see this landscape by Bruegel differently if we free it from the trap 
into which it has fallen? What elements that might have been hidden by the 
modernist landscape approach may come to light? A bird trap occupies the 
exact center of this landscape, and nearby, there is also a fowler tightening 
his nets. Is this painting just an image of a trap or is it a trap of an image? 
To answer these questions, I would like to reverse our perspective; instead of 
applying a modern idea of landscape to this painting, I would like to consider 
it in terms of the tradition of Weltlandschaft (Flemish world landscape) inau- 
gurated at the beginning of 16th century by Hieronymus Bosch and Joachim 
Patinir, and pursued by Herri met de Bles and Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 





1 On Bruegel’s Series of the Months/Seasons and the Hunters in the Snow in particular, see 
Walter S. Gibson, Bruegel (London: 1977), 146-158; Roger Marijnissen, Bruegel: Tout l'œuvre 
peint et dessiné (Anvers: 1988), 252-278; Walter S. Gibson, Mirror of the Earth: The World 
Landscape in Sixteenth-Century Flemish Painting (Princeton: 1989), 69—74; Iain Buchanan, 
“The Collection of Niclaes Jongelinck: The ‘Months’ by Pieter Bruegel the Elder (Documents 
for the History of Collecting), The Burlington magazine 132 (1990), 541-550; Philippe and 
Francoise Roberts-Jones, Pieter Bruegel (Paris: 1997); Alexander Wied, Bruegel (Paris: 1997); 
Pieter Bruegelthe Elder at the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, ed. Wilfried Seipel (Milan: 
1998); Klaus Demus, “Pieter Bruegel the Elder in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna,” 
in Bruegel the Elder at the Kunsthistorisches Museum, 84—113; Reindert Falkenburg, "Pieter 
Bruegel's Series of the Seasons: On the Perception of Divine Order,” in Liber Amicorum Raphael 
De Smet II, ed. Joost Vander Auwera (Louvain: 2001), 253-276; Claudia Goldstein, "Artifacts 
of Domestic Life: Bruegel's Paintings in the Flemish Home,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch 
Jaarboek 51 (2000), 173-193; Inge Herold, Pieter Bruegel der Ältere: Die Jahreszeiten (Munich: 
2002); Manfred Sellink, Bruegel: The Complete Paintings, Drawings and Prints (Ghent: 2007), 
201-205. The most recent and comprehensive study is Bertram Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit: 
Die “Monatsbilder” Pieter Bruegels d. A. (Munich: 2012). 

2 For a survey of the various interpretations of Bruegel's Hunters in the Snow and series of the 
Months, see in particular Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 19-34, 261-301. Also cf. Marijnissen, 
Bruegel, 252—253; Sellink, Bruegel, 201-205. 

3 Marijnissen, Bruegel, 253. 
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My analysis of Bruegel’s Hunters in the Snow relies on those proposed by 
Reindert Falkenburg and Bertram Kaschek who argue against the previous in- 
terpretations, instead stressing the religious dimension of Bruegel’s Seasons or 
Months; both authors consider the image in a Christological and eschatologi- 
cal perspective.* Falkenburg links the cycle of the Seasons to the tradition of 
Weltlandschaft and in particular to two related characteristics: the marginal- 
ization and reduction of the sacred protagonists to tiny details, which are diffi- 
cult to perceive, and the thematization of vision, which implies an opposition 
between moral blindness and discernment. The latter characteristic employs 
characters that embody the incapacity or the difficulty of seeing the pres- 
ence of the divine, challenging the discernment of the beholder of the image. 
Kaschek, on the other hand, explores the eschatological dimension of certain 
motifs and points out that the pictorial narrative possesses a specific temporal 
structure that demands an intense aesthetic involvement on the part of the be- 
holder. I would like to complement these approaches by combining them with 
a third one developed by painters such as Herri met de Bles and later Bruegel, 
namely the visual device of the double image or crypto-image, which I would 
like to call here “the trap image.”® 

Let’s consider Herri met de Bles’s Preaching of John the Baptist (Fig. 9.2) to 
summarize briefly three important characteristics of the Weltlandschaft. At 
the foreground of a vast landscape of mountains, forest, and river with a dis- 
tant city, John the Baptist announces the presence of the lamb of God, who 
came to remove the sins of the world, to the crowd. The painting visualizes 
the antithesis between shadow and light, blindness and discernment, which 
underlies the gospel episode and was extensively developed by the exegetes,® 





4 See Falkenburg, “Pieter Bruegel’s Series of the Seasons;" Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit. 

5 On this topic, see in particular chapters 6 to 11 of my book, Michel Weemans, Herri met de 
Bles: Les ruses du paysage au temps de Bruegel et d’Erasme (Paris: 2013), 149-295; see also my 
introductory essay to Voir double: Piéges et révélations du visible, ed. Michel Weemans (Paris: 
2016), 9-33. On Bruegel’s Hunters in the Snow as a trap image, see in particular Kaschek, 
Weltzeit und Endzeit, chapter “Das Bild als Falle," 273-284. On the idea of the image as a 
trap, also see Joesph Leo Koerner, Bosch and Bruegel: From Enemy Painting to Everyday Life 
(Princeton: 2016), 34-37, 335-340. 

6 On the antithesis of shadow and light, blindness and vision, underlying 16th-century exegeti- 
cal commentaries of the episode of the Preaching of John the Baptist, see Weemans, Herri 
met de Bles, 105-132. On the panel of the same topic at Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister, Dresden 
see Bertram Kaschek, “Landschaft und Heil: Eine bildtheologische Deutung der Dresdner 
Johannespredigt des Herri met de Bles,” in Handbuch der Bildtheologie, ed. Reinhard Hoeps, 
vol. 4 (Paderborn: 2018, forthcoming). 
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FIGURE 9.2 Herri met de Bles, The Preaching of John the Baptist, с. 1540, oil on wood, 
29 x 39 cm, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Wien. 


by not only showing the agitation of the sceptical Pharisees who turn away 
from John, the visionary prophet and first witness of Christ, but also by 
marginalizing and reducing the figure of Jesus to a tiny detail that goes unno- 
ticed. The attentive beholder of the painting is the only one who will notice the 
presence of Jesus. The very imperceptiblity of Christ’s silhouette in the forest 
underlines the problematic character of seeing the divine embodied. Several 
motifs, such as the marginal and antithetical figures of the blind man guided 
by a child, symbol of the blinded Pharisees, and the owl, a bird endowed with 
night vision’ and associated by proximity and similarity to the prophet John 
the Baptist, complete this visual tension. In another version,® Bles added the 
detail of a fox hidden under a rock near the feet of a Pharisee (who obviously 
turns away from John the Baptist to look in the direction of the blind man); 
spectators could recognize this animal, which Christian culture traditionally 





7 Anda figurative signature of Herri met de Bles. 
8 Herri met de Bles, The Preaching of John the Baptist, Oil on wood, 26,6 x 36 cm., Private col- 
lection, reproduced in Weemans, Herri met de Bles, 116-117. 
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likened to deceit and devilish guile, and the warning, frequently found in de- 
votional manuals, against foxes of sin who hide in the dry desert that the earth 
has been transformed into after the Fall. A small panel by an anonymous paint- 
er prior to Bles offers an even more explicit version of this insidious presence 
of evil, providing a negative counterpart to the hidden presence of the divine.? 
Coiled in a rock hollow in the left foreground of the landscape, a strange and 
diabolical creature stares out at us, an enigmatic detail that we must recognize 
as belonging to the underlying theme of the world that is subject to the power 
of the hidden devil after the Fall. These two examples invite us to better under- 
stand how Bles, in the Vienna version, reformulates this idea by challenging the 
viewer's gaze with a crypto-image. Jean-Didier Urbain writes that the crypto- 
image is defined by the desire of the image to appear and to disappear at the 
same time, by the necessity of hiding but also showing itself (so that we know 
that it exists).!° This is why the crypto-image is usually surrounded by motifs or 
figures whose function is to indicate its presence." In Bles's painting, the char- 
acter asleep on a rock at the foreground fulfills this function. We should proba- 
bly interpret this man, who is being shaken by his companion, as an allegorical 
figure of torpor, which the preaching of John the Baptist has come to awake, 
a theme evoked by Erasmus in his exegetical comments.!? But this scene also 
aims to draw our attention to the spring, emerging from the prominent rock 
in the foreground (Fig. 9.3). The closeness of this motif to the scene of the 
Baptism calls to mind contemporary typological engravings, which associate 
the source emerging from the rock of the Old Testament to Christ, as source or 
river of running water, who has come to purify and water humanity, which is 
thirsty for hope. Bles’s landscape also seems to offer a visual echo of the allu- 
sions, repeated by Erasmus in his exegetical Paraphrases of the Gospels, to the 
interconnected themes of the torpor, darkness, and attachment to the old law, 
which are set against awakening and the light of Christ.? The isolated scene 
with the character asleep on the rock in the foreground suggests such typologi- 
cal and exegetical associations, but it also invites us to consider this zone of 





9 The panel is directly inspired by Patinir's version of The Preaching of John the Baptist, col- 
lection of the Galleria Borghese. 

10  Jean-Didier Urbain, “La crypto image ou le palimpseste iconique," Eidos 5 (1991), 1-16; 
idem, "La crypto-image ou les ruses de la communication figurative," Degrés 69/70 (1992) 
3-15. 

11  Onthe idea of “figures indicatoires" see Urbain, “La crypto image,” 3-15. 

12 See Weemans, Herri met de Bles, 125-126. 


13 М/еетапзѕ, Herri met de Bles, 105-132. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Herri met de Bles, The Preaching of John the Baptist, 
c. 1540, detail (anthropomorphic rock). 


the image more attentively, specifically one of the anthropomorphic rocks that 
Bles has hidden in many of his landscapes. The hole with the spring of water 
corresponds to an eye socket, and the second socket is formed by the dark crev- 
ice slightly higher to the right; a rocky bulge evokes a nose marked with two 
dark circles drawing nostrils, the more grassy part below is a bearded chin, 
separated from the nasal protuberance by an arcuate line sketching a mouth. 
The man is thus sleeping at the summit of a cracked, rocky head, which evokes 
a skull or a monstrous creature and brings us back to the theme of devilish 
evil hidden in the world. Bles’s crypto-images, which he repeatedly associates 
with a sleeping figure, always appear in a context strongly marked by the the- 
matic opposition between moral blindness and spiritual discernment and by 
the presence of the hidden devil and the divine, which is difficult to perceive.!* 
As the tiny details both reveal and hide the divine, the crypto-anthropomor- 
phoses do not address the internal characters of the painting but the gaze of 
the beholder, challenging and inviting him to see and to interpret what he sees 





14 For examples of the association of a sleeping figure with crypto-anthropomorphoses in 
Bles's landscapes, see Weemans, Herri met de Bles, chapter 6, 149—169, and chapter 10, 
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in another way. They induce him to experience the difficulty of perceiving the 
hidden presence of the divine or evil in the world. They contribute dynamically 
to visual exegesis by disrupting the gaze and inviting it to convert the literal 
sense into a spiritual one. The crypto-anthropomorphoses operate in the man- 
ner of “stumbling blocks,” which strew the path of the scriptures according to 
Origen, or the “holy cunnings,” which urge us to go from the “bark to the core,” 
to use an Erasmian metaphor." The proliferation of details and the reduction 
of the divine to tiny details difficult to perceive, the thematic opposition be- 
tween moral blindness and spiritual discernment, the use of indeterminate or 
crypto-images challenging the gaze - these are all common points, which con- 
nect Bles’s landscapes to Bruegel's.!6 I have related Bles’s landscapes with the 
religious backdrop of the Modern Devotion and Erasmian thought:" the belief 
in redemption through Christ, the assertion of personal responsibility in mat- 
ters of religion, the criticism of Phariseeism or moral blindness, the antithesis 
between matter and spirit, and the juxtaposition of the visible and invisible 
advocated by these religious currents, find visual echoes in the discussed fea- 
tures of Bles’s landscapes. And, I will argue, such echoes can also be found in 
Bruegel’s winter landscape. 

Before turning to the analysis of the Hunters in the Snow, I would like to con- 
centrate a little more on a particular type of crypto-image widely used by the 
painters of the Weltlandschaft, and Bruegel in particular: the mouth of Hell. 
The mouth of Hell also refers to the misleading appearances of the world under 
the influence of the devil and challenges the discerning eye of the beholder. 
Many Flemish painters used double images, a genre pioneered by Bosch. Yet, 
they did not simply copy Boschian inventions; they reinterpreted them. Bosch's 
double images can be divided into two categories. On the one hand, there are 
“explicit” double images, made of composite or hybrid creatures that incarnate 
devilish chaos, such as the woman-inn in an anonymous Temptation of Saint 
Anthony (Fig. 9.4). And on the other hand, there are more implicit double im- 
ages, such as the mouth of Hell, which is the symmetrical counterpart to the 
left of the right woman-inn — a motif traditionally imagined as a monstrous 
mouth, but which we do not perceive immediately here, hidden in the land- 
scape animated with carefree characters. Dario Gamboni has proposed calling 
such double images, “potential images,” which he defines as “a way of seeing 
and interpreting visual data which take part in reality through the subjective 





15 Weemans, Herri met de Bles, 44-46. 

16 Bles was active in Antwerp and died around 1558, just when Bruegel started his career as 
a painter. 

17 See Weemans, Herri met de Bles. 
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FIGURE 9.4 Anonymous, circle of Jan Mandijn, Landscape with saint Christopher, oil on 
wood, 31 x 46 cm, Noordbrabants Museum, Hertogenbosch. 





FIGURE 9.5 Jan Wellens de Cock, Temptation of saint Anthony, 1522, woodcut, 26.7 x 38.4 cm, 
Rijksmuseum Prentenkabinet, Amsterdam. 
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FIGURE 9.6 
Anonymous, Vision of Tondale, c. 1550, oil 
on wood, 49 x 64 cm, Prado, Мат, detail 





(anthropomorphic hill). 


participation of the viewer"? The focus is on both the ambiguity and incho- 
ativity — or incompleteness – of the image that the beholder must complete. 
Such potential images do not appear immediately, but once perceived, they 
catch the eye and invite speculation (in this case, on the Christian opposi- 
tion between deceptive appearances and true reality, the moral blindness of 
humanity and the spiritual vision of the saint). The idea of an evil presence 
hiding behind deceptive appearances is expressed in the Temptation of Saint 
Anthony by Jan Wellens de Cock (Fig. 9.5), which shows the devil disguised as 
a crippled beggar hiding behind a temptress, who is trying to divert the saint 
from his pious concentration before the crucifix. Here again, in a more insidi- 
ous way, a centrally placed rock evokes a Hell mouth hidden in the landscape: 
two dark holes are the eyes, two small windows are the nostrils, and a dark 
cave is a monstrous mouth. The image contrasts the spiritual, or true, vision of 
the saint leaning towards the crucifix with the seductive or false facade that is 
embodied by the temptress, the beggar, and the hidden giant face staring at us. 
A marginal detail of the Vision of Tondal (Fig. 9.6) by an anonymous follower of 
Bosch clearly shows the intentional character of potential images; the painter 
subtly reinterprets two famous Boschian double images, the inn man (from 
the left panel of the Lisbon triptych with the Temptation of Saint Anthony) 
and the mouth of Hell by condensing them; the dark entry between the legs 
and the window evokes both an eye and an open mouth (in such a way that the 
brothel coincides both visually and symbollically with the entrance of Hell). 





18 | Dario Gamboni, Potential Images: Ambiguity and Indeterminacy in Modern Art (London: 
2002), 9. 
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FIGURE 9.7 
Joachim Patinir, Landscape with Charon crossing 
the Styx, c. 1520, oil on wood, 64 x 103 cm, Prado, 





Madrid, detail (anthropomorphic grotto). 


A similar motif reappears in the infernal part of Patinir’s Landscape with the 
Styx (Fig. 9.7); a tiny cave with a window, which is also a concealed devilish 
mouth, gobbles up a victim whose legs we can see. The double or potential 
image repeats the general theme of the picture in a cryptic and metonymi- 
cal way; the challenge, as Falkenburg has shown, that threatens the soul in 
the boat of Charon is seduction by the misleading appearance of a green and 
pleasant estuary, which actually hides the entrance of Hell.!9 In many Flemish 
landscapes, the mouth of Hell is thus characterized by its insidious presence 
in the landscape, to indicate that the hidden forces of evil are in the world in 
order to trap humanity. This idea was made explicit in a miniature from the 
Hours of Catherine of Cleves (Fig. 9.8), which combines the mouth of Hell with 
the marginal figure of a fowler trapping birds with an invisible wire coated 
with glue (a metaphor for the Devil trapping human souls). 

Following Bosch and Bles, Pieter Bruegel developed numerous and vari- 
ous forms of double images throughout his career in both his drawings and 
paintings.?? I will concentrate here on Bruegel's reinterpretation of the spe- 
cific Boschian motif of the mouth of Hell, which he first used in his drawings, 
in particular for the engraved Series of the Sins (from 1552).?! In Superbia, the 





19 Reindert Falkenburg, Joachim Patinir: Landscape as an Image of the Pilgrimage of Life 
(Amsterdam and Philadelphia: 1988), 73-82; idem, “The Devil is in the Detail: Ways of 
Seeing Joachim Patinir’s ‘World Landscapes’” in Patinir: Essays and Critical Catalogue, ed. 
Alejandro Vergara (Madrid: 2007), 61-79, here 63-64. 

20 This text is part of a larger essay in progress on Pieter Bruegel’s double images. 

21 Cf. Bertram Kaschek, “Die Hölle auf Erden: Hieronymus Boschs Erbe im druckgraphisch- 
en Frühwerk Pieter Bruegels d. А.” in Hieronymus Boschs Erbe [exh. cat. Kupferstich- 
Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden], ed. Tobias Pfeifer-Helke (Berlin: 2015), 


14-28, here 22-23. 
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FIGURE 9.8 Anonymous, Mouth of Hell and the Devil as Bird Catcher, 1440, miniature from 
Hours of Catherine of Cleves, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, ms. 945, fol. 107. 
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FIGURE 9.9 Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Superbia, 1558, engraving, 
26 x 34.4 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, detail (anthropomorphic house). 





Р а И a. a 
FIGURE 9.10 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Dulle Griet, 1562, oil on wood, 115 х 161 ст, 
Museum Mayer van den Bergh, Antwerp, detail (Mouth of Hell, 
anthropomorphic tower). 
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device of double image is consistent with the sin of pride, linked to vision and 
appearance. The richly dressed, central personification, who contemplates 
her reflection in a mirror, and the peacock, her animal attribute, whose tail 
is covered with eyes, explicitly signify this. In a more unconventional and im- 
plicit way, a series of double images amplifies the theme of pride in the form 
of anthropomorphic buildings (Fig. 9.9). The building topped with a hive that 
resembles the papal tiara suggests a disguised criticism of the Church associ- 
ated with the sin of pride. In Superbia, there is a Hellmouth hidden behind 
an exuberant facade which evokes both butterfly wings and the head of a cat. 
A crowd of naked men and women enter this building, which hides a second 
structure, seen in profile, behind it, where people are trapped. The flashy sur- 
face that draws the crowd, who is then taken prisoner in the upper section, 
creates the idea of external seduction and diabolical deception. On the left, 
an infernal fortress — covered with an attractive plant cover — is ready to trap 
the careless people entering it. In Dulle Griet, the Hellmouth once again takes 
the form of an anthropomorphic building dominating the left foreground (Fig. 
9.10), finding its symetrical equivalent in the infernal fortress occupying the 
right foreground. The oculus-like grill (through which two monkeys peer out) 
and the spiky portal are analogies to the eye and the open mouth of the in- 
fernal head on the left. In the Triumph of Death (Fig. 9.11), the motif of the 
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FIGURE 9.11 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Triumph of Death, 1562, oil on wood, 
117 x 162 cm, Prado, Madrid, detail (Mouth of Hell). 
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Hellmouth dominates the center of the painting in the form of both a carnival 
float (pushed by a bear, a symbol of anger) and a war machine mounted on 
wheels (comparable to the one which dominates the foreground of /ra). The 
left side of the tower can bee read as a grotesque profile with a gesticulating 
monster for its nose and a huge mirror for its eye. The right part of the dark 
cube is pierced with a wide entrance topped by two window eyes. The gate is 
lined with a sharp grill, which looks like a mouth ready to swallow the crowd 
as it is attacked by an army of skeletons. The representation of the mouth of 
Hell as a human artifact tends to suggest Hell as an earthly reality made by men 
themselves. Its central and stealthy presence is like death destroying every- 
thing and arising unexpectedly. I cannot develop a detailed analysis of these 
complex works here. I simply wish to draw attention to the fact that Bruegel 
often interpreted the motif of the Hellmouth as a human artefact or a piece of 
anthropomorphic architecture. 

Let us now turn to the Hunters in the Snow (Fig. 9.1). Falkenburg has identi- 
fied in each landscape of the series a characteristic feature of previous land- 
scapes by Joachim Patinir, Herri met de Bles or Jan van Amstel: the use of tiny 
and marginal details alluding, by way of irony and paradox, to the hidden pres- 
ence of the divine in the world and to humanity’s inability to perceive 11.2? In 
the Hunters in the Snow, it is the inn sign: entitled “To the Stag,” depicting the 
appearance of Christ to Saint Hubert, the patron saint of hunters (Fig. 9.12). 
One can see an ironical contrast with the pitiful return of the hunters, but 
Bruegel’s humour is more subtle and serious. The attitude of the hunters with 
their heads bent down recalls previous examples of Jan van Amstel or Herri 
met de Bles’s Worldlandscapes with peasants who ostensibly turn away from 
Christ, thereby demonstrating their moral blindness. The precarious position 
of the inn sign hanging on by a single hook and swaying in the wind relagates 
the presence of the divine to a marginal and overlooked sign. The scene just 
below, of the peasants roasting a pig — an activity associated with the season 
depicted — accentuates the fragility and precariousness of the sign. The peas- 
ants and hunters whose activities are usually described as purely in harmony 
with the nature and the rhythm of the seasons, lose here some of their inno- 
cence, and the scene, according to Falkenburg, demands rather a moral inter- 
pretation from the viewer.?? 

Hunters in the Snow also contains a marginal detail that is intended to draw 
attention to the foreground: a defecating dog, perceived by many authors as a 
typical Bruegelian joke (Fig. 9.13). We should also take this “rhyparographic” 





22 Falkenburg, “Pieter Bruegel’s Series of the Seasons,’ 268. 
23 Ibid., 269. 
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FIGURE 9.12 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow, detail (left foreground). 


detail more seriously, to use the term invented by Pliny to describe the repre- 
sentation of small or vulgar objects, as opposed to “megalography” or paint- 
ing of important and elevated things.?^ Examples of rhyparographic details in 





24 The Latin word was used by Pliny the Elder about Piraecus, in his Natural History. 
Rabelais uses the term in his Cinquiesme Livre des faicts et dicts du bon Pantagruel. In 


his Sculptura, or, The history, and art of chalcography and engraving (1662), John Evelyn 
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FIGURE 9.13 
| | Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the 
RE SE amita Ba 2 | Snow, detail (dog). 








Netherlandish art are numerous.?? They are generally characterized by their 
marginal place (they derive from the “medieval margins”) and by their dual 
function highlighting the sacred, by creating an antithetical tension between 
profane and sacred, and signaling a negative zone of the image which is char- 
acterized by sin or the presence of evil. This is the case of the little kakker at the 
foot of the inn-brothel in the Temptation of Saint Anthony by Hieronymus Bosch 
(Fig. 9.14). The figure reappears in the background of the Flight into Egypt by 
Patinir (the painter, recalls Van Mander, who used a little kakker as a signature) 
(Fig. 9.15). In the Temptation of Saint Anthony, he is associated with a sow feed- 
ing her piglets near the inn-brothel, a rhyparographic and marginal inversion 
of the megalographic and central figure of the Madonna lactans. They create a 
negative connotation for this zone of the picture as well as complementing the 
sneaky presence of a bird-trapper threatening white birds with an arrow (a fig- 
ure of the devil trapping souls). In his Landscape with Charon Crossing the Styx, 
the figurative signature of Patinir indicates again the insidious presence of the 
devil by its proximity with the detail, which we saw previously, of the cave 
which is also a mouth of Hell concealed in the landscape (Fig. 9.7). Bruegel’s 





celebrates “the extravagant fancies of both the Breugles (Breughels) [...] these two rare 
Rhyparographs.” On the notion of rhyparography in visual arts and Netherlandish art- 
ist as rhyparographers, see in particular: Charles Sterling, La nature morte des origines a 
nos jours (Paris: 1952), 37; Norman Bryson, Looking at the Overlooked: Essays on Still Life 
Painting (London: 1990), chapter 2 “Rhopography’, 60-95; Reindert Falkenburg, “Pieter 
Aertsen, Rhyparographer,” in Rhetoric-Rhétoriquers-Rederijkers, eds. Jelle Koopmans and 
Mark A. Meadow (Amsterdam: 1995), 197-218; Michel Weemans, “Les rhyparographes,’ 
Parade 8. Rires et autre éclats, Revue dart et de littérature (2008), 72-91; Kaschek, Weltzeit 
und Endzeit, 227-231. 


25 бее Weemans, "Les rhyparographes.” 
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FIGURE 9.14 Hieronymus Bosch, Temptation of Saint 
Anthony, с. 1500—1510, oil on wood, 70 x n5 cm, 
Prado, Madrid, detail (woman-inn, defecating 
man). 





FIGURE 9.15 Joachim Patinir, The Flight to Egypt, с. 1518-1521, oil 
on wood, 121 x 177 cm, Prado, Madrid, detail (kakker). 


rhyparographic details are part of this tradition. But his rhyparographic dog 
is also a visual trap (Fig. 9.13). Indeed, what we see (in the dog’s rear end) is 
not what we think we see, or what we are led to infer from the position of 
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the crouching animal, but the foot of the dog behind 1.26 The rhyparographic 
detail assumes multiple functions: it draws attention by its triviality, it creates 
a tension with the sacred, and it acts as a visual trap. It can also indicate the 
presence of evil. Is this also the case with this second rhyparographic motif 
that echoes the dog, the man urinating against the wall of the dilapidated mill 
in the right foreground (Fig. 9.1)? 

To answer this question, we must now consider the rest of the panel. I will 
rely here on the interpretation of Bertram Kaschek who has focused on fig- 
ures and details from the center and the right side of the painting; he looks 
more specifically at the skaters, the birds, the bird trap and the fowler, and he 
compares them to contemporary literature that employed the metaphor of the 
trap and the analogy between men and Біг. These аге all metaphorical mo- 
tifs that Bruegel had also used in his Winter Landscape with Skaters and a Bird 
Trap (1565, Brussels) painted the same year (Fig. 9.16). Analogy is at the core 
of this painting which juxtaposes two distinct scenes. On the left, there are the 
carefree games of the skaters, and on the right, the birds attracted by seeds in 
a trap. A wire connects the trap to a crack in the small house (where one can 
distinguish the eye of a spotter). The formal resemblance between the size and 
the black silhouettes of birds and skaters invite to an analogy between the fate 
of birds and men. The trap that threatens the birds is also the counterpoint of 
the hole in the ice towards which a young child is sliding without anyone notic- 
ing (a cruel detail often overlooked).28 A Flemish proverb, “Стасі ijs, quaet ijs" 
("brittle ice, devil ice"), suggests a link between the two parts of the painting, 
the right side where the birds are trapped by the fowler and the left side featur- 
ing carefree skaters (a metaphor for the fragility of life).29 Further, the contrast 
between the short-sighted recklessness of the birds, which do not see the trap, 





26 Already noticed by Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 265f. In his famous Wedding Banquet, 
painted two years later, Bruegel formulates again the visual pun of the dog with five feet, 
with the three-legged character that intrigued several authors and especially the copy- 
ists of this painting. See Wied, Bruegel, 173; Margaret A. Sullivan, Bruegel’s Peasants: Art 
and Audience in Northern Renaissance (Cambridge: 1994), 50-51; Claudine Majzels, “The 
Man with Three Feet in Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Peasant Wedding," RACAR: revue dart 
canadienne / Canadian Art Review, Vol. 27, No. 1/2 (2000), 46—58; Todd M. Richardson, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Art Discourse in the Sixteenth-Century Netherlands (London: 2011), 
94-95. 

27 бее Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 273—284. 

28 Cf. Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 14, 18. 

29 See Linda and George Bauer, "The Winterlandscape with Skaters and Bird Trap by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder,” The Art Bulletin 66 (1984), 145-150. 
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FIGURE 9.16 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Bird Trap, 1565, oil on wood, 38 х 56 cm, Royal 
Museum of Fine Arts, Brussels. 


and the distant gaze of the remote ravens, who observe the scene from the 
top of the tree, calls for an analogy with the distant gaze of the viewer, who is 
invited to discern a meaning within this pleasant and bright pre-impressionist 
winter landscape. 

The transformation of the devil into a banal fowler appears in contempo- 
rary literature, miniatures, emblems, and proverbs comparing the threatened 
soul of the Christian to a bird (Fig. 9.17). Bruegel’s contemporary beholders 
were familiar with these analogies and would have been able to recognize an 
allegory of the precarious condition of existence surrounded by temptations 
and pitfalls in this Brabantine landscape with a bird trap and skaters. A large 
part of the iconography of the bird-trapper in the culture of northern Europe 
from the end of the Middle Ages until the 16th century possesses an allegori- 
cal dimension: the bird-trapper is death, love, or devil who deceives and traps 
birds, which represent humanity or the human soul.?? The negative figure of 
the bird-trapper is based on several biblical quotations, which use the analogy 
of men to birds and the metaphor of the trap. The Book of Jeremiah denounces 





30 Ibid., 273-284; see also Bauer, "The Winterlandscape; Anke Ehlers, Des Teufels Netz: 
Untersuchungen zum Gattungsproblem (Stuttgart: 1973). 
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FIGURE 9.17 Sebald Beham, The Devil as Bird Traper, 1525, engraving, illustration to Johann 


von Schwarzberg, Die Beschwerung der alten Teufelischen Schlangen mit dem 
Góttlichen Wort, Nuremberg, fol. сут. 


the corrupt men who “Пе in wait like men who snare birds and like those who 
set traps to catch people" (Jer. 5, 26-32). The Gospel of Luke warns against the 
excesses of the food and drink which lead men to forget the final judgment, 
which will unexpectedly "come upon all who dwell on the face of the whole 
earth" (Luc 21-35) like a trap. Bertram Kaschek has shown how these calls for 
vigilance and the use of the bird trap as a metaphor for the Last Judgment, 
which will surprise humanity lost in its base pleasures, were used in the six- 
teenth century by widely-read authors such as Sebastian Franck or Martin 
Luther.?! If we consider these visual and literary parallels, it is likely that simi- 
lar details in The Hunters in the Snow are also metaphorical. 





31 Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 280—282. 
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FIGURE 9.18 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow, detail (birds). 


As we have noted previously, a bird trap, occupies the very center of the land- 
scape (Fig. 9.1); close by, a trapper is tightening his nets, near the carefree 
skaters. As in the small Landscape with Bird-Trap, birds are perched in the 
trees high above — crows, whose black silhouettes stand out against the snow 
(Fig. 9.18). They seem to observe and wait in the distance. Magpies and crows 
are generally birds of ill omen in Bruegel’s paintings (in The Triumph of the 
Death, in the Way to Calvary, and in the Magpie on the Gallows, they appear 
on gallows or wheels of torture). Their visual presence is very prominent here, 
almost equal to that of the human figures. A magpie flies over the center of the 
scene, above the skaters, the birdtrap, and the fowler tending his nets. In Dutch 
culture, magpies, like owls, represent guile and are associated with the devil. 
The Dialogue of Creatures (a popular book in the Netherlands) describes a mag- 
pie that lures birds into the nets of its accomplice, a fowler, who is compared to 
the devil who traps souls.?? The idea of a threatening and insidious evil pres- 
ence is further confirmed by another element within the image: the presence 
of a hidden double image (Fig. 9.19). We can indeed include The Hunters in the 
Snow in the series of works by Bruegel depicting a hidden or potential mouth 
of Hell; a Hellmouth is suggested here by the mill covered with frost, which 
occupies the right side of the image, near the fowler tending his nets. A win- 
dow evokes an eye, and a large gateway with grates suggests (here the archway 
of the mill and icicles) a gaping devilish mouth hidden in the snowy landscape. 
It is striking to find here the same characteristics we observed previously in the 





32 Оп the negative figure of the magpie in Netherlandish culture, see Marijnissen, Bruegel, 
272-273; Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 277-279. 
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FIGURE 9.19 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow, detail (mill). 


series of anthropomorphic buildings in Dulle Griet, Superbia or the Triumph of 
Death. We can thus perhaps better understand the powerful diagonal move- 
ment, which crosses the entire composition, from the upper left to the lower 
right corner where the mill is located. This movement is marked by the lines of 
the landscape, by the verticals of the trees accompanying the walking hunters, 
by the footprints in the snow and by the flight of the magpie. It is perhaps no 
coincidence that the sloping angle of the inn sign, which is held by a thread to 
one of the two poles, is the starting point of the downward diagonal — a falling 
movement indeed - leading to the icy mill at the right bottom. Bruegel’s paint- 
ing seems to visualize the double meaning of the word “val” in Dutch, which 
means both “fall” and “trap”. The Hunters in the Snow could then be part of 
Bruegel’s constant obsession with the topic of falling. 

The idea of falsehood is already suggested by the snowy landscape. Hans 
Sedlmayr wrote about this painting that “the snow is like the mask of nature”? 





33 Hans Sedlmayr, “Bruegel’s Macchia” (1934), engl. transl. in The Vienna School Reader: 
Politics and Art Historical Method in the 1930’s, ed. Christopher Wood (London: 2003), 


323-376. 
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(without venturing towards the hypothesis that I am elaborating here, of the 
landscape as an image trap). The idea of humanity as forgetful of divinity, 
heedless of the judgment that may descend as suddenly as a trap, or uncon- 
scious of the evil forces that lurk in the world is not given at first. The mean- 
ing is revealed only gradually. We must take into account a network of motifs 
and understand the visual logic, which organizes them. The role of discrete 
(and often overlooked) details, the play of the hidden and the revealed, and 
the sense of irony - all these aspects invite us to question the innocence of this 
peaceful winter world. The hidden presence of the Divine in the world (signi- 
fied by the hunters ignoring the inn sign on the left side of the landscape) is 
echoed on the right, by the hidden presence of evil in the world (signified by 
the fowler tending his net and the double image hidden beneath the ice). The 
comic and rhyparographic visual trap in the left foreground is echoed by the 
tragic and diabolical visual trap to the right.°* 

Karel Van Mander was doubtlessly thinking of Bruegel when he evoked the 
footprints left by hunters in the grass wet with dew in the chapter eight of his 
Grondt der Edel vrij schilder const.?? The hunters and the dog tracks soiling the 
white snow with differentiating tones of grey show the painter’s virtuosic abil- 
ity to capture and achieve the most subtle effects observed in nature. Attentive 
to this tangle of tracks, the viewer of the painting is encouraged to wonder 
about the clear line of tracks that does not follow but precedes the group (Fig. 
9.1). The succession of reduced and symmetric footprints indicates the jumps 
of a rabbit, which apparently escaped the attention of dogs and hunters, un- 
derlining the irony of the hunters’ blindness. The line of tracks disappears be- 
hind a light relief in a secret zone hidden to the beholder, drawing a downward 
diagonal that leads towards the bramble bush dominating the foreground, and 
descends towards the trapper tightening his nets. Many authors have stressed 
the extreme refinement of the spectacular bush of brambles, which pierces the 
snow, revealing its thickness; Alexander Wied considers the motif as the “final 
frieze” closing the series of Bruegel's Seasons.°® In contrast to the dark figures 





34 Опе could perhaps consider an additional irony in the relation between the two motifs 
symbolizing the diabolic deceit, which are the fox trapped by the hunters, and the mill – 
as a visual trap hiding the devilish presence — towards which the hunters move. 

35 “Kijk, ginds, voor ons uit, die jagers met honden door de groene, bedauwde velden lopen: 
о, kijk hoe die dauw waarop getrapt is ons meldt en, met een groener tint groen, van 
hen verklapt waar ze heen zijn gegaan, door het spoor van hun voetstappen.” Karel van 
Mander, Den Grondt der edel vrij schilder const, het achtste hoofdstuk, Over het landschap, 
fol. 34°, ed. Hessel Miedema (Utrecht: 1973), 205. 

36 Confirming the hypothesis, proposed by Klaus Demus, of the spatial arrangement 
of the series on the walls of the villa of Jonghelinck, beginning with the Gloomy Day 
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perfectly silhouetted and “flattened on the white snowy background," the 
bush of brambles becomes a place marked by indeterminacy, revealing zones 
of shadows under the top layer of snow. Attracted by this intriguing place, the 
gaze suddenly discovers the signature of the painter, camouflaged under the 
snow. Bruegel often locates his signature in a strategic place of the painting 
where it takes a particular meaning by its association with a detail ога proverb.°® 
In the Hunters in the Snow, it belongs (according to the typology suggested by 
Jean-Claude Lebensztejn) to the category of the signature integrated into the 
image that “keeps its graphic features but is read as an inscription engraved or 
drawn on an object of the representation."?? Inscribed in large white capitals, 
it seems to be engraved directly into the rock, or painted by the snow itself.4° 
It corresponds literally to an objectivization of the sign, which has a demon- 
strative function, and it withdraws its transparency to direct the gaze towards 
its material opacity, towards the way it is painted.*! I mentioned earlier the 
two examples of figurative signatures (which supposes then the disappearance 
of the graphic sign and its replacement by a figure) by Joachim Patinir (the 
kakker) and Herri met de Bles. Bles’s signature of a tiny hidden owl assumes 
all the semantic richness and ambivalences of this bird, which was associated 
with the misleading appearances and the devil disguised as bird-trapper, or 
alternately serve as a call for discernment and the search for meaning beyond 
surface appearances.*? Bruegel’s signature is not iconised, but it is a crypto- 
signature and as such, like Bles’s, it challenges the gaze and draws attention to 
the idea of a hidden presence, to the idea of the snow landscape as a mask of the 
natural world with a smiling face hiding a second, darker one.* The presence 





(February-March) and ending with the Return of hunters. (December—January). See 
Wied, Bruegel, 27; Demus, “Pieter Bruegel the Elder,” 84—89. 

37 See Sedlmayyr, “Bruegel’s Macchia,” 360-361. 

38 бее Mark A. Meadow, "Introduction," Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 47 (1996), 8. 

39 Jean-Claude Lebensztejn, “La signature: Esquisse d'une typologie,” Revue de l'art 26 (1974), 
48—56. 

40 Оп Bruegel’s creative powers equated as the powers of nature itself see in particular 
Richardson 2011, 40-41. 

41 Оп the function of showing the signature, see Béatrice Fraenkel, La signature: genèse d'un 
signe (Paris: 1992), “Monstrations”, 147-158. 

42 On this topic, see Weemans, Herri met de Bles, 49—56. 

43 “Contemplating the picture itself” writes Sedlmayr, “then raises another question: “What 
is a picture?” And one could answer: the picture itself is wearing a mask. The superficial 
purpose of this is to entertain the naive viewer; this “aspect” of the picture cannot be de- 
nied. But behind the mask is hidden a second face about which the first betrays nothing. 
Pictures such as these demand a double audience. One audience is optimistic and naive 
and cannot see these “funny” objects “without laughing” (Karel van Mander). The other 
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FIGURE 9.20 Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Insidiosus 
Auceps, с. 1555-56, engraving, 30.5 x 42.5 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


of the three details of the tracks disappearing into the snow in this liminal 
zone of the image, the indeterminate area of the bramble bush and the crypto- 
signature, is probably not accidental. They are all linked to the hidden and 
jointly, they seem to function as indicators of the presence of the crypto-image 
of the mill. They are also “emblematic details" (“détails emblémes"), which, 
according to the definition of Daniel Arasse, “condense locally the process 
of the representation.’”** In other words, they do not so much show us what 
should be seen, but the way we should see. Just like the tangle of brambles, 
Bruegel’s landscape blurs our vision to better arouse our discernment. 

To conclude, I would like to relate the Hunters in the Snow to another of 
Bruegel’s trap images: the Crafty Bird-Catcher (Insidiosus Auceps) from his 
famous engraved series of Alpine landscapes (1555-56) (Fig. 9.20). Catherine 





audience is pessimistic, aesthetic, capable of seeing through the mask, and yet still enjoys 
this penetrating vision. It can hardly be a coincidence that such an enigmatic character 
as the emperour Rudolf 11 was fond of collecting Bruegel’s pictures.” Sedlmayr, "Bruegel's 
Macchia,” 346. Also cf. Kaschek, Weltzeit und Endzeit, 262f. 

44 Daniel Arasse, Le detail: Pour une histoire rapprochée de la peinture (Paris: 1992), 219. 
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Levesque has linked this series to the humanist conception of the journey, es- 
pecially in the writings of Juan Luis Vives and Justus Lipsius, who focus on 
the idea of "prudence." Prudence turns out to be a concept of particular im- 
portance in the case of an image placed under the sign of a crafty fowler, a 
figure that several authors (based on the parallels with the figure of the devil as 
fowler) consider to be an allusion to the devil.*© As I would like to show here, 
an internal element in the image, a trap, confirms this interpretation. But first, 
we should relate Insidiosus Auceps to another engraving of the series: the View 
of Tivoli (Prospectus Tyburtinus), which opens the series (Fig. 9.21). The main 
protagonist here is an artist in the midst of drawing – possibly a self-portrait of 
the young Bruegel. Bruegel’s first landscape affirms his mastery of mimesis, his 
capactiy to render nature “naer het leven” (after life). But the image combines 
mimesis with fantasia, through the presence of so-called natural or accidental 
images in the rocks. To the left, one can easily distinguish a grining face lean- 
ing towards the draughtsman. Opposite, to the right of the chasm, a rock takes 
the form of an open fish mouth (a face appears on the right of the same rock). 
Just above that, the rocky mass, which dominates the canyon on the right, also 
evokes a grotesque head seen in three-quarter profile (the upper vegetation 
would be the headgear, two dark cracks suggest eyes, and a kind of wall cor- 
responds to the bottom of this sort of monkey head). The treatment of rocks in 
the view of Tivoli is very special and totally different from the other landscapes 
in the series. Bruegel shows the effects of water erosion, of nature as sculptor 
of tormented and smooth contours, which themselves evoke wrinkled tissues, 
prone to ambiguous forms. The artist imitates nature, which itself imitates art. 
Bruegel’s anthropomorphic rocks belong to a long tradition of natural images 
in early modern works - from Mantegna and Dürer to Jacob De Gheyn - that 
reflect on the nature of the image itself, the categories of mimesis and fan- 
tasia, and the relationship between ars and natura (Fig. 9.22). Our previous 
examples can be related to an elaborate double image hidden in the alpine 
landscape, just above the word INSIDIOSUS written in capitals, which indi- 
cates not only the cunning of the character, but the cunning of the image itself. 
The dark rocky zone clearly silhouetted against the light part of the mountain 





45 Catherine Levesque, Journey through Landscape in Seventeenth-Century Holland: The 
Haarlem Print Series and Dutch Identity (Philadelphia: 1995), 20—22. 

46 See in particular Levesque, Journey through Landscape, 28; Pieter Bruegel invenit: Das 
druckgraphische Werk [exh. cat. Kunsthalle Hamburg], eds. Jürgen Müller and Uwe М. 
Schneede (Hamburg: 2001), 44; Jan-David Mentzel, “Insidiosus Auceps. Der hinterlistige 
Vogelfänger, in Pieter Bruegel d. A. und das Theater der Welt [exh. cat. Kunstsammlungen 
Chemnitz], eds. Ingrid Mössinger and Jürgen Müller (Berlin: 2014), 76-77. 
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FIGURE 9.21 Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum after Pieter Bruegel, 
Prospectus Tiburtinus, c. 1555-56, engraving, 30.9 x 
42,6 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
detail (anthropomorphic rocks). 


FIGURE 9.22 
Jacob de Gheyn, Anthropomorphic rocks, drawing, 
26.6 x 17.5 cm, Fondation Custodia, Paris, detail. 
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FIGURE 9.23 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Insidiosus Auceps, detail (anthropomorphic mountain). 


corresponds to a huge grotesque profile; in the darkest part, a clear circle in- 
cluding a black spot in the corner forms an eye, the central rocky protrusion 
corresponds to the nose and, just to the right, precise lines suggest thick lips 
and a rocky, rounded ledge corresponds to the chin. Higher up on the left, the 
clear edge dominating the deep cracks forms eyebrows and vegetation sug- 
gests the hair. If we adopt a lateral gaze from right to left (at the height where 
the fowler stands), a slight anamorphic effect accentuates the expressiveness 
of the anthropomorphic and grotesque profile that seems to stare at us with- 
out us knowing it (Fig. 9.23). 

Jan-David Mentzel recently pointed to the two details of the sower who 
throws seeds at the edge of the path and a bird, which spies on him from the 
sky, probably alluding to the evangelic parable of the sower (Fig. 9.20).47 In 
Christ’s explanation of the parable to his disciples, he said that his words are 
like grains; those that are thrown onto the earth bear fruit, those that are thrown 
on the road will be eaten by birds who, like the devil, are quick to grasp. The 
secrets of the kingdom were entrusted to his elected representatives he adds, 
“but to them who are without, all things are done in parables: that seeing they 





47 Mentzel, “Insidiosus Auceps,” 76-77. 
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may see, and not perceive" (Mark 4: 1-12; Douay-Rheims translation). Mentzel 
indicates an additional motif, which interrupts the vertical axis connecting the 
bird-trapper, the sower and the bird: that of a tiny cross standing out on the 
light of the horizon.*® “Viewed from this angle, even the bottom of the val- 
ley with its shrinkage does not seem desperate, anymore, since through the 
bottleneck, the road eventually leads to its destination, which is the knowledge 
of God.”49 In his paraphrase of the Gospel parable of the sower, Erasmus estab- 
lishes a link with the parable of the devil sowing instead of the sleeping sower, 
and he expands on the themes of the sower who is Christ and the birds who are 
Satan, removing the seed before it is planted in the heart; the field, which is the 
world; the multitude of those incapable of seeing past the surface of the fable; 
the hidden truth, which is addressed to only some and remains invisible to the 
majority, punctuating his comment with his favorite metaphor of the shadow 
opposed to the light.°° We can relate the details of the bird-trapper, the sower, 
and the bird to the crypto-image, which completes Bruegel’s parabolic image 
by challenging our attentive gaze. This alpine landscape can be placed in the 
tradition of the Weltlandschaft, which is characterized by metaphors of the 
pilgrimage of life and the double path. Behind the figure of the bird-trapper, 
a path descends towards the valley, ending at a central door, a motif symbolic 
of passage, against which the small silhouette of a traveler clearly stands out. 
The traveler seems to hesitate at this crossing,°! between the right part of the 
landscape opening towards the bright horizon and marked by the figures of 
the cross and the bell tower, and the left part dominated by the somber, satanic 
mountain. The anthropomorphic profile in Bruegel’s landscape with the bird- 
catcher occurs between Herri met de Bles’s anthropomorphic landscapes and 
the later tradition of head landscapes by Joos de Momper, Mattheus Merian, 
and many others (Fig. 9.24). 

The juxtaposition with those later examples makes Bruegel’s double image 
even more visible (especially the circular pattern of the eye, which is very simi- 
lar). But, unlike these later head-landscapes, Bruegel’s double image is defined 
by its cryptic nature, linked to the theme of the fowler. In both cases analyzed 





48 | Ibid, 77. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Desiderius Erasmus, Paraphrase on Mark (Basel: 1523-24), tr. fr. Les Paraphrases d’Erasme, 
nouvellement translatées de latin en frangois, 2 t. en 1 vol., Bále, Froben, 1563, Paraphrase de 
l'évangile de Marc, fol. 160—164. 

51 Which is reminiscent of the figure of the soul hesitating between the two channels in 
Charon's boat in the middle of Patinir's Landscape with the Styx. See Falkenburg, Joachim 
Patinir, 73-82 and Falkenburg, "The Devil is in the Detail," 61—79. 
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FIGURE 9.24 Mattheus Merian, Anthropomorphic Landscape, engraving, 17.2 x 12.9 cm, 
private collection. 


here, the trap image and the protagonists who thematize vision (exemplified 
by the moral blindness in the Hunters in the Snow and the deceptive appear- 
ances in the Crafty Birdcatcher) are structural components of the same picto- 
rial rhetoric that aims to stimulate the imagination and insight of the viewer. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that the discovery of these traps does 
not constitute, in any way, a means of providing definitive answers. In Bruegel's 
works, as in those of Bles, double images act as pictorial devices inviting a con- 
version from the literal to an allegorical or spiritual meaning. The issue, there- 
fore, is not so much one of solving the riddle set forth by these images, but 
rather showing how the images themselves play with us, and how their mean- 
ing is hidden in order to better lead us into interpretive dynamics as an integral 
part of the image. 
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